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The Magnetized Tree of Arniand Puysegur (17B4) 



PREFACE 


We ha\c attempted to bring together under one cover a selection of 
important basic untmgs on the nature of hypnosis and related phenomena 
The selection docs not aim to be an eclectic or representative survey, how 
ever Rather, ne ha\c selected those papers that we feel are the most useful 
m pondering the ambiguous, confused, and incomplete state of contem 
porary scientific kno^s ledge about hypnosis 

Thus It is not the purpose of this particular collection to survey current 
thinking, nor to present data on the use of hjpnosis m medical practice 
Instead, we have tried to gather papers tliat have a direct bearing on a 
scientific understanding of the nature of the hypnotic process itself 

In the history of many fields the arts of pragmatic application have for 
a time outstripped a scientific elucidation In terms of clinical artistry and 
intuitive use, a great deal is known about hypnosis Unfortunately, even 
profound and effective clinical knowledge is not necessarily more than mitial 
raw materials for a scientific understanding 
Although the book is addressed primarily to the academic researcher, the 
practicing clinician should find many useful papers m it Indeed, a few 
papers on techniques of hypnotic psychotherapy have been included because 
of the light they shed on fundamental issues 

All selections have been previously published in several widely scattered 
technical journals or books, but none of the articles has appeared in other 
collections on hypnosis Articles are reprinted in full , books and monographs 
ate represented in excerpts Where it was felt appropriate, the excerpts have 
been condensed and the material rearranged 

The selections have been classified under five descriptive headings and 
the arrangement is then chronological within these sections Selections 
onginally published prior to 1900 have been assigned arbitrarily to the 
section on history 

Obviously, any selection of papers reflects the biases of the editors, and 
many fine papers are not included, often because of theu- ready access in 
other collections and books Doubtless readers will feel that particular papers 
might well have been replaced by others But it is hoped that the collection 

in 
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has been compiled with sufficient wisdom to prove a valuable addition to 
the library of all serious students of hypnosis It is hoped, moreover, that 
the book will also prove useful as a supplement to lectures and text assign- 
ments in graduate courses on hypnosis and on altered states of conscious- 
ness in general 

Much of the stimulus for this volume \vas provided by the meetings of the 
Office of Naval Research Committee on Hypnosis We would like to express 
our appreciation to our fellow participants, and m particular to Luigi 
Petrullo for making these meetings possible and for his continuing interest 
and support of our efforts 

We wish to acknowledge the thoughtful assistance of our colleagues in 
the Unit for Experimental Psychiatry — Donald N O Connell, Emily Carota 
Orne, Lawrence A Gustafson and Frederick J Evans Appreciation is also 
due to Dan Chval and Eleanor DeRubeis for their help and comments 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
May 1965 
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Secref Report on Mesmerism, 
or Animal Magnetism 



Jean Sylvain Bailly, and others 


The commissioners entrusted b> the king wnth the examination of animal 
magnetism base draivn up a report to be presented to hts Majesty which 
ought perhaps (o be published It seemed prudent to suppress an observa- 
tion not adapted for general publication, but they did not conceal it from 
the king’s minister This minister has charged them to drau up a note de- 
signed only for the e>es of the king 

This important observation concerns morality The commissioners have 
ascertained that the chief causes of the effects asenbed to animal magnetism 
are contact, imagination, and imitation They have observed that the cnsis 
occurs more frequently in women than in men The first cause of this 
fact consists m the different organizations of the two sexes Women have, 
as a rule, more mobile nerves, their imagination is more lively and more 
easily excited, it is readily impressed and aroused This great mobility 
of the nerves, since it gives a more exquisite delicacy to the senses, renders 
them more susceptible to the impressions of touch In touching any given 
part, It may be said that they are touched all over the body, and the 
mobility of their nerves also inclines them more readily to imitation 
It has been observed that women are like musical strings stretched in 
perfect umson, when one is moved, all the others are instantly affected 
Thus the commissioners have repeatedly observed that when the cnsis occurs 
in one woman, it occurs almost at once m others also 

Frankim (Chairman) Bory, Lavomer Barlly (Reporter) Afa;ault Sallin dArcet 
GuiDotm Le Roy Pans August 11 1784 Qaoted in fs^temo in A Bmet and C Fere 
Animal magnetism French onginaJ, 1887 English translation, NY D Appleton 
and Go, 1888 Pp 18-25 
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This organization explains why the enses m women arc more frequent, 
more violent, and of longer duration linn in men, it is ncarl> always 
due to their sensitive nerves Some enses arc due to a hidden, but natural 
cause, to an emotional cause to which women are more or less susceptible, 
and which, by a remote influence accumulates these emotions and raises 
them to their highest pitch, thus producing a convulsive state which may 
be confounded with the ordinary crises This is due to the empire which 
nature has caused one sex to exert over the other, so as to arouse feelings 
of attachment and emotion Women arc always magnetized by men; the 
established relations are doubtless those of a patient to the physician, but 
this physician is a man and whatever the illness may be, it does not 
depnve us of our sex it docs not entirely withdraw us from the power 
of the other sex, illness may weaken impressions without destroying them 
Moreover, most of the women who present themselves to be magnetized 
are not really ill, many come out of idleness, or for amusement, others, 
if not perfectly well, retain their freshness and their force, their senses 
are unimpaired and they have all the sensitiveness of youth, their charms 
are such as to affect the physician, and their health is such as to make 
them liable to be affected by him, so that the danger is reciprocal The 
long continued proximity, the necessary contact, the communication of indi- 
vidual heat, the interchange of looks, are ways and means by which it 
is well known that nature ever effects the communication of the sensations 
and the affections 

The magnetizer generally keeps the patient’s knees enclosed within his 
own, and consequently the knees and all the lower parts of the body 
are in close contact The hand is applied to the hypochondriac region, 
and sometimes to that of the ovanum, so that the touch is exerted at 
once on many parts, and these the most sensitive parts of the body 

The expenmenter, after applying his left hand m this manner, passes 
his nght hand behind the woman’s body, and they incline towards each 
other so as to favour this twofold contact This causes the closest proximity, 
the two faces almost touch, the breath is intermingled, all physical impres 
sions are felt m common, and the reciprocal attraction of the sexes must 
consequently be excited m all m force It ,s not surprising that the senses 
are inflamed The action of the imagination at the same time produces 
a certain disorder throughout the machine, it obscures the judgment, dis 
tracts the attention, the women m question arc unable to take account 
of their sensations, and are not aware of their condition 
The medical members of the commusion were present to watch the 
treatment and carefully observed what passed When this kind of crisis 
IS approaching, the countenance becomes gradually inflamed, the eye bright- 
ens, and this IS the sign of natural desire The woman drops her head 
lifts her hand to her forehead and eyes ,n order to cover them, her habitual 
modesty is unconsciously aroused, and mspires the desire of concealment 
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The crisis continues, however, and the eye is obscured, an unequivocal 
sign of the complete disorder of the senses This disorder may be wholly 
unperceived by the woman who experiences it, but it cannot escape the 
observant eye of the physician As soon as this sign has been displajed, 
the eyelids become moist, the respiration is short and interrupted, the chest 
heaves rapidly, convulsions set m, and either the limbs or the ivhole body 
is agitated by sudden movements In lively and sensitive women this last 
stage, which terminates the sweetest emotion, is often a convailsion, to 
this condition there succeed languor, prostration, and a sort of slumber 
of the senses, which is a repose necessary after strong agitation 

This convulsive state, however extraordinary it may appear to the ob- 
servers, is shown to have nothing painful or contrary to nature in it, 
from the fact that, as soon as it is over, it leaves no unpleasant traces 
in Its subjects There is nothing disagreeable in the recollection, but, on 
the contrary, the subjects feel the better for it, and have no repugnance 
to enter anew into the same slate Since the emotions they experience 
are the germs of the affections and inclinations, we can understand \Nhy 
the magnetizer inspires such attachment, an attachment likely to be stronger 
and more marked m women than in men, so long as men are entrusted 
with the task of magnetism Undoubtedly many women have not experi- 
enced these effects, and others have not understood the cause of the effects 
they expenenced, the more modest they are, the less they would be likely 
to suspect it But it is said that several have perceived the truth, and 
have withdrawn from the magnetic treatment, and those who have not 
perceived it ought to be deterred from its pursuit 

The magnetic treatment must necessarily be dangerous to moralit). 
^Vh^le proposing to cure diseases v\hich require prolonged treatment, pleas- 
ing and precious emotions are excited, emotions to which we Took back 
with regret and seek to revive, since they possess a natural charm for 
us, and contribute to our physical happiness But morally tlie) must be 
condemned, and they are the more dangerous as it becomes more easy 
for them to become habitual A condition into which a woman enters 
in public, amid other v\omen who apparently have the same experience, 
does not seem to offer any danger; she continues in it, she returns to 
it, and discovers her peril when it is too late. Strong women flee from 
thb danger when they find themselves exposed to it; the morals and health 
of the w cak may be impaired 

Of this danger M Deslon is aware. On the 9th of last May, at a 
meeting held at M Dcslon’s own house, the lieutenant of police asked 
him several questions on this point m the presence of the commissioners 
M. Lenoir said to him, ‘In my capacity as lieutenant-general of police, 

I w-idi to know whether, when a woman is magnetized and pawing through 
the Crists, it would not be casv' fo outrage her.’ M. Dcsion replied in 
the affirmaiivc, and it is onh Just to this pliricjan to state that he has 
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always mamtamed that he attd h« collcaBucs, pledged by ">■=" 
to act tMth probity, ttere alone enUtlcd and pntilcgtd to practise i .q 
netism It must be added that although his house contains a prita^le roo 
originally intended for these cr^es, he does not allow it to be use 
The danger exists, however, notwithstanding this observance of decency, 
since the physician can it he will, take advantage of his patient Such 
occasions may occur daily and at any moment, he is sometimes exposed 
to the danger for two or three hours at a time, and no one can rely 
on being always master of his will Even if we ascribe to him superhuman 
virtue, since he is exposed to emotions which awaken such desires, the 
imperious law of nature will affect his patient, and he is responsible, not 
merely for his own wrong doing, but for that he may have excited in 


another 

There is another mode of producing convoilsions, a mode of %vhich 
the commissioners have obtained no direct and positive proof, but s^hich 
they cannot but suspect, namely, a simulated crisis, which is a signal for, 
or produces many others, out of imitation This expedient »s, at any rate, 
needed to hasten or maintain the crises which arc an advantage to mag* 


netism since without them it could not be earned on 
There are no real cures, and the treatment is tedious and unprofitable 
There are patients who have been under treatment for eighteen months 
or two yeara without deriving any benefit from it, at length their patience 
18 exhausted, and they cease to come The crises sense as a spectacle, 
they are an occupation and interest, and, moreover, tliey are to the unob- 
servant the result of magnetism, a proof of the existence of that agent, 
although they are really due to the power of the imagination 
When the commissioners began their report, they only stated the result 
of their examination of the magnetism practised by M Deslon, to ivhich 
the order of the king had restricted them, but it is evident that their 
experiments, observations, and opinions apply to magnetism in general 
M Mesmer wiU certainly declare that the commissioners have not examined 
his method, proceedings, and the effects they have produced The com- 
missioners are undoubtedly too cautious to pronounce on that which they 
have not examined and with which they are not acquainted, yet they 
must observe that M Deslon’s principles are those of the twenty seven 
propositions printed by M Mesmer in 1779 

If M Mesmer has enlarged his theory, it thereby becomes more absurd, 
the heavenly influences are only a chimaera, of which the fallacy has long 
beeti recognized The whole theory may be condemned beforehand, since 
It IS based upon magnetism, and it has no reality, since the animal magnetic 
fluid has no existence Like magnetism, this brilliant theory exists only in 
the imagination M Deslon’s mode of magnetizing is the same as that 
of M Mesmer, of whom he is the disciple When we place them together, 
we see that they have treated the same pauents, and, consequently, have 
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pursued die same process, die mediod now m use by M Deslon is that of 
M Mesmer 

The results also correspond, the cnses are as violent and frequent, and 
the same symptoms are displayed under the treatment of M Deslon and 
of M Mesmer Although the latter may ascnbe an obscure and mapprecia 
ble difference to his method, the principles, practice, and results are the 
same Even if diere were anj real difference, no benefit from such treatment 
can be inferred, after the details given in our report and in this note, 
intended for the hing 

Public report declares that M Mesmer s cures are not more numerous 
than those of M Deslon There is nothing to prevent the convulsions 
in this case also from becoming habitual, from producing an epidemic, 
and from being transmitted to future generations such practices and assem- 
blies may also have an injurious effect upon morality 

The commissioners’ experiments, showing that all these results are due 
to contact, to imagination and imitation, which explaining the effects pro- 
duced by M Deslon, equally explain those of M Mesmer It may, therefore, 
reasonably be concluded that, whatever be the mystery of M Mesmer’s 
magnetism, it has no more real existence than that of M Deslon, and 
that the proceedings of the one are not more useful nor less dangerous 
than those of the other 

(Signed) Franklin, Bory, Lavoisier, Bailly, 

Majault, Sallin, DArcet, 
Guillotin, Le Roy 


Pans, August II, 1784 
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Observations on the Two Reports of the 
Commissioners Named by the King 
to Investigate Animal Magnetism 


Charles d’Eslon 


I submitted the new magnetic agent which I employ in the treatment 
of disease to examination by the Commissioners ^vhom His Majesty chose 
for this purpose AU of them, \Mlh the exception of one', judged that 
animal magnetism does not exist, and that the means employed to activate 
It can have over an extended period only ill effects “ 

Is this decision just’ 

The object of this pamphlet is to revie\v rapidly the facts which the 
Commissioners set forth and the conclusions which they draw from these 
facts in their own words If by these simple means 1 do not demonstrate 
the reality of the agent which they contest I will at least prove that 
they have not demonstrated either its nullity or its danger 

The existence of a universal fluid is not a new discovery In both ancient 
and modem times many superior thinkers did not doubt that the celestial 

From Eston Chaiks de ObseTvafjons jut let deux rappoHs de MM les Commtstsares 
nommis par Sa MajestS pour lexamen du Magn«tt$me ammal September 6 1784 
Pans Clousier 1784 Translated by Chval Dan Edited and abridged by R E 
Shor 


’ Mr A L de Jussieu 

* Quotations from the report drafted by the Commissioners of the Academy of 
Sciences and the Faculty of Mediane are designated by the numeral I of the 
Royal Society of Medicine by the numeral II 

B 
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bodies and the earth were immersed m a common element, which, insinuat- 
ing Itself into all the parts of these bodies, modified them by communicating 
to them the varied impressions of movement Today chemists use the word 
Phlogiston to express just this Electric and magnetic fluids, water, air, 
and fire, are but modifications of the universal fluid It is always basically 
the same, but it becomes perceptible in these diverse phenomena only 
by virtue of its varied effects — such as flame and heat m the case of 
fire, attraction of iron in that of the magnet, and so on The existence 
of these causes might be denied by saying of them what the Commissioners 
say of animal magnetism ‘ They escape the senses they have no taste 
and no odor, they move noiselessly, and envelope or penetrate you without 
touch or sight informing you of their presence’ (I, p 9) 

Such were my principles when I described animal magnetism to the 
Commissioners This agent, I told them, is neither visible nor tangible, 
but I will establish its existence by demonstrating its continued action 
and curative effects in the treatment of disease The Commissioners acknowl 
edge that I disclosed my principles to them, that I presented these principles 
in writing, that I instructed them m the practice of animal magnetism, 
and that I acquainted them with the contents of the baquets (I, p 5) 
But despite my desire to see them coordinate theory and practice, they 
constantly neglected to concern themselves with the source of the fluid 
(I, p 7) Because it is imperceptible as such, the existence of animal 
magnetism can be demonstrated only in the treatment of disease Therefore 
I invited the Commissioners to my treatments to visit with my patients 
and to follow their progress They descnbe what they saw as follows 

Nothing IS more astonishing than this spectacle (I, p 7) You have to 
see It to believe it We were equally surprised by the profound calm of some 
of these paUents and by the agitation which animates the others, by the 
various accidents which occur repeatedly and by the sympathies which 
are established The patients seek out each oiher exclusively, run to one 
another, smile, converse affecuonately and mutually ease their crises All 
of them are subject to the magnetist They may appear to be exhausted 
but a word a look, a sign from him revives ibem These uninterrupted 
effects forced us to recognize the presence of a great power which excites 
and controls the patients and of which the magneust seems to be the 
depositary 

In the firxt moment of their surpnse the Commissionen devoted them- 
selves wholeheartedly to the examination of the patients Yet the) failed 
to give an account of some of these case^ among them the following 
three 

(1) Since last Apnl 17 I have had at m> treatments i patient who 
has been disabled for three >ears She was considered pr^ant, but m 
fact she had common dropsy ^fessrs Maugras and Fcrrand had been fol 
lowing the patient’s progress She told the Commissioners that on the vciy 
first day of treatment she had flooded, alUiough during the preceding 
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eighteen months all evacuat.on of that hmd had been suppre and t 
she now found the swelling considerably dinnnished She added that her 
urine which until then had been perfectly clear, had heeome elomly ami 
more abundant’ The following is a record of the eaamtnation which she 
had twenty four hours later 


We examined the \%omnn afflicted uilh dropsy The si7c of her stonnrh 
seemed to us noticeably diminished although according to her it 
several times a day of itself She measured herself several times during her 
illness always in the morning alter getting up The metsurement she gave us 
for the last June 4 was three feet three and one half inches today, June H, 
It IS three feet half an inch by our own measurement (Signed A L de 
Jussieu and Caille ) 

(2) On May 18 the Commissioners brought me another patient named 
Francoise Lamotte As the result of a strain she had a swelling »n her 
hand and considerable pain in the joint of the arm and in the shoulder- 
blade This pam having increased she went to the Saint Sulpicc Hospital 
where vesicants were applied Nine months after her departure from that 
Hospital she was still taking other remedies which did not help her She 
had reached the point where she could no longer move her arm or her 
forearm and could just barely move her fingers All she could do was lift 
her hand and close it, but with some difficulty and pam * Here is an 
account of the examination she underwent the following June 14 


Today June 14 we examined the above named Fran?oise Lamotte She 
IS able to move her hand with more facility and can lift it to her head 
She can stretch her arm and forearm but the flexing movement can be 
made only with the help of the other hand She feels pam m her shoulder 
only when touched there but the pain m her elbow and wrist is constant 
Also her shoulder is a little less swollen than it was It seems that the 
pains vary greatly with changes in the weather (Signed Caille Andry, and 
A L de Jussieu ) 

(3) On May 22 these same gentlemen brought me a third patient named 
Louis Etienne P aged about ten Their signed report venfled “that all 
the glands m this child s neck and left armpit were swollen, one badly, 
to the size of a small pigeon’s egg and that this disease could be regarded 
as scrofulous ” 

And here are the results of a later examination 


Today June 14 we examined Louis Euenne P We find the glands m the 
neck as well as those m the armpit diminished in size One large gland 
IS ten hues m diameter There are nine most sensitive glands in the neck 


n'' her conitoon and statements signed by Commissioners 

Poissomer de Jussieu Mauduit Caille Lavoisier and Andry is m my 
possession / / 

* Written testimony in my possession signed as in footnote’ above 
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and chin, not counting the small ones, the number of which cannot be 
reliably ascertained (Signed A L de Jussieu) 

It IS hardly necessary to remark how personally satisfying I found these 
first reports 'snch happy preludes gave me the hope convmcing th 
CommiLners, by additional tests, of the truth with ^ 

imbued But tiiese hopes were soon destroy^ It was not -S ^ 

Commissioners abandoned the firmly agreed upon procedure, ^-^ -e 
cuted in part, o/ «ummiug the faUenis Why did they abandon 
This IS their attempt to justify the reversal 

tl.-*# tli^ Dublic treatments could not be 
The Commissioners soon judgrf tl«t^ „„p,p,,c,ty o( the effects is a first 
come the site of their “P""” able to see any one in partic- 

obstacle, one sees too many P P„e„,s who come for treatment might be 
ular well Besides, the disUngu ,bat they did not need to 

annoyed by the questions V ^ dropped m occa 

follow the treatments It ivould sutlice 
sionally (I, p 3) 

C .u Society took an even stronger stand We 

The gentlemen of the J unusual and marvelous cases, such 

considered it necessary to neg ’ ^prely by pointing a finger or 

as the renewal of ^ ^ „ell upholstered chair or through 

an iron conductor through experienced approaching a tree, 

a door or a wall, and also ” HI P 21) 

a pond, or any body or place former y m unknown agent if 

How then to prove the conteste treatment of 

some observers refuse to examine its cuw 

disease, and others its purely p ysiaa ..creement “continuing to demand 
As for me. I insisted p" „uvel’y. of the method of ox- 

the employment, principally _ and almost 

amining the curative effects , P Commissioners did not feel obliged 

The following are the reasons w y 

*° , ,,,ber ol Medicine Cenlur.es of constant 

■Nature cures disease said ^ ,„atraent, cures a 

observation have proved >h“ enough to support Me despite a bad 

great number of patients « “ j„Kese and remedy both How 

diet and someumes to triump ueatment of patients of the ac ion 

then 1 , one to assure onesel W u„e <=an Ties mn 

of an agent the existence of whw ^ „„ problematic 

the effect of medicaments the 

(II, pp 11-13) argument, what is one to tl.ink 

If the Commissioners can ada j -pujes so profuselj’ As for mjxcif, 
of Medicine and the medicaments it o pe 

wTiltcn memo to the 
Commission, to no as-aU 
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m my capacity as a physician I have aUvays been aware that the properties 
of Quinine, of Opium, of Emetic, or of any remedy can be known only 
by Its repeatedly observed effects I felt that the most certain means to 
judge animal magnetism was also to observe, to weigh, to examine its 
curative effects When the Commissioners rejected this experimental proce 
dure after having agreed to it, I vigorously protested the inadequate methods 
they proposed to substitute They preferred ‘ to observe the action of animal 
magnetism in its momentary effects on the animal economy and m the 
perceptible changes it produces there, thus they had to limit themselves 
to purely physical evidence, that is, to the momentary effects of the fluid 
on the animal body ’ (I pp 11 and 15) 

If the Commissioners had informed me beforehand that they would thus 
limit their investigation I would have taken every opportunity to warn 
them of its insufficiency Perhaps I might even have convinced them by 
pointing out that in only the smallest number of patients does magnetism 
produce momentary and perceptible effects, that many patients are cured 
without experiencing the least sensation, and that among people who are 
more sensitive and more susceptible to momentary action, to the purely 
physical effects, the impressions are always infinitely varied Furthermore, 

I would have made them aware that patients sometimes experience crises 
without being touched w ithout sitting at the baquet, and without receiving 
direction, whereas at other times, patients treated touched, and seated 
at the baquet will pass hours and sometimes da>^ without experiencing 
anything 

The slightest diligence in attending my treatments would have given the 
Commissioners occasion to make these observations themselves and doubtless 
have brought them around to my original plan In any case, if they had 
refused I would have been convinced at the outset of the gross insufficiency 
of the investigation they proposed and I would have considered it useless, 
even dangerous to submit my theory and procedures to them 

The new plan devised by the Commissioners served to lead them from 
error to error From this moment on there were no more contradictory 
written testimonies For the most part they conducted their experiments 
without my knowledge The following is their own account of their actions 

They decided to make their first experiments on themselves, but their 
primary concern was and had to be not to pay loo close attention to 
hv lr^ happening withm them They were magnetized by Mr d Eslon or 
Lv T’’ a week for th.s pvrpoee 

None of them 7 p'’ =>' “ 

« (tpp 

It IS obMom tbit these gentlemen made it difficult for themselves to 
exj^ncnce sensations in sessions sshich they repeated but once a sieek 
ss.th the amaamg precaution not to pay too close attention to svhat was 
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happening within them The negative proof that none of them felt anything 
IS irrelevant since I had already told them that in a ™ 

does not experience the action of magnetism, and even in a state of sickness 

™B:frc:iror;icontradi^^ 

a number of experiences which could very well be attributed to magnetism 
One of them experienced a p'J‘ xhVpLnXt^^^ 

discomfort . magneuzed a second Commis 

The afternoon of a ‘'“ 5 ' , „jn,e5 to which he is highly susceptible 

sioner experienced an irritam j certainly with an extreme 

motro 

(I. P 18) 

.vof^nences of Mr Caille of the Royal 
Also relevant are the unrepor magnetized by anyone, 

Soaety At the baquet, ® stomach, then throughout 

he felt considerable heat, fiivt in P j urge to vomit which 

his whole body iron rod of the baquet He reported 

he could avoid only by abandon g ^ of my patients, and then 
these effects immediately to whose house we dined together 

to the Lieutenant General of th > 

the same day ,t,- pvoenenced the effects of mag 

There then are four ,^,5 „ction of the report they limit 

netism I must point “ magnetism has little or no effect on 

themselves to the conclusio ^ report that 

a subject in a state of health I‘ - 

they absolutely deny the existence o passed to other experi- 

From these tests on ,h assembled at Mr Franklin’s in 

ments on patients, ° (hmg the three others experienced vanous 

Passy Four of these seven felt notmng, 

reactions The report states „„Chaip-.- 

Francos Gienel’s eye watered and cause ^ 

complained of pains m her head n ,,^,,^,1,5 „hcn he placed his finger 
there She asserted that cment of the finger from abotc to be ow 

before her face The repealed j„cnts of the head and shoulders 

“s d her ,0 "'-f“'/,;“Ta‘Sreir«o tsilh her eyes closed The ma^em. 
1, seems she experieoced d-' „h,,c her eyes were r'o''d. '>■' 

placed his fingein m^moed Joseph Ennuye experienced elfecl. 

she wpuld get sick *0 we^ pp 18 and 21 ) 

of the same kind, but m marked 

. , ..tv.»r-,ctenzcd these alleged!) less marKca 

The Commissioners might pat.ent felt nil the directions 

effects more accuratel) by i"'" ‘ . “ ff on his chair 

so strongly that he could not hold h.ntsc« 
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The Kepon co— “These effect ment the attenfon of C— 
s, oners and demand a scrupulous exarntnanon (I, p 2 ) ^ t by 
own testimony, what did the Commissioners proceed to do To hx their 
ideas m this regard, they decided to test the patients in other circumstances 

They bnne Mrs de D Mrs de V and Messrs M and R to the treatments 
They Lk These tour people lo observe what they feel but without paying 

'°°Mr° MTaThe moment a finger was placed in front of his injured knee, 
thoueht he felt a sudden warmth where he habitually feels pain 

Mrs de V afflicted with a nervous disorder, was on the verge of falling 
asleep several times while being magnetized she also felt agitated an 
uneasy (I, p 21) 


These effects are of little importance tn comparison with all those the 
ComimssioneTS saw at. Tfty treatments But they are effects, and presuppose 
a cause In the report they are explained as follows 


One may suspect that Mr M devoted too much attention to observing him 
self that Mrs de V was bored that without a doubt the finger was held too 
close to the watering eye of Grenet, and that finally Mrs Charpentier thought 
the Commissioners would be pleased if she said she experienced some effects 

(I pp 24-25} 


This confident denial of influence is founded on nothing but suspicions 
and arbitrary assumptions' 

In addition, the preconception is here introduced (I, p 27) that these 
apparent effects may be the product of the imagination The Commissioners 
pass on to three other expenments performed on three of my patients 
All three had crises, which the Commissioners claim were the effects of 
the imagination 

A >oung man was tahen to a location in which I had magnetized a 
tree and he was led successively to four other trees, 24, 27, 36, and 38 
feet from the one magnetized At eacli tree the young man feels some 
effects, and at the fourth he experiences a crisis I do not accept the 
conclusion that this case constitutes a proof against magnetism and for 
the imagination From the fact that the young man experienced a crisis 
before arriving at the magnetized tree it does not follow that the magnetized 
tree did not have any effect A plausible reason why the young man ex- 
perienced a crisis before arriving at the magnetized tree would have occurred 
to the Commissioners if they had recalled my theory and the effects which 
thc> had themselves witnessed on a number of occasions I had already 
taught them that the procedures which activate the agent, once employed 
on a gi\cn subject, arc consummated when a pleases NatviTe-^omehmes 
sooner, sometimes later I explained that whole days often pass m waiting 
for this moment If the joung man m question experienced a crisis before 
arriving at the magnetized tree, tins can surely be the outcome of a develop- 
ment initiated jicrhaps m the car in which he came with me, or perhaps 
in the treatment of preceding days I dare reproach the Commissioners 
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With a trifle too much haste when I see them pass an 

on a few unique cases, uh.ch at least merited further experimentation before 

being dismissed as effects of the imagination 

The case of Miss B is treated even more superficially 

Magneueed, wT.hou. her suspecung 

screening she felt nothing and con doctor after half an hour 

she responded freely that she fe t gjri ^-as and magnetized 

of fuule treatment, returned to f es she felt uneasy and 

her. this time iMth her convulsive crisis (I, pp 

depressed Finally she experienced a character! 

46 - 48 ) 

This girl, .ho 

in the presence of a number ® ^ j^ad a fit of laughter, 

when she .as magnetized throug e p noted that 

as she almost al.ays does .hen er cn abundant that she could 
this laughter was folio. ed given her to mend, and .as 

not hold on to the linen which not a 

obliged continually to ’ ,1,5 Commissioners could deny the 

proof against magnetism Of co > experienced nothing, and 

testimony of this girl on the groun s Nevertheless her declara 

only later said .hat she did to please n presence 

tion IS stnkingly plausible She uas i 5l,e had been introduced 

of a lady whom she had never seen, comersed gaily 

to obtain work — yet, according to %vhich ordinarily begins 

Thu gcety appears to be not dissmular to 

her crises . ,,, Commissioners seem most anx- 

The aspect of this experiment nhicn poles they contra 

lous to underlme is that m L.ce The fact that they neverthe 

dieted the theory of magnetism an 1 P Uicse effects Mere due 

less obtained apparent effects ivould mdica 

not to magnetism but to imagination magnetism by opposite 

My reply IS obvious Me magn effecUie procedure But at 

- • -* ordinary and m , p^igs ^sould pro- 


poles, which is the most by corresponding poles .ould pro- 

no time did I intimate that ,h. Commissioners the opposite 

duce no effects Indeed, I «‘'=S‘’"“ 7 j'°„,e to expenments badi, conccncd 

This IS doubtless too much anxious to act, 

and badly earned out ine 

never to listen -niton sc\cral other expenmenU ' 

The Commissioners do not m performed at the lou^ 

required attention — such as Che\alicr dc St Louis . lO 

of Mr de la Voisier on a from one side of his head 

not hnoM By touch I made a^P j „med him .0 e^nen- 

to his stomach and side \bc other foot, besides directing 

a .armth .hich I transported to 
and heat throughout his bod> a 
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At Mr Franklin’s I magnetized a woman from the village of Passy 
by reflection m a mirror Her back was turned to the mirror and she did not 
see me She gave the Commissioners a detailed and precise account ot what 
she had experienced 

Countess de L B was m crisis and completely unconscious tier arm 
was held aloft in a state of contraction, a posture entirely contrary to 
nature Addressing myself to the Commissioners present, to Messrs le Roi 
and de Jussieu among others, I asked them if they wished to have her 
change position such that the palm of her hand, which, relative to her 
body, was turned out, would turn towards her body They consented to 
this I did nothing hut present my index finger and the thing took place 
immediately to the great astonishment of these Gentlemen 

Here is another experiment which caused them no less surprise and 
which they likewise forgot in their repiort The four Commissioners of 
the Royal Society of Medicine blindfolded one of the patients of my col- 
league Mr le Dru and without touching the patient, directed the iron 
successively to various parts of his body The patient felt the majonty 
of the directions and was able to indicate them exactly He experienced 
a crisis and tears flowed or stopped as the magnetist wished This scene 
took place at Mr Mauduit s m the presence of himself and Messrs Andry, 
Caille and de Jussieu Mr Andry who told me and several patients of 
the case was still quite amazed 

Forced to acknowledge such marked effects and not wanting to attribute 
them to magnetism the Commissioners assigned them three causes, touch, 
imitation and imagination 


Touch 

These gentlemen then delivered a scholarly theoretical lecture on the 
spleen, the colon, the diaphragm, the ovaries, etc , but experience proves 
that their entire theory of physical contact is foreign to animal mag 
nelism If these gentlemen had deigned to follow my operations from time 
to time, they uould have convinced themselves that often it is not the 
patient I touch who feels the effects so much as another whom I do not 
touch 

The two reports describe the passes involving physical contact as vulgar 
gestures Nothing could be further from the truth These movements are 
taricd, but always gentle and light, except lor particular exceptions which 
come under the recommended class of Medical rubbings, employed princi 
pall) m England, Germany, China and all of India Finally, the Commis 
sionere apparently forgot that in a discourse delivered to them by my 
colleague, Mr de la Fisse, it was stated positively that touch had to be 
gentle and light 
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Imitation 

If by .m.tat,on the Contm.sstoners unde«tand an 

positton. a constituent principle of human 

’ . -j- seems to maKe a law 

tat, on of which, in their own wor* ^ significant phenomena 

—then they are speaking of one 

which can and must occupy the huma bein-r dan 

to answer that this law of Zn be elsewhere) °t but 

gerous m magnetic treatments (as i j 

reinforces the action of the fluid studying 

must reiterate the point they refused i observed a constant 

the course of curative treatments, they ^ communicates 

progress tending towards relief ™‘,„ons ’are salutary, why dismiss 

and propagates impressions liut ii u* k 

the communication as dangerous’ accounts for the great variety of 

But Nature’s law of imitation ha y Commissioners themselves 

reactions observed among the patien ^ spit, others sleep, and 

mention that some of my patients 3rnitation not com- 

yet others are agitated and tormente hiccups, violent coughs, 

municate and propagate to all ^elusion that imitation is a 

profound lethargy, and so forth improbable and devoid of 

cause of the effects attributed to magnetism mip 

proof 


Imagination 

tn it a great deal but they 

What ,s imagination’ The Commusionem 
do not define it p„„er. it produces 

The imagmanou funcuom I, ba.de, u 

enthusiasm or panic terr U j^rge assemb Shakers of 

at theatneal representauom and ,he Shakers 

to revolts, and ivhen . . nlace warm 

Cevem.es, etc W/3,;f.luluenced by and Window’S of 

The imaginalion .s aim the a 

air, an aura of ueatments take p interrupted only 

the room where ^ ^ s,dlenng bumanuy. by sanous expres 

the melancholy specta someuroes sere . „ p,j„o 

by yawm, sighs, a„d finally Ae he ^ improperly 

sions of pam and boreo convulsions 

these are the seconday 3) 

termed crises (I, P 53 , .P hute of our souls, a principle 

To make of imagmatron, which « „al cure, 

^ictive in the real diseases " 
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At Mr Franklin’s I magnetized a rvoman from the village of Passy 
by reflection m a mirror Her bacVvras tamed to tVie rottror and she did not 
see me She gave the Commissioners a detailed and precise account of what 
she had expenenced 

Countess de L B was m crisis and completely unconscious Her arm 
was held aloft in a state of contraction, a posture entirely contrary to 
nature Addressing myself to the Commissioners present, to Messrs le Roi 
and de Jussieu among others, I asked them if the) wished to have her 
change position such that the palm of her hand, which, relative to her 
body, was turned out would turn towards her body They consented to 
this I did nothing but present my index finger and the thing took place 
immediately to the great astonishment of these Gentlemen 

Here is another e>periment which caused them no less surprise and 
which they likewise forgot m their report The four Commissioners of 
the Royal Society of Medicine blindfolded one of the patients of my col- 
league Mr le Dm and, without touching the patient, directed the iron 
successively to various parts of his body The patient felt the majonty 
of the directions and was able to indicate them exactly He expenenced 
a crisis and tears flowed or stopped as the magnetist wished This scene 
took place at Mr Mauduu s, in the presence of himself and Messrs Andry, 
Caille and de Jussieu Mr Andry, who told me and several patients of 
the case, was still quite ama2cd 

Forced to acknowledge such marked effects and not \santing to attribute 
them to magnetism the Commissioners assigned them three causes, touch, 
imitation, and imagination 


Touch 

These gentlemen then delivered a scholarly theoretical lecture on the 
spleen, the colon, the diaphragm, the ovaries, etc , but experience proves 
that their entire theory of physical contact is foreign to an.mal mag- 
netism If these gentlemen had deigned to follow my operations from time 
to time, they would have convinced themselves that often it is not the 
patient I touch who feels the effects so much as another svhom I do not 
touch 

The two reports describe the passes involving physical contact as vnlgar 
gestures Nothing could be further from the truth These movements are 
varied, but always gentle and light, except tor particular exceptions which 
come under the recommended class of Medical rubbings, employed prmc. 
pall) m England, Germany, China, and all of India Finally, the Commis- 
sioners apparentl) forgot that in a discourse delivered to them by my 
colleague Mr dc la Fisse, it was stated positively that touch had to be 
gentle and light 
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effect can be nothing other than Nature’s effort to rid herself “f ^ 
tion— which in Medicine is appropriately called a rrmj I i ^ 

the convulsions experienced by paUents treated by ""only 

have the character of all other convulsions They would ^ onty 

by anxiety and would produce no salutiuy evacuation, they would 

result in calm and relief TT,ev never had a convulsive attack at 

I have treated two epileptics Th y Likewise. 

my clinic, though they had ‘h™ eoLulsions at home, never have 

several people who experience violen 

any m treatment sometimes mild, some- 

Is It not reasonable to j^termined, reinforced, and fort.- 

times violent, are a tme work of ^ managed and prepared that 

lied by some agent’ This work , and evacuated, can hardly 

the morbific humour is brohen dow , p 

be called a pernicious convulsion evacuations by salts, by vomiting, 

Is It the imagination which brings a imagination which 

by perspiration, by urine, by obstructions and scirrhus’ 

restores sleep and digestion, wni renews the haemorrhoidal 

Is It the imagination which evacuate , magma- 

flow and periodic evacuations apoplectic back to life, which 

tion which dispels the gout, the surface^* Is it the imagina- 

forces a well established dartrous imagination which affects 

tion which affects sleeping P®*'®"*® which eases m a moment 

children at the breast’ ‘'“'J „,,hin a short time’ 

the pains of a cruel burn and cu constitute “the great power 

Touch, imitation, and imagina ‘ continuous effects, which 

the presence of which must them, and of which the magnetist 

influences the patients and . 

seems to be the depositary ” (I»P ^ ihe alleged proofs against the 

of the pretended danger of its 


I believe I have cast grave 
existence of animal magnetism 
practice 


and 


’ictice , . magnetism should bo prohibited 

The Commissioners conclude th public treatments only 

The fiixt report advocates be prohibited as such ' because. 


- - T- ^ “T, moTnemm be prohibited os such ’ because 

The second demands that the same, the mcomenienccs and 

procedures and effects being treatment ” (II>P 39) 

the dangers everywhere deserve th ,^hom I have imtructcd, tlicrc 

Among the hundred * pucultv of Medicine of Pans IVbcn the 

1- of the Facun _ demanded 


were twenty one members ^ special voi.v... - 

first report appeared, tins comp > ^ form-ill> abandon, 

that doctors practicing c"”"’' . ^ belief in it Practical coosideralio 

not only that practice but male tins promise, although pnva ) 

moved seventeen of these gen bclicvu tn the practice I never a 
the, admit to me tliat U.c> still bel 
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which I perform, the Commissioners are obliged to communicate ci 
ideas and their principles In metaphysics the imagination is generaUy 
viewed as a great conceptualizing activity In physics, if one wishes to 
define it, the imagination may be said to be the fluid which collects m 
us and which escapes from us more or less actively, depending on the 
force of the internal or external resistance it encounters Under whicli 
if either of these two aspects did the Commissioners consider the power 


which they attribute to the imagination in my treatments’ 

They put words in my mouth when they attribute to me the statement that 
the imagination played the greatest part m the effects of animal magnetism 
(I p 60) Everything they quote from me in this regard is a distortion, 
they were well aware that this remark was but a momentary conjecture 
on my part, devoid of serious consideration When they framed their report 
they ignored the principles which I had so painstakingly explained to them 
They no longer recalled the discourse in which my colleague, Mr la Fisse, 
set forth these principles in a most exact and precise manner The slightest 
real attention to my words would have made clear that I could not possibly 
have said both (a) that animal magnetism was the influence of a physical 
fluid on physical bodies and (6) that it was the simple action of the 


imagination 

The Commissioners speak only of convulsions, but m fact I have never 
had more than six or seven examples of this disease at a time in treatments 
composed of fifty or sixty patients Among more than five hundred patients 
I have treated continuously over the last three years I have had no more 
than twenty who were subject to these convulsions The majority of these 
patients were affected by convulsions even before coming to my treatments 
It would have been easy for the Commissioners to assure themselves of 
this if they had taken the trouble to achieve accuracy Mrs de la S , 
for example, had been subject to violent convulsions for five years before 
placing herself in my care Her crises lasted for days at a time Today, 
and for several months now, they last hardly half an hour and are rarely 
accompained by violent symptoms The convulsions of Miss B , cited by the 
Commissioners, have diminished considerably Miss P, also cited in the 
report, ^vas senously affected by them for some tune but today she has 
no more crises (I do not say that they will not recur in the latter part 
of her treatment Indeed, it is my opinion that they will ) Mr B , whom I 
treated U\o years ago, vsas subject to extremely violent convulsions They 
ceased at the moment of his cure, which the crises themselves had effected 
It suffices to observe the development of these convulsions with some 
attention to convince oneself that they are true Medical crises, although 
the Commissioners contend that they are improperly named that animal 
magnetism is only the art of exciting pernicious convulsions In my view 
I can see no reason to doubt that the crises stem necessarily from an 
internal morbific cause and that they are the effect of this cause This 
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Letter from Franz Anton Mesmer 
to the Royal College of Physicians, London 
on the Occasion of Presenting a Copy 
of his MEMOIRE on his Discoveries 
to the College 
!#> 

Franz Anton Mesmer 


Gentlemen, — 

Persuaded that the kno^vledge and fate of a truth destined to become 
the essential object of your profession cannot be indifferent to you, I ha%e 
the honour to lay before you, in the present memoir, a sketch of a doctrine 
which I term animal magnetism, and of the extent of its utility 

You will readily perceive that the new method of treatment that 
I propose IS not blind empinasm or a peculiar secret, but that the possibility 
and successful practice of it are proved by a theory which is founded 
m nature 

^Vhen Galileo was persecuted for hawng ivished to teach his contempo- 
ranes the motion of the earth, his condemnation tvas not pronounced 

Reproduced in Elhotson John Tht IJaiietanOTalton 1846 Engluh Venjon London 
H BaiUiire, 1846 Pp 60-70 
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anj^ne to instruction uhose conviction of the existence of inimal tmi*nclism 
had not been established beforehand hy an uninterrupted examination 
of my treatments What will these seventeen now do vsith a patient whom 
they believe they can help by means of animal magnetism and whom 
they believe they will hurt by administration of the usual remedies’ Will 
they merely stand speechless’ Will they be forced to deceive their 
conscience’ 

When at the meeting of August 20 1782 I declared to the Facultj 
of Medicine that I treated the afflicted by animal magnetism I furnished 
a list of the names and addresses of thirt) patients wJiom I had ahead), 
cured by this method I have treated over five hundred people since then 
I will not waver in the least from an opinion which mj own reflections 
and six years of experience have but fully afiirmcd 

But even if the condemnation of animal magnetism had proved unavoida 
ble would not it have been necessary to armc at this judgment cautiously, 
and on the basis of more than superficial evidence’ In my vacw such 
an extraordinary course of action must stem from a liiddcn cause Tlic 
learned doctors consulted with regards to the existence of an agent which 
appears to change the present system of ph>sics and medicine invalidating 
most known remedies had to defend themselves against the new doctrine 
It is not easy to renounce accepted ideas— the principles of one s education 
the efforts of ones youth the reputation one has made growing old 
These sources of resistance seem to me the true enemies of animal magnetism 
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in the same or some other country with more brilliancy, and in its triumph 
will annihilate all its miserable detractors 

Gentlemen, this cause, which I may term the cause ot humanity, is 
undamaged in England, where the discovery has not >et been prt^ aime 
I place It today m your hands, because I feel assured that the spin 
of justice which influences all your actions will secure it from *at par y 
spint which has so outraged it upon the continent, and which you are 


destined to avenge 


Respectfully yours 
Pans, March 28, 1802 
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by tbe pbilosopbers and astronomcts of Ins day, bm by priests, who, filled 
with veneration for the Scriptures, tliouqlit, uitli at least an apiicarancc 
of reason, that his assertions were impious and tended to oppose revelation 
He had no facts to offer to his judges, but only calculations and combina- 
tions unintelligible to them The condemnation, lion ever, of tins philosopher 
fixed the character of ignorance and barbarism upon liis age 

Will postmly believe that, at the end of the cightecntli century, an 
assembly appointed to receive useful discoveries, disdained to examine the 
memoir which I presented to them — that, instead of paying attention to 
a subject the utility of vhich shcun by innumcnble facts in all 
parts of France they entirely neglected it by the advice of a pliysicnn 
interested in depreciating it, and who adopted as the ground work of his 
report the fragment of the report of an irregular commission of the ancient 
regime, which had been broken up and destro>cd above sKteen years before 
and the last king of which had forbidden its promulgation as immoraP 
After an examination so slight and superficial, instead of a direct answer, 
which I had a nght to c'fpect, they informed the world, in a periodical, 
that they considered my assertions quackery, and animal magnetism a folly, 
the practice of which was contrary to morality 
If, Gentlemen, 1 had come among you to propose an agent upon the 
nerves for want of which medicine is often at fault, if I had submitted 
to you the examination of the nature and application of my doctrine, 
if I had proved to you by facts, multiplied at pleasure, the reality and 
efficacy of a new method, not only of curing, but of preventing diseases, 
vf I had been eager to place m your hands all the means afforded by 
my discoveries and experience, if I had shewn you that this doctrine, 
which elevates the situation of the physician, must at some future time 
be established in the bosom of society, not to lead to the pracuce of 
an uncertain art but to the employment of a remedy which will secure 
to it the title of preserver of health — if I had come among you with all these 
facts and all these proofs to propose to establish before your eyes a practical 
rivalry between my method of cure and that which has been hitherto 
employed, you would not have repelled me as an enemy, you would not 
have overwhelmed me with insult and contempt, you would not have 
considered the blows given to my reputation and the hindrances opposed 
to the progress of my opinions as a triumph You would, I am certain, 
have behaved more generously, you would have wished the infallible torch 
of repeated experiment to have enlightened your decision and your country- 
men would have blessed you as their true fnend and as depositaries worthy 
of their confidence 

Mesmer, said one of your newspapers will never hold up his head again 
If such IS the destiny of the man, it is not the destiny of the truth, 
which IS m Its nature impenshable, and will shine forth sooner or later 
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After )ou ha\e broug ht yourself to a state of self collectedness, take 
his thumbs between >our two fingers, so that tlie rnside of your t humbs 
may toucti tlie inside of lus Re main in (his situation five minutes, o r until 
perceive there is an eq ual degree of heat between >our thumbs and 
^^Jns_ that being done, }ou will withdraw >our hands, removing them to 
the nght and left, and waving them so that the interior surface be turned 

outwards, and raise ^icr^to his head, then place them upon his two 

shoulde rs, leaving them there about a minute, jou will then draw them 
along the arm to tiie extrcmit} of the fingers, touching lightly You wall 
repeat tins pass^ five or si\ times, alwa}’s turning jour hands and sweeping 
them off a iittle, before reascending jou will then place your hands upon 
' the~head, hold them there a moment, and bnng them dowm before the 
fa ce, at the distance of one or two inches, as far as the pit of the stomach 
there jou will let them remain about two minutes, passing the thumb 
along t fie p it_<3f_the stomach, and the odier fingers down the sides Then 
descend slovvly a long the bo dy^ as_faC-as the l^nees, or farther, and, if 
JOU can conveniently, as far as the ends of the feet You may repeat 
the same processes dunng the greater part of the sitting You maj sometimes 
draw nearer to the patient so as to place your hands behind his shoulders, 
descending slowly along the spine, thence to the hips, and along the thighs 
as far as die Xnees, or to the feet After the first passes you may dispense 
with putting jour hands upon the head, and make the succeeding passes 
along the arms beginning at the shoulder or along the body commencing 
at the stomach 

When JOU wish to put an end to the sitting, take care to draw towards 
the extremity of the hands, and fow-ards the evtremitj of the feet, prolonging 
jour passes beyond these extremities, and shaking your fingers each time 
Finally, make several passes transverselj before the face, and also before 
the breast, at the distance of three or four inches these passes are made 
by presenting the two hands together and briskly drawing them from each 
other, as if to carry off the super abundance of fluid with w hich the patient 
may be charged You see that it is essential to magnetize, alw ays descending 
from the head to the extremities, and never mounting from the extremities 
to the head It is on this account that we turn the hands obliquely when 
they are raised again from the feet to the head The descending passes 
are magnetic, that is, they are accompanied with the intention of mag 
netizing The ascending movements are not Many magnetizers shake their 
fingers slightly after each pass This method, which is never injurious, is in 
certain cases advantageous, and for this reason it is gpod to get in the habit 
of doing It 

Although you may have at the close of the sitting taken care to spread 

* I employ here the word pass which 1$ common to all magneUzers it signifies 
all the movements made fay the hand in passing over the body whether by 
sbghtly touching or at a distance 
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When a sick person desires >ou to attempt to cure him by magnetism, 
and neither the family nor the physician make objection to it, if you feel the 
desire to second his ivishes, and arc resolved to continue the treatment 
60 long as it shall be necessary, settle with him the hour of the sittings, 
make him promise to be exact, not to limit himself to an attempt of 
a few days to conform himself to your advice m relation to regimen, and 
not to speak of the undertaking except to penons who ought naturally 
to be informed of U 

When you are once agreed, and determined to treat the thing seriously, 
remove from the patient all persons who would be troublesome, do not 
keep near you any except necessary witnesses, (one only if it can be so) 
and request of them not to occupy themselves at all with tlie processes 
you employ, nor with the effects that follow, but to unite with you m 
the intention of doing good to the patient Arrange things so as not to 
be too cold nor too warm so that nothing shall interfere ivith the freedom 
of your movements, and take precautions to prevent all interruptions during 
the sitting 

Cause your patient to sit down in the easiest position possible, and place 
yourself before him on a seat a little more elevated, so that his knees 
may be between yours, and your feet by the side of his Demand of him 
in the first place that he give himself up entirely that he think of nothing, 
that he do not trouble himself by exsumning the effects which he experiences, 
that he banish all fear, and indulge hope and that he be not disquieted or 
discouraged if the action of magnetism produces in him temporary pains 

Selections from Chapters 2 and 3 of J P F Deleuze Practical instrucUons m animal 
magnetism Part I French original 1825 Translated from the Pans edition by 
Thomas C Hartshorn with notes by the translator referring to cases in this country 
Providence R I B Cranston 1837 Pp 22 45 
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It IS not b) putting the hand upon the stomach that ^\e can dissipate 
a pain in the knee Here are some pnnciples to guide us 

The magnetic fluid, when motion is given to it, draws along with it 
the blood, the humors and the cause of the complaint For example, 
if one has a pain in the shoulder, and the magnetizer makes passes 
from the shoulder to the end of the fingers, the pam will descend ivith 
the hand it stops sometimes at the elbow, or at the wrist, and goes off 
b) the hands, m which a slight perspiration is perceived Magnetism 
seems to chase away and bear off with it what disturbs the equilibrium, 
and Its action ceases when the equilibrium is restored It is useless to 
search out the causes of these facts, it is sufficient that experience has 
established them, for us to conduct ourselves accordingly, when ue have 
no reason to do othenv ise 

You may be assured that the motions you make externally, will operate 
sympathetically in the interior of the patient’s body, wherever >ou have 
sent the fluid into it 

I think It important to combat an opinion which appears to me entirely 
erroneous, although it is maintained by men well versed in the knowledge 
of magnetism, vw that the processes are in themselves indifferent, that 
they serve only to fix the attention, and that the will alone does all 

The processes are nothing if they are not in unison with a determined 
intention We may even say they are not the cause 0/ the magnetic action, 
but It IS indisputable that they are necessary for directing and concentrating 
and that they ought to be varied according to the end one has in view 
Each one might modify the processes according to his own views and 
practice, but not that he could omit them, or employ them in a manner 
contrary to the general rules For example, various magnetizers act equally 
well by passes, more gentle or more rapid, by contact, or at a distance, 
by holding the hands to the same place, or by establishing currents But 
It IS absurd to believe one can cure chilblains on the feet, by placing the 
hands on the breast 

Persons who are not in the habit of magnetizing, think they ought to 
exert a great deal of force For which purpose they contract their muscles, 
and make efforts of attention and will This method is often injurious 
When the will is calm and constant, and the attention sustained by the 
interest we take in the patient, the most salutary effects ensue, without 
our giving ourselves the least pain A person ought not to fatigue 

himself by magnetic processes he will experience fatigue enough from 
the loss of the vital fluid 

It frequently happens that magnetism gradually re establishes the har- 
mony of the system without producing any sensation, and its influence 
IS perceived only in the restoration of health In that case you ought 
to continue zealously to follow the processes I have pointed out, without 
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the fluid over all the surface of the body, it is proper, in finishmj;, to 
make several passes along the legs from the knees to the end of the feet . 

This manner of magnetirmg b> longiludmTl passes, directing tiic ui 
from the head to the extremities, without fixing upon an> part in preference 
to others, is called magnctt-iug by the hug pass It is more or less 

proper m all cases, and it is requisite to crnplo) it m the first silting, 
when there is no special reason for using any other The fluid is thus 
distributed into all the organs, and it accumulates mtiinlly in those which 
have need of it Besides the passes made at a short distance, others arc 
made, just before finishing, at the distance of two or three feet They 
generally produce a calm, refreshing and pleasurable sensation 

There is one more process b) which it is very advantageous to terminate 
the sitting It consists in placing one’s self by the side of the patient, 
as he stands up and, at the distance of a foot, making with both hands, 
one before the body and the other behind, seven or eight passes, commencing 
above the head and descending to the floor, along which the hands arc 
spread apart This process frees the head, re establishes the equilibrium 
and imparts strength 

When the magnetizer acts upon the patient, they arc said to be tn 
communication, (rapport) That is to say, we mean by tlic word commumea- 
tion, a peculiar and induced condition, which causes tlie magnetizer to exert 
an influence upon the patient, there being between them a communication 
of the vital principle 

Ordinarily magnetism acts as well and even better m the interior of 
the body, at the distance of one or two inches, than by the touch It is 
enough at the commencement of the sitting to lake the thumbs a moment 
Sometimes it is necessary to magnetize at the distance of several feet 
Magnetism at a distance is more soothing, and some nervous persons cannot 
bear any other 

It IS by the ends of the fingers, and especially by the thumbs, that the fluid 
escapes with the most activity For this reason it is, w e take the thumbs of 
the patient m the first place, and hold them whenever w e are at rest 

The processes I have now indicated, are the most regular and advan- 
tageous for magnetism by the long pass but it is far from being always 
proper, or even possible to employ them When a man magnetizes a woman, 
even if it were his sister it might not be proper to place himself before 
her in the manner described, and also when a patient is obliged to keep 
his bed, It would be impossible 

Let us now consider the arcumstances which point out particular 
processes 

When any one has a local pain, it is natural, after establishing a com- 
munication. to carry the magnetic action to the suffering part It is not 
by passing the hands over the aims that we undertake to cure a sciatic, 
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Magnetism causes the eyes to be closed Tfiey are shut m such a mann er 
that the patient cannot open them» he feels a calm, a sensation o f^nrigml 
enjoyment, he grows dro wsy, he sleeps, he vakes uhen spoken to, or 
else he wakes ol htm seii at the end of a certain time, and finds h imself 
refi^shed Sometimes he enters into somnambulism, in which state he hears 
the m^netizer and answers him without awaking The state of som 
nambulism does not fake p lace except m a smal l number of cases 
"HercT ought to observe, that the magnetic sleep is of itself essentially 
restorative During this sleep, nature unassisted works a cure, and it is 
often sufficient to re establish the equilibrium, and cure nervous complaints 
When you have ended the sitting, you will agree VMth the patient upon 
the hour when the next one shall take place, and you wall endeavor to 
be exact It is advantageous to magnetize every day at th e sam e hour, 
and above all not to change the hour agreed up on fo r many days in 
surcession He who undertakes a treatment, ought in general to live 

temp pratply, avoiding all exce sses, an d tp^uard as much as possible against 
all things which tend to interrupt or disturb the exercise of his physical 
and moral powers 
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troubling yourself about the manner m which the magnetism acts, and 

without seeking for any apparent effect ... 

The happiest thing that can happen to him who for tlic first time attemp s 
to magnetize, is, to encounter -v subject who vs not insensible to the action 
of magnetism, and who nevertheless feels only slight and gradual effects 
from It If the first patient whose case is undertaken is absolutely in- 
sensible to the action, one is apt to imagine he has not conducted the process 
aright, or else he doubts his own power, and m proportion as one doubts 
It, It really becomes enfeebled If one were at first to sec wonderful cfTccts 
produced, he would be apt to yield to cunosity and cndiuslasm, and the 
attention vsould be drawn from the essential object, which is a cure 


To magnetize well, it is necessary to be very attentive, to be surprised 
at nothing, and to observe the effects produced, only the better to direct 


the action of magnetism 

The instruction which I here give, has for its principal object, to prevent 
false ideas and exaggerated opinions, to which persons arc liable to be 
exposed, for want of experience They who adopt my principles will 
not lose confidence m their powers because they have not at first succeeded, 
they will not be precipitated into exaggeration because they have seen 
surprising things They will know how to modify both the influence of 
their will and the processes which they first employed 
There are patients in whom the influence of magnetism is displayed 
in two or three minutes, others, who do not feel it for a long time 
There are some m whom the effects are constantly increasing, others, who 
experience at the first time all that they will experience m the course 
of a long treatment 

The effects by which magnetism manifests its action are greatly 
varied They change sometimes, in proportion to the change wrought 
in the malady 

I will now describe the effects which are most commonly exhibited 

The magnetized person perceives a heat escaping from the ends of your 
fingers, when you pass them at a little distance before the face, although 
your hands appear cold to him, if you touch him He feels this heat 
through his clothes, m some parts or m all parts of his body before which 
your hands pass He often compares it to water moderately warm, flowing 
over him, and this sensation precedes your hand His legs become numb, 
especially if you do not carry your hands as low as his feet, and this 
numbness ceases when, towards the close, you make passes along the legs 
to the toes, or below them Sometimes instead of communicating heat, 
you communicate cold, sometimes also you produce heat upon one part 
of the body, and cold upon another There is often induced a general 
warmth, and a perspiration more or less considerable Pam is felt m the 
parts where the disease is seated These pams change place, and descend 
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to be adapted to convince the Academy, its members nominated a com- 
mission charged to decide whether it was expedient to undertake a fresh 
examination into the question of animal magnetism The report presented 
by Husson was in favour of such an examination, and the Academy, by a 
majority of thirty-five votes against twenty-five, nominated a commission of 
inquiry, consisting of Bourdois, Double, Fouquier, Itard, Gueneau de Mussy, 
Guersant, Leroux, Magendie, Marc, Thillaye, and Husson Magendie and 
Double, finding that the experiments were not very carefully performed, 
took no part m the labours of the commission At the end of five years’ 
patient research, m June, 1831, Husson presented a report in which the 
existence of animal magnetism was affirmed “The results are negative 
or insufficient m the majonty of cases,” the report declares, “in others 
tliey are produced by sveanness, monotony, or by the imagination It 
appears, hotvever, that some results depend solely on magnetism, and cannot 
be produced without it These are physiological phenomena, and well estab- 
lished therapeutically ” The importance of this work decides us to reproduce 
its principal conclusions m extenso 

The contact of the thumbs and hands, fncaon, or the employment of 
certain gestures ivithm a short distance of the body, which are called 
passes, are the means employed to place the patient en rapport, or, m 
other words, to transmit the action of the magneuzer to his subject 

The time necessary for transmitting and effecting this magneuc acuon 
vanes from half an hour to one minute 

When once a person has been throivn into the magneuc sleep, it is not 
ahvays necessary to have recourse to contact and passes in order to magnetize 
him afresh A glance from the magneuzer, or his will alone, may have 
the same influence 

The effects produced by magneusm are extremely varied, it agitates some 
people and calms others, it generally causes a momentary quickening of 
the respiration and of the circulation, this is followed by fibnllary, convulsive 
movements like those produced by electric shocks, by a more or less profound 
torpor, by stupor and somnolence, and, in a feiv instances, by what mag 
neUzers term somnambulism 

The perceptions and faculties of individuals who are throivn by magnetism 
into a state of somnambulism are modified in various ways 

Some, amid the noise of general comersauon, only hear the voice of 
their magnetizer, many make a direct reply to the questions which he 
or the persons with whom they arc placed en rapport address to them, 
others converse wth all those who surround them, in few instances are 
they aivare of what is passing They are generally completely unconscious 
of any sudden external noise made close to their ears, such as the striking 
of copper vessels, the fall of a piece of funutur^ etc. 

The eyes are closed, and the lids yield ivith difficulty to any effort made 
svith the hand to open them This operation causes pain, and the pupil 
of the eye is then seen to be contracted and turned upwards, or sometimes 
towards the base of the orbit 

Someumes the sense of smell is altogether absent, and they may be 
made to breathe nitnc acid or ammonia without being incommoded, or 
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Alfred Binet and Charles Samson Fere 

In 1820 It might have been supposed that animal magnetism was about 
to enter upon a scientific era Dr Bertrand, a former pupil of the Poly- 
technic School, had just brought the subject before the public in a course 
of lectures General Noizet, about the same time, drew up a paper for 
the Royal Academy of Berlin on somnambulism and animal magnetism 
Experiments were performed m the hospitals, directed at the H6tel-Dieu 
by Du Potet, pupil of Husson, and at the Salpetnfere by Georget and 
Rostan The experiments made on hystencal patients were not such as 
to modify the scepticism of the scientific world, and it was thought probable 
that the experimenters had been deceived by their patients Indeed Pet- 
romlle, one of Georget s well-known somnambulists, afterwards confessed 
that she had imposed on the observers But Richer justly observes that such 
confidences are the common boasts of hysterical patients, and that those 
who believe them incur the same reproach of credulity as their opponents 
are charged with 

The general council of the hospitals put an end to these operations, 
on the ground that the patients should not be subjected to such experiment, 
but on all sides the need of some definite proof was felt 

In 1825 Foissac induced the Acadwny of Medicine, which had succeeded 
to the Royal Society of Medicme to take part m the controversy He 
drew up a paper, in which he undertook to show that simple contact 
enabled his somnambulists to diagnose their diseases, with an intuition 
worthy of the genius of Hippocrates Although such language did not seem 

In ylnvmaf magnetism French onginal, 1887 Ensl iransiation NY D Appleton 
and Co, 1888, Chapter 2 Pp 33-53 
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In two somnambulists v,e observed the power of foreseeing the more 
or less remote or complicated acts of the orgamsm One of them announced, 
several days, and even months, m advance, the day, hour, and mmute 
on which an epileptic attack would occur, the other indicated the epoch 
of his cure Their previsions were verified with remarkable accuracy These 
appear only to apply to the acts and lesions of their own organisms 
We only observed one somnambulist who mdicated the symptoms of the 
diseases of three persons with whom he was placed en rapport, although 
v\ e inquired into a considerable number of cases * 

Some of the magnetized pauents experienced no benefit Others derived 
more or less relief from the treatment, in one case habitual suffering was 
suspended, in another strength returned, in a third epileptic attacks were 
averted for several months, and in a fourth senous paralysis of long standmg 
was completely cured 

Considered as the agent of physiological phenomena, or as a therapeutic 
expedient, magnetism must tale its place in the scheme of medical science, 
and consequently it should be practised or superintended by physicians 
only, which is the rule in northern countries 

The commission has had no opportunity of verifying the other faculties 
which are said by magnetizers to be possessed by somnambulists But the 
facts collected and now set dowm are of sufficient importance to justify 
the belief that the Academy ought to encourage researches into magnetism, 
since It IS an interesting branch of psychology and of natural history 
(Signed) Bourdois de la Motte, Fouquier 

Gueneau de Mussy, Guersant, 
Itard, J Leroux, Marc, Thil- 
LAYE, Husson (reporter) 

Such was the celebrated report, of which the magnetizers made so much 
that the Academy did not venture to print it 
It must be admitted that the commissioners did not pursue in their re- 
searches a rigorously scientific method Since they were chiefl) desirous 

* “M Marc, a member of the commission consented to undergo examination 
by a somnambulist and Mile Celme ivaj requested to consider atte^t^^eIy the 
state of our colleague s health She applied her hand to his forehead and to 
the region of the heart, and at the end of three minutes she said that there 
v\as a determination of blood to the head and that on its left side Af Afarc 
was now suffering from pain that he was often oppressed especially after 
eating that he s\-as subject to a hacking cough that the lower part of the 
chest was congested with blood that there was obstrucUon to the passage of 
food that there was a contraction m the region of the ensiform appendix, 
and that in order to effect a cure M Marc should be frequently bled that 
hemlock plasters should be applied that he should be rubbed with laudanum 
on the lower part of the chest that he should dnnk lemonade prepared with 
gum Arabic that he should eat httJe and often and not go out walking im 
mediately after meals 

‘We wxre anxious to hear whether M Marcs experience agreed wath the 
somnambulists assertions He said (hat he really suffered from oppression alter 
eating that he was subject to a cough and had pam on the right side of the 
head but that he was not consaous of any uneasiness in the digestive canal 
‘ We w-cre struck b> ihe analogy beW^-een M Afarc’s sensations and the asser 
tions of the somnambulist we noted it carefully, and await a future opportunity 
of confirming the existence of this singular faculty”— Text cf Report 
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even wuhout the.r becoming aivare of it Bu, this is not always the case, 
and some subjects retain the sense of smell 
Most o! the somnambulists whom wc have observed were y 

sensible The feet might be iicWed, the nostrils and the corner of ‘he eyelid 
might he touched with a feather, the skin might be pinched untd it was dis- 
coloured, pins might suddenly be driven to some depth under the nails and 
the subjects would betray no sign of pain, nor even a consciousness of the 
fact Finally, a somnambulist has been rendered insensible to one of the 
most painful surgical operations, and neither the countenance, the pu se, 
nor the respiration betrayed the slightest emotion 
We have only observed one individual who was thrown into the state 
of somnambulism when magnetized for the first time Sometimes somnambu- 
lism only occurs after the eighth or tenth seance 
We have constantly observed that natural sleep, which is the repose of 
the organs of the senses, of the intellectual faculties, and of voluntary 
movements, precedes and terminates the stale of somnambulism 

The magnetized subjects whom we have observed under somnambulism 
retain the faculties of the waking state The memory even appears to be 
more retentive and of wider range, since they recollect all that occurred 
on each previous occasion when they were under somnambulism 
We have observed tuo somnambulists who were able, with closed eyes, 
to distinguish the objects placed before them, who could declare, without 
touching them, the sun and value of playing cards, who could read words 
traced with the hand or some lines from a book opened at random 
This phenomenon has even occurred when the fingers are firmly pressed 
upon the closed eyelids ‘ 


“On January 12 there was a meeting of the commission at the house of 
M Fousac This physician announced that he should put Paul to sleep, that 
when he was m this state of somnambulism, a finger would be applied to 
each closed eyelid and that in spite of this he would distinguish the colour of 
cards he would read the title of a book, or some words or lines indicated at 
random in the book itself After the magnetic passes had been made for two 
minutes Paul was thrown into sleep The eyelid were kept constantly closed, 
in turn hy Fouquier, Itard, Marc, and the lepoiter, and a new pack of cards 
was presented to him, from which the royal stamp was freshly removed When 
these ivere shuffled together, Paul named them successively without effort the 
king of spades the ace of clubs, the queen of spades the nine of clubs, the 
seven the queen and the eight of diamonds 

tVhen the eyelids were kept closed by Segalas, a volume with which the 
«porter was provided was presented to him He read from the title-page, 
Histoire de France, was unable to read the two intermediate lines and could 
read only the name of AnqueUl on the fifth Ime, where it is preceded by the 
preposition par '^e book svas then opened at page 88, and he read the 
hnt line le nombre de ses ’ He missed the word troupes, and w^nt on, 

Au moment ou on le croyait le plus occufe tfei plauiri du carnaval’ He hke- 
“tie Lcmif, but was unable to read the Roman figures 
Which loUowed it A paper was presented him on which were written the words 
agglulmaliofi and magnitnme animal He spelled the first word and pro- 
nounced the two others Finally, the report of this stance was presented to him, 
he read the date with some distinctness and some of the words which were 
more kgibly wnUen than the rest In all these expenments the fingers were 
applied to the whole surface of each eye, by pressing the upper on the lower hd 
from above in a downward direction, and wc observed that there was a constant 
rotatory movement of the eyeball as if it were directed towards the object 
presented to the vision "—Text of the Report 
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raising the eyelid, the pupil was seen to be contracted and turned upwards 
The surface of the body was generally insensible to pain, the 
skin might be pinched until it was discoloured, pins might be driven under 
the nails without disturbing the subject’s impassibility ” All this description 
IS excellent it is unfortunate that the commissioners, who observed the 
natural phenomenon with such accuracy, were unable to detach it from the 
phantasmagoria by which it was surrounded 

Finally, the commissioners were mistaken in two points First, m con- 
founding the question of animal magnetism with the extraordinary and 
Supernatural phenomena descnbed by the magnetirers, secondly, in not 
bringing to a study of these phenomena, which required the utmost caution, 
the rigorous care which we have a right to demand from an academical 
commission 

The Academy, which did not include among its members many partisans 
of magnetism, was somewhat astonished by Husson’s report It was read 
m the meetings held on the 21st and 28th of June, 1831 But there was 
no public debate, nor was the question put to the vote The report was 
not even printed, only committed to writing The Academy shrank from 
deciding such burning questions 

In 1837 the brooding discussion burst forth, on account of the painless 
extraction of a tooth during the magnetic sleep, which was related by 
M Oudet 

Berna, a young magnetizer implored the attention of the Academy 
of Medicine, and a fresh commission was nominated It consisted of Roux, 
Bomllaud, Cloquet, Emery, Pel/etier, Caventou, Comae, Oudet, and Dubois, 
the last named acting as reporter The Academy ^\as again dra\vn in the 
wrong direction Bema urged them to examine extraordinary phenomena, 
such as vision without using the eyes, and the communication of the mag 
netizer’s thoughts to his subject, phenomena which he boasted of producing 
in two of his somnambulist subjects 

The results of this inquiry, which was conducted with greater care than 
that of the previous commission, were negative We give the conclusions 
of this report, as iv e have already given those of Husson’s report 

1st conclusion 

Dubois, in terminating his report, states that it appears from all the facts 
and incidents svitnessed by us that, in the first place, no special proof 
his been given to us as to the existence of a special state, called the state 
of magnetic somnambulism, that it is only by way of asseruon, and not 
by way of demonstrauon, that the itiagneuzer has affirmed at each stance, 
before undertaking any experiments, that his subjects were in a state of 
somnambulism 

It is true that, according to the magnetizer s programme, we might be 
assured that the subject, before he was thrown into a state of somnambufism, 
was in perfect possession of all his senses, that for this purpose we were 
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to prove the eresteece or non existence of animal magnetism, they applmd 
themselves almost exclusively to the study of extraordma^ facts ey 
thought that if the results of a given experiment exceeded the Jimits ot 
the possible, animal magnetism would thereby be proved In this way the 
question was wrongly stated, since it was possible that magnetism might 
be at once a natural fact, and a fact which agreed with known physiologica 
laws The commissioners did not understand this elementary truth Im- 
pelled by curiosity with respect to the marvellous and the supernatural, they 
directed their attention to those phenomena which were the most disputed 
and the most open to dispute, such as the transposition of the senses, 
the power of reading with bandaged eyes or vision by means of the internal 
organs, by the epigastrium or the occiput, together with the diagnosis of 
diseases and an acquaintance with their remedies 

It appears that on all these points the conduct of the inquiry was unsatis- 
factory, and that the commissioners neglected to take any sufficient precau- 
tions Some of the experiments were really futile The report states that 
a somnambulist named Pent, whose eyes were so firmly closed that the 
eyelashes were interlaced, and who was constantly watched by commis- 
sioners who “held the light,” was able to read what tvas presented to 
him, and played several games of piquet with great spirit It does not 
appear that any precautions were taken to prevent this individual from 
reading through his eyelashes The commissioners were content to watch 
his eyes and it did not occur to them that there is nothing more easy 
than to read ivith the eyes apparently closed At another seance^ Paul, 
a young law student, over whose eyes a commissioner placed his hand, dis 
played a marvellous clairvoyance, they divided the cards m a pack and he 
could read almost fluently The reporter observed, however, that the eyeball 
was constantly rolling, and appeared to be directed towards the object 
presented to the vision When we add that the young man read slowly, 
before a large circle, hnd that he made mistakes, we shall agree with Segalas 
a member of the Academy, who had himself on one occasion kept the 
eyes of the subject closed, that it was probably possible to move the eyelids, 
to catch a glimpse of some of the ivords, and to guess the rest At any 
rate, more careful experiments were needed before admitting that it is 
possible to see and read with closed eyes We do not speak of internal 
vision, of the prevision of crises, and the instinctive knowledge of remedies, 
since the experiments iverc all of the same stamp 

Together iMth these unsatisfactory statements we find some good descrip 
tions of somnambulism The commissioners observed that when the subjects 
is-ere put to sleep they presented “an acceleration of the pulse and of 
the breathing, fibnlhry movements like those produced by electric shocks, 
stupor, and somnolence The subject sometimes made a direct reply 
to the question addressed to him, but m general he uas quite unconscious 
of an) sudden noise made at his ear The eyes were closed, and on 
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paralyzed, even m this case her words were not m accordance rsith her 
magnetizers pretensions, so that we only obtain assertions wthout proof, 
opposed to other assertions, equally wthout proof 

4th conclusion 

^Vhat we have just said with reference to the aboIiUon and restuuuon 
of sensibility, is applicable in every respect to the so called abolition and 
restitution of the power of movement, of which your commissioners did 
not obtain the slightest proof 

5th conclusion 

One paragraph of the programme is enutled, ‘Obedience to the mental 
order to cease, in the midst of a conversation, to reply verbally and by 
signs to a given person ’ 

In the seance of March 5, the magnetizer attempted to prove to the com 
missioners that the power of his will went so far as to produce this effect 
but it resulted from the facts which occurred dunng this seance that, 
on the contrary, the somnambulist ivas still unable to hear when the experi 
menter no longer wished to prevent her from hearing, and that she appeared 
to possess the potver of hearing when he distinctly desired her to hear 
nothing So that, according to the somnambulist’s assertions, the faculty 
of hearing, or of ceasing to hear, was in this instance in absolute revolt 
against the ivill of the mzgneuzer 

But well considered facts lead the commissioners to the conclusion that 
there was neither a revolt nor a submission of the will, only an absolute 
independence 

6th conclusion 

Transposition of the sense of sight— The magnetizer, as jou are aivare, 
complied with the commissioners request in turning from the study of 
the abolition and restitution of sensibility and the power of movement, 
in order to consider more important facts, namely, the facts of vision 
without the aid of the eyes All the incidents in connection with these facts 
have been shorni to you, they occurred in thesience of Apnl 3, 1837 

Berna undertook to show the commissioners that a woman, influenced 
by his magnetic manipulations, could decipher words, distinguish playing 
cards and follow the hands of a watch, not by means of her eyes, but 
by her occiput — a fact which would imply either the transposition or the 
inutihty of the organs of sight dunng the magnetic state These expenments 
were made, and as you are avvare, were a complete failure 

All which the somnambulist tnew, all which she was able to infer from 
what was said in her immediate vicinity, all which she could naturally 
surmise, she uttered with bandaged eyes, from which we at once concluded 
thvt she was not without ingenuity 'Ilius, v>hen the magnetizer invited one 
of the commissioners to wnte a vvord on a card and to present it to 
the woman’s occiput, she said that she saw a card, and even the writing 
on the card If she was asked how many persons were present, she could, 
since she hid seen them enter, approTimately declare their numlicr If she 
was asked whether she saw a commissioner situng near her, engaged in 
writing with a scratching pen, she raised her head, tned to see under 
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,o pact h.m, and that he tvould then be put to sleep m *<= preence 
ol the comniitnoners But rt appeared from nor cxpetimenK at he reotire 
of the 3rd of March, and before any magnetumg process had taken place, 
that the subject of experiment v.as as insensible to pm pricks before t e 
supposed sleep as he was when it had occurred, that his countenance and 
rephcs varied little before and after the so called magnetic sleep Your com- 
missioners are unable to decide whether this was from inadvertence, from 
a natural or acquired insensibility to pain, or from an unreasonable desire 
to attract attention It is true that we vvere told on each occasion that 
the subjects were asleep, but this was purely a matter of assertion 

If, however, experiments made upon subjects presumed to be in a state 
of somnambulism should ultimately prove the existence of such a state, 
the conclusions we are about to draw from their experiments will show 
whether such proofs have any value or not 


2nd conclusion 

According to the terms of the programme, the second experiment is 
intended to establish that the subjects are insensible to pain 

We must, however, recall the restnctions imposed on your commissioners 
The face was not to be subjected to such experiments, nor yet those parts 
of the body which are usually covered, so that they could only be performed 
on the hands and the neck These parts were not to be pinched nor tivitched 
nor placed in contact with any burning substance, nor exposed to any 
high temperature, the only thing permitted was to insert the points of 
needles to the depth of half a line, and at the same time the face was half 
covered by a bandage which did not allow us to observe the expression 
of the countenance, when the attempt was made to inflict pain When we 
recall all these restrictions, we deduce from them the following facts -—(I) 
that the sensations of pain we were permitted to excite were extremely 
slight and of limited extent, (2) that they could only be excited on a 
small portion of the body, which was perhaps accustomed, to receive such 
impressions, (3) that since these impressions were always of the same kind, 
they were of the nature of tattooing, (4) that the face, and particularly 
the eyes, in Avhich the expression of pain is most apparent, were concealed 
from the commissioners, (5) that under these circumstances, impassibility, 
however absolute and complete, could not be accepted by us as a conclusive 
proof that the subject in question was devoid of sensibility 

3rd conclusion 

The magnelizer undertook to prove to the commissioners that, by the 
mere exercise of the will, he had the power of making his subject either 
locally or generally sensible to paw, whidi he terms the restitutton of 
sensibility 

As, however, he had been unable to give us any experimental proof that 
he had taken away and destroyed this girls sensibility, this experiment 
was correlaUve with the other, and it was consequently impossible to prove 
such a resUtution, moreover, the facts observed by us showed that all 
the attempts made m this direction had completely failed You must remem 
ber, gentlemen, that the only venficaiion consisted m the somnambulist’s 
assertions When, for instance, she assured the commissioners that she was 
unable to move her left leg, this was no proof that the limb was magnetically 
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When this report, taking such a deaded part against animal magnetism, 
was read, Husson felt himself to be directly attacked, and replied The 
Academy, however, accepted the conclusions of the report by an immense 
majority In our opinion this report did not prove much, since general 
conclusions could not be drawn from the negative experiments performed 
on only two somnambulists 

In order to settle the question of animal magnetism, the younger Burdin, 
a member of the Academy, proposed to award from his private fortune 
a prize of 3,000 francs to any person who could read a given writing 
without the aid of his eyes, and in the dark The Academy accepted 
the proposal In this way the field of experiment was restricted, and it 
seemed that by limiting the point at issue, it was rendered more decisive 
This was a defiance hurled by the Academy at the magnetizers and at 
the first glance it might appear that Burdm went straight to the heart 
of the question He, speaking for the Academy, seemed to say, “If there 
is a single somnambulist capable of reading without using his eyes, we 
will admit the existence of animal magnetism, and go into the question 
If no somnambulist can stand the test, animal magnetism has no existence ” 
But as Richer has observed, the dilemma is false Somnambulists might 
easily be admitted to be incapable of reading without using their eyes, and 
yet be genuine somnambulists In fact, the Academy demanded that a 
miracle should be wrought before they would believe in animal magnetism 

At this time Pigeaire, a Montpellier doctor, had a daughter, ten or 
eleven years of age, who, in a state of somnambulism, did many wonderful 
things, and especially could read wnting when her eyes were covered by 
a bandage of black silk This was attested by Lordat, the Professor of 
Physiology at Montpellier Pigeaire brought his daughter to Pans, in hopes 
of gaming the Burdm pnze He began with giving private seances, which 
w£*j» CGJupieSeiy successfvi, and, indeed, the pnvate seance generally suc- 
ceeds A very favourable report, signed by Bousquet, Orfila, Ribes, Reveifie- 
Panse, etc, is still extant But the scene changed uhen it uas necessary 
to appear before the commission nominated by the Academy The com- 
missioners suspected that the bandage used by Pigeaire did not serve as 
a complete obstacle to the normal vision In fact there is nothing apparently 
so simple, and in reality so difficult, as to find a bandage which is absolutely 
opaque, any one ma> see perfectly through an extremely minute hole, such 
as may, for instance, be perforated m a card, and especially if there are 
more holes than one, placed at intervals of one or tuo millimetres from 
each other If our readers wish for further information on this interesting 
question, we must refer them to Decliambrc’s article on Mesmerism 
{DicUonnatre encychpidtque des Sctenccs medteaUs) * Decliambre took 

•Gerdy’s paper on the *ame subject may also be read with interest Hutoue 
aeadimtque du magnfttsme animal, par Burdin jeune el Dubois <r Amiens 
p 605 
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the bandage, and said that this gentleman held something white in ^ 
hand When asked ^^hether she saiv the mouth of the same individual, who 
had left off writing and placed himself behind her, she said that he had 
something white in his mouth Hence we concluded that this somnambulist, 
more experienced and adroit than the former one, was able to make more 


plausible surmises 

But with respect to facts really adapted to establish vision by means 
of the occiput, decisive, absolute, and peremptory facts, they were not 
only altogether absent, but those which we observed were of a nature 
to give rise to strange suspicions as to this svoman’s honesty, as we shall 


presently observe 


7th conclusion clairvoyance 


When the magnetiaer despaired of proving to the commissioners the trans 
posmon of the sense of sight the nullity and superfluity of the eyes during 
the magnetic state, he sought to take refuge in the fact of clairvoyance, 
or of vision through opaque bodies 

You are acquainted with the experiments made on this subject The mam 
conclusion deduced from these facts was that a man, placed before a 
woman m a given altitude, is unable to give her the power of distinguishing 
the objects presented to her when her eyes are bandaged 
Here your commissioners were occupied with a more serious reflection 
Admitting for a moment an hypothesis which is very convement for mag 
neuzers, that in many cases somnambulists lose all lucidity, and are as 
unable as ordinary mortals to see by means of the occiput, of the stomach, 
or through a bandage, what are we to conclude with respect to the woman 
who gave mmuie description of objects quite different from those presented 
to her’ We are at a loss what to think of a somnambulist who described 
the knave of clubs on a blank card, who transformed the ticket of an 
academician into a gold watch with a white dial plate inscribed with black 
figures, and who, if she had been pressed, would perhaps have gone on 
to tell us the hour marked by this watch 


If, gentlemen, you now ask what is the ultimate and general conclusion 
to be inferred from all these experiments, made in our presence, we declare 
that hi Bema undoubtedly deceived himself when, on February 12 of this 
year, he tvroie to the Royal Academy of Medicine that he could boast of 
affording m the personal cxpcnence of %vhich we were in need (these are 
his words), when he offered to show to your delegates conclusive facts, 
when he affirmed that these facts were of a nature to throw light upon 
physiology and upon therapeutics You haic now been acquainted with these 
f-icis, you agree with us that they are by no means conclusive as to the 
doctrine of animal magnetum, and that they have nothing in common 
either with physiology or with therapeutics 

We do not attempt to decide whether the more numerous and varied facts 
supphed by other magnetBcrs would lead to a different conclusion, but it is 
certain tint if other rnagnemers exist, they do not openly appear, and they 
,l to challenge the sanction or reprobation of the Academy 

(Signed) M M Roux (President), Bouillaud, 

II CtOQOET, Emfry, Pelletier, 
Caventou, Cornat, Oubet, Du- 
bois (Reporter) 

Pans, July 17, 1837 
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At any rate, the Academy ought not to have accepted Double’s trenchant 
proposition, declaring that the question as to animal magnetism Mas defi 
nitively closed, as if no new facts might subsequent!) arise to compel the 
Academy to reverse its summary judgment These neiv facts consist, as 
we are aware, m hypnotism, formerly regarded as an illusion, and noi\ 
accepted as a truth of which no one can doubt the reality 

In fact, the history of animal magnetism is of all histones the most 
instructive and philosophic we must be indeed incorrigible if it does not 
disgust us with a priori negations 

It ^vas a matter of course that after the Academy had pronounced its 
sentence, somnambulists continued to see through opaque bodies, to predict 
future events, and to prescnbe remedies, just as if the Academy had not 
spoken at all ... 
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the pains to try for himself the arrangements made by magnetizers for 
covering the eyes of their somnambulists and he was satisfied that none 
of these arrangements, although apparently very complex, would after 
a while prevent them from readmg the writing placed under their eyes We 
may add that errors become more probable from the excessive keenness of 
sight common m somnambulists, from the time which elapses before the read- 
ing begins and from the contortions by which the subject tries to displace 
or loosen the bandage The Academicians were, therefore, justified in reject- 
ing the bandage used by Pigeaire They suggested a mask or headpiece 
of black silk very light and stretched on two iron \vires, so that it might 
be held at the distance of six inches from the girl’s face, so as not to 
interfere with her breathing, nor with her freedom of action Pigeaire, 
on his side, objected to this, and they were unable to come to an agreement, 
in spite of the concessions made by the commissioners, so that the experi- 
ments did not take place In fact, Pigeaire’s stipulations would, as it was 
said at the time have degraded the expenment into a mere game of 
blind man’s buff 

Pigeaire was succeeded by another magnetizer, Teste, who presented 
imself before the Academy he boasted of the possession of a somnambulist 

r'i' T ^ This experiment 

was eanly performed, and the magntUzer and the commissioners soon agreed 

Sle mH“ 1®“' subject was 

unable to divine a single word of the writing 

The Burdin prize was not awarded 

rcfuseTt!r°an’ henceforward 

tions which refpr tn n ♦ i cademy of Sciences treats the proposi- 

so many discussions and°r^'’ patient research, of 

the existence of animal magnet”,^ “n-pkte negation of 

we^hL'tr^d;^!:^, pllt''rhe'’k!’u of“^™^ - 

contenting themsehes with the’^stud, of th ^ Instead of 

phenomena, they were bent on establishing the 

phenomena, such as vision by means of ib psychical 

wrlli future esents The Acldemy was als “'"'"P"’ stequamtance 

by them tnto tins research into the marxellouT U " 

the outset of the Academic history of animal m ’’ 

was wrongly staled It seems lo^s that the f ^ *= P™Mcin 

clearly stated a question which the magnetizers were T 

It should have been seen that amnntr u ^ ^ allowed to obscure, 

magnetizers, there might he some wh.A wem cTnTeeted Ch T"’''' 

cal laws, and which might become the object ol senou: a:d LiZ™t®dT‘' 
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against my fingers, and my knees against each other, and thus destroyed 
the peculiar tickling sensations there Presently, Lafontaine desisted and 
pointing to my eyes ^v^th a shrug of disapprobation, ejaculated, “Les yeux»” 
At the solicitation of some medical fnends, he made a second attempt 
in a feiY minutes, but with similar result 

Had I omitted to alter my fixed gaze, the result \vould have been different 
My tired eyes and eyelids uould have found relief by closure, my brain 
bewildered by the variety of strange sensations conveyed from eyes and 
limbs, my mind confused by all the circumstances, I should have had sivrni* 
mmg in the head, and probably the sensation one experiences so commonly 
on looking down from a great height, or on gazing earnestly at a rapidl> 
revolving object, and then more or Jess unconsciousness 
I uas aftenvards operated on by a potent mesmeriser under less exciting 
circumstances and did my utmost to have the state of somnambulism in 
duced I usually felt very comfortable indeed in about ten minutes, the 
effects on the skin of the gentle wafts of air from the passes being very 
agreeable I closed my eyes and moved my limbs wherever I thought 
my mesmeriser wished, tried to have catalepsy of them induced, but always 
in vain, as I could move them at pleasure I was perfectly conscious, 
heard all that was said, and did not rouse myself from my pleasant daydream 
until my mesmeriser grew tired, or until I heard him declare that ' the 
mesmeric sleep was passing into ordinary slumber’” 

I am aware that this negative influence on myself does not disprove 
the mesmenc effects stated to have been produced on others, but it may 
serve to show how easily the imagination might have converted a simple 
phj’Siological into a mesmenc agency 


Drowsiness and Partial Consciousness 

That gentle passes, touches, and fnction, should so act on the nerves 
of feeling as to produce a quieting and composing effect, and, if continued, 
a degree of somnolcnc), and perhaps ulumately perfect sleep, is not sur- 
prising to one who has experienced the soothing influence of gentle rubbing 
of the palms, or of brushing or combing the hair That this state may 
stop short of deep sleep and that during the imperfect slumber general 
consciousness may be gone, and yet different parts of the nervous system 
be still susceptible of acting in answer to impressions made, is probable, 
and that acts of vanous kinds might in Uus way be called forth without 
rousing the patient to such general consciousness as would be necessary 
to enable him to recollect afterwards what had taken place, has nothing 
iinrcasomble in it 

Readers of modem physiology arc wc« aware that gentle and prolonged 
sensations, that are not in tlieir nature disagrecaWi-, Into a calmin? and 
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When Lafontamc was in Manchester, 1 allowed him to attempt to mes- 
merise me Like others, I was placed m a low, easy chair, my magnetiser 
sitting before me on a high stool, with his back towards a large chandelier, 
the glare from which was thus thrown directly on my face Fixing an 
intent look on my eyes, which I was not to move, Lafontaine placed 
his thumbs against mine, his fingers resting gently on the backs of my 
hands, and his knees and feet being m contact with my own At first 
I gave myself up entirely in mind and body to Lafontaine, obeyed his 
directions implicitly, and desired to do e%erything to favour his success 
After a time, the constrained position m which I sat began to fatigue 
me, the constant tickling of hands and knees made those parts tingle, 
sight became disordered, objects appearing too large, indistinct, or ceasing 
to be visible, my eyes felt dry and tight, and I had a strong inclination 
to relieve them by winking or closing the eyelids My head became rather 
mazy, and 1 could not concentrate my thoughts as at first I felt that 
I should, m some measure, lose consciousness if this continued Having 
expected all this, and predetermined at first to give way, and afterwards 
to try whether, by an elTort of will, I could throw off the strange feelings, 
1 abstracted my attention from what was going on, and at the same time 
I relieved my eyes, not by closing them, but by altering the axis of vision 
Lafontamc now released my thumbs, and made a quivering motion with 
his fingers before my c^cs, following their axis, however I might vary 
It But as I could move my cycbalk quicker than he his fingers, he did 
not succeed m again riveting my attention Meanwhile I rubbed my thumbs 

Edited and rearranged by R E Sbor from C R Hall Mesmerism Its rise, progress 
onrf Tn)j|fnfi On^inally m Laniti, 1845, 1, wi senal form beginning pp 112-118 
Fmt American Edition New YorX Burgess Stringer, and Co, 1845 Selections are 
from pp 120-121, 146-166 
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uill admit that no operation, great or small, is attended for the instant 
Mith more acute pain than lancing this highly-sensitive part when inflamed 
from sub-thecal abscess The girl was mesmerised, the arm stretched out, 
and the incision made Her face had an eiqaression of great pam, large 
drops of perspiration burst out on her forehead, there was a feeble ejacula- 
tion, but the arm stirred not Mesmeric passes were continued for some 
minutes more, and then tlic girl was roused She assured Dr Dunn that 
she was ignorant of ivhat had occurred, and had felt no pam The girl 
ivas previously acquainted \vith the alleged effects of mesmerism in pro- 
ducing insensibility, but she had no assignable motive for deception 
Which of the tivo are we to believe, nature, or the patient^ 

To those familiar with surgical operations — who know the great difference 
m the firmness of patients, how some will bear the severest pain with 
unflinching fortitude, and almost ivith composure, whilst others exercise 
no control whatever over their feelings — there has yet been offered no 
satisfactory proof that mesmensm can effect, in this repect, what its advo- 
cates affirm 

There is one point, however, which has hardly received the consideration 
It merits in reference to this question — viz , the degree m which sensation 
is modified by the state of mind of the patient One who determines 
to behave with great firmness has his mind wrapped up in this determina- 
tion, and abstracted from the impressions conveyed by the injured nerves, 
sensation, m consequence, is less He therefore not merely conceals his 
suffering better, but he has less suffering to conceal Conversely, a fearful, 
timid patient, dreading every touch, concentrates his attention on the suffer- 
ing part, his brain is sensible to the slightest impression, the really great 
impressions made are perceived to their utmost, sensation is most acute, 
and becomes not only what the patient will not, but what he cannot, conceal 

Concentration of the mind on the impressions conveyed from one organ 
prevents our noticing those made upon another, rapt contemplation will 
cause us to neglect the impressions brought from any or all of the senses 
Under certain states of the mind impressions which m ordinary circum- 
stances would be attended to, are not perceived, and may act on the 
organs of our senses, without our consciousness, and therefore without their 
ever becoming sensations Abstraction of attention will m some cases prevent 
the perception of impressions which would usually have caused sensations 

The change made m the brain by the sensory nerve is not all that 
IS requisite for sensation, there must be, in addition, the minds perception 
of such cerebral change We have illustrations daily, for instance, when 
much interested, we forget the hour of meals, or perhaps fail to hear the 
clock strike, yet the stomach makes its appeal, causes that change 
in the brain which ordinarily would give rise to the sensation of hunger, 
and the sound of the clock makes its impression on the nene, but excites 
not the sensation of hearing Observe an intent listener, how he prevents 
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soothing influence, and tend to induce repose, as surely as sudden, violent, 
and painful sensations excite and arouse Hence, the power of subdued, 
monotonous noises, of dim twilight, and, to a certain extent, of warmth, 
m producing drowsiness Whilst the mind is actively employed, this result 
will not ensue Still, if these gentle sensations be — as most gentle sensations 
are — in themselves pleasant, inasmuch as they cause the attention to be 
directed to them, and in so far to be abstracted from any matter requiring 
deep thought, they may, after a time, aflfect one on whom at first they 
made no impression 


The phenomena of dreaming prove that the mind can be partially, 
without being completely conscious, can attend to one or several, without 
perceiving all of the impressions that may be made In other words, one 
part of the brain may sleep, whilst another is awake A person who talks 
in his sleep exemplifies voluntary muscular movement, if he laughs or weeps, 
too, he adds emotional movement, yet he is certainly not fully conscious— 
not conscious at all, in the ordinary acceptation of the word His brain, or 
his mind, is cognizant of the ideas which occupy him, and to that extent 
he may be said to be partly conscious, but he is not aware of what is going 
on around him By acting cautiously on a particular sense, we may some- 
times succeed in suggesting ideas, and thus waking part of the brain, with- 
out arousing the person This has been proved experimentally with respect 
to common sensation, as when pinching a sleeping person will cause move- 
ment and an expression of uneasiness, and also with respect to hearing, as 
had a Dr Abercrombie of a military man who seems to Le 

.he — of .e„oo on 

an.or:"i"rz.Th?;r 

sanly be wholly awake and will ^ Presents them need not neces- 

of their occurrence ’ P y on awaking have no recollection 


Attention and Sensation 

pro«L;tthtn 

We ha.e onlj tao means of ascemming^^ttXf 

of the patient, and the absence of thotims hv I assertion 

betokens suffering That these do not ahvap co.nc.dt. 
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stantly produce e\cr> conceivable cfTcct upon the body Weeping from 
gnef, biliousness from melanclioly, perspiration from fear, are common 
examples of the power of the mind over secretion, blushing, and a feeling 
of heat from shame, paleness and sense of coldness from terror, throbbing 
of the heart and vertigo from rage, prove the same influence over circulation 
and sensation 

There are examples of persons long paralytic, uho have recovered the 
power over ihoir limbs suddenly, when under the mfluence of violent emo 
tions, and there are many instances of great, although temporary, increase of 
muscular strength from the influence of military ardour, and still more 
of religious enthusiasm or fanaticism Such emotions as act permanently, 
and without violent agitation — eg, the emotion of pleasure that attends 
anj occupation which interests and occupies the mind, the emotion of 
hope, from the prospect of lasting enjoyment or of returning 
health when of sufficient intensity and duration, and especially when 
strongly contrasted with the previous state of the mind — have a decided 
effect on the circulation, which is chiefly observed throughout the capillary 
s)stem They cause a slight but permanent glow on the countenance, which 
contrasts with the paleness of gnef, the) quicken the flow of fluids through, 
or the secretion on, the conjuncuva and cornea, and give brilliancy to 
the c>c, they perhaps elevate slightly the temperature of the surface, and 
certainly cause it to be less easily depressed by cold They have a 
well ascertained effect m protccung the body against the mfluence, not only 
of cold, but of malaria and contagion, therefore against all the most powerful 
causes of acute disease, they manifestly accelerate the convalescence from 
acute diseases, and are found very beneficial m various chronic diseases, 
m which debility is a prominent symptom The effect of these emouons 
is therefore gently and permanently, and often most beneficially, exciung or 
tome, on the arculation 

(Alison’s Physiology) 

We may conclude that there are many diseases which anse through 
the mmd, stiH mare which sre kept up by the influence of the luind 
on the body, many which may be removed by acting on the mind, and 
through the mind on the s>’stera, and none over which the state of mind 
does not exert some influence 

We cannot doubt that mesmerism may have effected many cures sur- 
prising enough to the patients and their fnends What vaunted and ac- 
credited remedy or plan of treatment does not^ Its efficacy m this respect 
does not prove the reality of any occult influence being communicated 

In all chronic diseases, abstraction of the mind from perpetually duelling 
on the disorder, a firm hope of recovery, and a complete faith in the 
value of the means employed, conduce very greatly to obtaining the desired 
result The nature of the means is of less importance Every remedy or 
plan that gams the confidence of the public is successful in its day, but 
no sooner is that day gone by than the remedy loses its efficacy— the 
talisman of cure is broken Knowing how much the whole nervous system 
IS under the influence of the mind — how languid when the mind is de 
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any diminution of sensation from his mind being in part otherwise em- 
ployed — his eyes half-closed, his breath half suspended, for the moment 
his whole mind is concentrated upon the sounds he wishes to catch 
He hears them better, not so much from the sounds thus making a stronger 
impression — though, from the ear being better prepared than usual, that 
is to some extent the case — but chiefly from his mind attending better 
to the change going on in his brain 

It IS generally thought that the action of the sensory nerves is centripetal 
only, m which case their conducting power could undergo no alteration 
from the effect of mental attention on the brain There are many facts, 
however, both in health and disease, which should qualify the generally 
received opinion Any alteration of conducting po\ver m the nerves resulting 
from the action of the mind on the brain, would confirm the remark that 
abstraction of mind lessens, whilst attention to an impression increases 
the acuteness of the sensation 


By unconsciously directing hts mmd to the part on which the mesmenser 
IS operating, the patient, without being aware of it at the time, may mate- 
ria y heighten sensibility there, whilst the corresponding abstraction of 
mind lessens it elsewhere As we know not all the laws of sensation, we 
cannot limit the effects upon sensation of any agent which certainly acts 
on and through the sensitive nerves Consequently, what in a slight degree 
n dimmish sensibility, may, when acting more forcibly, for anything we 
br; ^ P---! - deal 

t no.h nr.„ 'here 

s nothing m such a result that would be m discordance with previous 


The Imagination and Physiology 
tion o7'!rrdoesToracmilrers[ of™ ‘iTaTonf f 

more perceptible, and actual sensat!'om"i^OT'''’' 

Its effect on the ideas, which anse spontaneoT^^’ 

cause, It IS common for the mmd to^well of it’ any external 

tions-the ulTspnng of memory, modified,1t fay be T 

lon-until It believes them to have been occasionpfl,^ ^ erroneous opin- 

vvhich m reality nev er operated at all ^ “'d agency. 

But the effects of the mmd on the bodv arp 
though the mental condition m which thf at firsf 
been nothing more Sudden fngh, has caused demh su!Z "Z 
the same, and mental emotions less extreme have p’rodf ed, ”d f eff 
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considerable difficulty in admitting from the same authority what really 
may prove to have been uncolourcd facts On this account it is impossible 
at present to feel satisfied of the entire truth of any of these so called 
facts Still several of them arc probable, others less probable would not 
disagree witJi established truths, whilst the most maneJ/ous could hardly 
be received on any testimonj, and ccrtamly have no claim to consideration 
on tliat at present furnished 

Passing by what are styled the higher phenomena — clairvoyance, intuition, 
prevision, increased intellectuality, and moral rectitude — as far above the 
flights of reason and almost of fancy, what are the mesmeric phenomena 
about which there is less than the usual discrepancy of statemenf!* Of 
the alleged results of mesmeric processes, I believe there are 

Proi^d — Quietude, composure, sleep a sleep like state 

Probable, but requiring confirmation — ^Tracuon, muscular rigidity, con 
\Tilsions, heightened sensibility, diminished sensibility, and unconsciousness 
on the part of the patient on being demesmenzed 

Pouible, but not very /)ro6a6fe— Insensibility to severe pain for a given 
length of time at pleasure 

Impossible, as far as anything can be so— Clairvoyance, intuition, prevision, 
community of thought, involuntary and complete subjection of mind to 
the mesmeriser 

Should the probable facts of mesmerism prove to be the only real ones, 
will they support the inferences of the mesmerists^ By no means Capable 
of being induced by methods, and under circumstances enurely different, 
they cannot depend upon any special physical agent being given or with 
drawn, on the existence of an occult magnetic or mesmenc agency They 
resolve themselves into phenomena of the nervous system 

If we can find analogues to many of the best accredited mesmeric phe 
nomena amongst the acknowledged effects of the mind on the body, and 
can refer the remainder, without any violation of known facts, to the 
ascertained laws of action of the nervous system, what reason have we 
to assume a new agent, to exchange a power of which we know something 
for one of which we know nothing, especially when the assumption of 
the latter in no respect lessens difficulty^ In other words, the mind and 
nervous energy are all that we require to account for what is likely to be 
true 


Deception, Intentional or Unintentional 

Whatever may be the genuine effects producible by mesmenc processes, 
I am perfectly convinced, that m tlie great majority of cases at public 
exhibitions, in which they were confidently staled to be manifested, there 
was deception, either intentional or nnintentional Deception, however, may 
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pressed, how brisk when the mmd is elated — can ^ve wonder that to ex- 
change despondency, want of confidence, and constantly looking inwards 
upon self, for hope, implicit faith, and attention, maintained by novelty, 
should occasionally produce the happiest effects on the health^ Besides 
its influence on morale, however, in which I believe its asserted remedial 
power principally consists, if by mesmenc procedure we can induce refresh- 
mg sleep and modify sensibility, there can be no question but by these 
added to its effect on the rmnd, much good may sometimes have been 
done 

The mind governs the action of the brain to a great extent, can set 
this or that part to work, so to speak, at will, and can of itself, through 
Its cerebral organs induce any and every phenomenon ^vhlch physiology 
refers to the brain To examine the influence of the mmd on the body 
IS therefore merely to ascertain the pouer of the brain over different 
parts of the living system 


The Probable and Possible m Mesmerism 

The usual almost universal, mode of framing a mesmenc theory, appears 
o have been to imagine some favonte explanation or rather, supposed 
explanation, and then very philosophically to test this by expenment 
fhev Tw, conception How can 

he dicit? H,' t spnng of the phenomena 

a,contmd.c.o.y.andaImo”t aliurd 

harh:e“,o^re:sir r“r "" =*“ •‘■r 

perhaps, can long maintain Z ground m dalming'‘“ 

enlisting in its ranks indisputable facts of sn without 

to be old and well kno™. ftey ® „r I'f ^hese facts may prove 

the inferences which have been drawn fro'r 1° 

much more rational explanation than ih 

plausibility to the argument, and beinv Aen^Xes d 

something of the semblance of truth on the m ^ dispute, confer 

which they are allied Thus aXoW 

couRdence xXw: cX^drie'’ pXixi Xf ^xx^Xirir:' 



Tirr isru-rscr oi Tiir Mi\n o\ Tnr iion\ g, 

b> prolon^rtl action— thoiiqli when a i»orson h>pnotiscs himself m one 
minute, the Ixxl) catt scarcclj l>c %i\d to have an>tlimg wlntcscr to do 
with the cfTect— as we Inow h) c\j>encncc tint tins coqwrcal condition 
alone cannot lead to such wonderful effects as those asserted, to wlnt must 
these l>c referred^ In the fint instanct, $oIcf> and c\chisi\cl> to the otlicr 
cicinentar) condition hid doutt— the stitc of the mind We know b> cvpen 
cnee lint all jiingjinhlc wondera iinj bt performed under an excited 
and perverted mngination We know tint the bod> miy then he secondarily 
affected to an almost incredible extent We know b> experience that reason 
IS no longer truslworth) , tint a man first deceives himself, and then others, 
with resjx*ct to the causes of sensations and actions which, as they depend 
on imagination, arc ai first tlicmsehcs inngmar> Hence, the firm comiction 
of one, houcser rcsjicctable and desirous to speak the truth, who has 
gi\cn Inmsclf up to be hjpnotised with |ierfcci faith and excited imagina* 
tion, cannot alwaj's be admitted as unquestionable proof of the real origin 
of what he cxpenenccd 


Evpcctations 

Instances arc commonl) Risen m which we are told the imagination 
could exercise no influence But how can we present the mind from taking 
part in an> tnodc of acting through the senses’ If a mesmenser would 
affect a man in die midst of a crowd who was expecting no mesmeric 
influence to l>e exerted, and could ascertain nothing to excite his suspicion 
through the medium of Ins senses, we should see no effect from the imagina- 
tion, and u ma> be doubted whether we should have much more from 
the mesmerism In a large town, a subject of sufficient notonety to demand 
a public fecturc for its cfucidation can scfdom be unknown to any 
who attend And if previously acquainted with the effects which arc said 
to be produced, the patient fully participates m the confidence with which 
the lecturer expects their production His imagination is excited, his expecta- 
tion raised the first feeling of fatigue is mistaken for die first effect of 
the occuft influence, faith becomes unbounded, the confident belief that 
certain actions will inevitably ensue leads to their performance, half, and 
only half conscious, the patient obeys the presumed will of his magnetiser, 
and deems himself the while a passive agent impelled by some power as 
irresistible as it is wonderful* 

In order to ascertain how far the usual effects would ensue where the 
imagination, in a great measure, lay dormant, it seemed desirable to select 
persons who had never heard of mesmerism, knew nothing of phrenology, 
and if they did know what imagination meant were at least not prone 
to indulge in its pleasures or suffer from its pains Such persons are as 
common m our rural districts as they are rare amongst the more intelligent 
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exist to a great extent without implying wilful deceit Medical men, who 
are in the constant habit of carefully weighing the evidence of individuals 
in reference to their own states, know better than others how frequently 
a person’s testimony as to what occurs to himself is not trustworthy 
With every intention to be accurate and truthful the patient often states 
what he believes to be true, but what is not to be implicitly relied on 
as a guide in practice It is a cunous fact in the philosophy of the mind 
how prone we are voluntarily to deceive ourselves, and then firmly to 
believe in the self-created deception as if it were a truth not to be doubted 
Dr Dunn tells of a lad who had learnt that a mesmerised object ought 
to stiffen his muscles Dr Dunn told the lad to lay hold of a stethoscope; 
the thick end of which, the boy was informed, was mesmerized, the 
other not The instrument had in fact never been touched that day 
The boy grasped the thick end He was requested to put the instrument 
down again He said he could not — his arm was rigid Demesmerised, 
he was desired to take hold of the small end of the stethoscope This, 
however, he could loose again at pleasure 


Hypnotism 

Hypnotism, as distinguished from mesmerism by Dr Braid m his recent 
book Neurypnology, does not posit the action of any nervous fluid, or 
0 er agency furnished by a second person, but ascribes all its phenomena 
nsvrW, 1 ™^T‘°" '*>' ntnom centres by the physical and 

bm unll 1 - “d “> like sleep, 

an^musa I, hypnotism sometimes is attended by stupor, palsy, 

* ets cloLd",h half-uakmg state, w.fh 
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“r fproof ofle tT Tht T 
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hypnotising process, they fail 
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intermission, may become hypnotised HenceAe^rn ’ 1 

tial If follows that xv corporeal eye is not essen- 

than to prevent any causes of dis'turbance’"rom'^'T 

IS quite sufficient to produce hypnotism that stmHs 7’"^^, 
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Synopsis of Counter-Experiments Undertoken 
by James Braid to Illustrate his 
Criticism of Reichenbach 


Arthur Edward Waite (Ed.) 


Having proved to his own satisfaction that patients m the hypnotic state 
were not susceptible to a special influence emanating from magnets without 
suggestion on the part of the operator, Braid proceeded to expenments 
in the viligant state These were of two kinds —(I) When the subjects 
had an opportunity of seeing what was being done, and expected something 
to happen, (2) When they did not see, but supposed an operation was 
taking place, and consequently expected something 


General Results 

With nearly all patients I have tried, many of whom had never been 
hypnotized or mesmerised, when drawing the magnet or other object slowly 
from the wrist to the points of the fingers, various effects were realised, 
such as a change of temperature, Unglmg creeping pricking, spasmodic 
twitching, catalepsy of the fingers, or arm, or both, and reversing the 
motion was generally followed by a change of symptoms, from the altered 
current of ideas thereby suggested Moreover, if any idea of svhat might 
be expected existed in the mind previously, or was suggested orally, during 
the process, it was generally very speedily realised The above patients being 

Braid James Bratd on hypnoium A E Waite (Ed ), London Redw-ay, JS89 
(Reprinted Julian Press I960} Pp 352-361 Expenments onginzUy published in 
1846 
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artisans of towns Upon such I have made numerous experiments, carefully 
avoiding everything that tvould occasion alarm or in any way strongly 
excite imagination In many instances nothing like the stated mesmeric or 
hypnotic effects would ensue, the patient at length, in spite of remonstrance, 
relieving his eyes by moving them about and winking, thus breaking the 
spell But after being thus foiled for an hour or two, I have caused sleepiness 
m a few minutes by bringing the mind into play by requestmg a continuance 
of the experiment, and giving a serious and earnest assurance that sleep 
would be sure to ensue in a few minutes more In many cases, in which 
there was before this intimation no apparent chance of such an occurrence, 
sleep soon followed 


A stout young rustic, for example, whom I had failed to hypnotise after 
a trial of an hour and a half on a previous occasion, on being assured 
that sleep would be certain to ensure in ten minutes, within that time 
closed his eyes and breathed sonorously He moved his hands the way he 
thought I wished, put one up to his right eye to allay some slight uneasiness 
there, and then settled himself comfortably m his chair I now gently 
raised his eyelids which had not been closed for more than three minutes 


On this he supposed it was intended that he should awake, and accordingly 
he got up At first he said he thought he had slept, and after some 
deliberation he became quite sure that he had' He expected sleep with 
perfect faith, and he believed that it came Had he expected the occurrence 
of any of the mesmeric wonders with equal faith, no doubt they would 
have been performed, to the best of his ability, with equal certainty 
Had such a patient been acquainted with what mesmerism is said to pro- 
duce, or had he been at a public lecture on mesmerism and heard all 
that Its advocates usually assert and declare with confidence to be true, 
and then ^vltnessed the usual phenomena of cataleptic rigidity and insensi- 
Wity to pom. and following the leader, and singing when asked, and 
h *= "=='• ■" => subject prepared for the occasion, 

lot'h nrnlT I"'™'"''? phenomena 

a au’whiUtTd d n ‘.I" ™ 

at all whilst he did all thts performance, and that he had done it from 
some indesenbable occult influence which he could not resl 
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he feJt an aura hXe a breath of air passing along the hand, m a little 
after, a slight pnckmg, and presently a feeling passed along the arm, 
as far as the elbo\v, ^vh^ch he descnbed as similar to that of being slightly 
electrified All this, while 1 had been doing nothing, beyond watching 
what might be realised I then desired him to tell me what he felt 
non, — speaking in such a tone of voice as was calculated to lead him 
to believe I ^vas operating in some different manner The result was that 
the former sensations ceased, but, when I requested him once more, to 
tell me \vhat he felt now, the same sensations recurred I then whispered 
to his wife, but in a tone sufficiently loud to be overheard by him, ‘Observe 
now, and you ivill find his fingers begm to draw, and his hand uiJI become 
clenched, — see how the little finger begins to move,’ — and such was the 
case, 'See the next one also going m like manner,’ — and such effects fol- 
lowed, and finally, the entire hand closed firmly, with a very unpleasant 
drawing motion of the whole flexor-muscles of the fore-arm I did nothing 
^vhatever to this patient until the fingers were nearly closed, when I touched 
the palm of his hand Avvth the point of my finger, which caused it to 
close more rapidly and firmly After it had remained so for a short time, 

I blew upon the hand, which dissipated the previously existing mental 
impression, and instantly the hand became relayed The high respectability 
and intelligence of this gentleman rendered his testimony very valuable, 
and especially so, when he was not only wide awake, but had never been 
either mesmerised, hypnotised, or so tested before " In another case, when 
the law had been explained to the subject and there was an attempted 
repetition of the expenment upon a different member, the effects took 
place less rapidly 

III “A lady, thirty years of age, was requested to hold out her right 
hand over the arm of an easy chair, whilst she turned her head to the 
left, to prevent her from seeing what I was doing, and to ivatch and 
descnbe to me the feelings she experienced m the hand during my process, 
which was to be performed inthout contact She very soon felt a pricking 
in the point of the third finger, which increased m intensity, and at length 
extended up the arm I then asked her how her thumb felt, and presently 
the same feeling was transferred to it, and when asked to attend to the 
middle of the fore arm, m like manner the feeling was presently perceived 
there All the time I had been doing nothing, the whole was the result 
of her own mind acting on her hand and arm I no^v took the large 
magnet, and alIo%ved her to watch me drawng it slowly over the hand, 
'vhen the feeling was much as before, only that she felt the cold from 
the steel when brought very near to the skm It was precisely the same 
when closed as when opened, and the wwe sensations occurred when the 
north pole alone ^vas approximated, or the south alone, or both together 
She expenenced no sense of attraction beti^een her hand and the mapiet 
from either pole nor from both combined I noiv requested this lady 
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now requested to look aside, or a screen having been interposed, so as 
to prevent their seeing what was being done, and they being requested 
to describe their sensations during the repetition of the processes, similar 
phenomena were stated to be realised, even when there was nothing whatever 
done beyond watching them and noting their responses They believed the 
processes were being repeated, and had their minds directed to the part, 
and thus the physical action was excited, so as actually to lead them 
to believe and describe their feelings as arising from external impressions 


Typical Cases 

I “The above fact was most remarkably evinced in a young gentleman 
tiventy one years of age I first operated in this manner on his right hand 
y rawing a powerful horse*shoe magnet over the hand, without contact, 
f ' I armature was attached He immediately observed a sensation 
of cold follow the course of the magnet I reversed the passes, and he 
I then ” } i!“ a»ra«ion between his hand and the magnet 

but sun T j'"'’ alternately, 

attractl heT *" <^=^'dedly no proof of 

2e Tav I *>’= afternoon of the 

and his hand v!" *° *’at between his eyes 

Tcol nm’se ^ I “P'^ated on him, whiUt 

of Csame sort oT*; 

of th meX I and extended up the arm, producing rigidity 

other arTanl to Mme T 1'*° ^“'“8 attakj the 

tetaed wS Tfi, of 1 ™ ,. f *>= ^as, moreover, 

tinued for several minutes^^'^r *at of hysteria, which con- 

most be some mtimat'e co™ecUo„ S™'"' ^ 

merism, for I ^\as most iti-,,, i a- ^ " mineral magnetism and mes- 
laughmg during the extraordiS ^ ^ possibly resist 

-as seized, as you drew , he 3 "-hole hody 

<l-a. I drew a leiy iLrem rfcWnl 

never used the magnet at all nor hdH T '^P^^ments, as I had 
him. and that the whole proved the tn.rt, ’t ohe, near to 

ordinary power of the mind over the Iwt ° P°s>Uon as to the extra- 
could change physical action ” mental impressions 

and a half >oartT ageTm V^rfecfhTa^Tr twenty-eight 

to extend hts right arm laterally and let t^' ^ requested him 

palm upwards, to turn hi, head in tl. ™ t* ohair with the 

might not see wlnt I was doing and to”’’’’”'"’ ‘hat he 

the foolmgs winch might ante during my pmccsTT'l 

1 , iny process In about half-a-mmute 
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On taking her into the closet after the magnet had been removed to 
another part of the house, she sUll perceived the same visible appearances 
of light and flame when there ^vas nothing but the bare walls to produce 
them, and, two \\eeks after the magnet was removed, when she went into 
the closet by herself, the mere association of ideas was sufficient to cause her 
to realise a visible representation of the same light and flames In like 
manner, when she was made to touch the poles of the magnet when wide 
aw ake, no manifestations of attraction took place between her hand and the 
magnet, but the moment the idea was suggested that she would be held 
fast by Its powerful attraction, so that she would be utterly unable 
to separate her hands from it, such result was realised, and, on sep- 
arating it, by the suggestion of a new idea, and causing her to touch 
the other pole m like manner, predicating that tt would exert no attractive 
pou. er for the fingers or hand, such negative effects were at once manifested 
I know this ladv was incapable of trying to deceive mvself, or others present, 
but she ivas self-deceit ed and spell bound by the predominance of a pre- 
conceived idea, and was not less surprised at the varying powers of the 
instrument than others who witnessed the results ” 

By other experiments Braid found that a strong mental impression could 
produce the delusion of flame and light in broad daylight and during 
the waking state He adds furthermore that “the same influence may be 
realised m respect to sound, smell, taste, heat, and cold,” and all these 
not vaguely or generally, but after a vivid and discriminating manner 
V The experiments of Reichenbach had been apparently transplanted 
to London, and when Braid paid a call on an “eminent and excellent 
physician,” who used mernierism occasionally in his practice, it was to find 
that he had experienced extraordinary effects from the use of magnets 
during that state ‘He kindly offered to illustrate the fact on a patient 
who had been asleep all the time I was m the room, and in that stage 
during which I felt she could overhear every word of our conversation 
He told me, that when he put the magnet into her hands, it would produce 
catalepsy of the hands and arms, and such was the result He wafted 
the hands and the catalepsy ceased He said that the mere touch of the 
magnet on a limb would stiffen it, and such he pro\ed to be the fact 
I now told him that I had a little instrument in my pocket, which, although 
far less than his, I felt assured would prove quite as powerful, and I 
offered to prove this by operating on the same patient, whom I had never 
seen before My instrument was about three inches long, the thickness 

of a quill, with a nng attached to the end of it I told him that when 
put into her hands, he would find it catalepsize both hands and arms 
as his had done, and such was the result Having reduced this by wafting. 

I took my instrument from her, and again returned it, in another position, 
and told him it would now have die verj reverse efTect—tkat she would 
not be able to hold it, and that although I dosed her hands on it, they 
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to keep a steady gaze upon the poles of the large horse-shoe magnet, and 
tell me if she saw anything {the room was not darkened nor was the 
light strong), but nothing was visible I then told her to look steadily, 
and she would see flame or fire come out of the poles In a little after this 
announcement she started, and said, ‘Now I see it, it is red, how strange 
my eyes feel,’ and instantly she passed mto the hypnotic state This lady had 
been repeatedly hypnotised I now took the opportunity of testing her as to 
the alleged power of the magnet to attract her hand when asleep, but, as in 
the other cases the results were quite the contrary — the cold of the magnet 
(and of either pole alike) caused her to withdraw her hand the moment it 
touched her I now requested her to tell me what she saw (she being still m 
the sleep) She said she still saw the red light I desired her to put her finger 
to the place where she saw it This she declined to do, being afraid that 
It would burn her I thereupon assured her that it would not burn her, 
upon which she pointed to the same place where the magnet was held 
before she went into the sleep, instead of to where it was now held, 
which was near to her face but towards the opposite side of the chair 
This ladv does not see from under her closed eyelids when hypnotised, as 
some patients do, and the evidence her testimony affords m support of 
my opinion upon this subject is very conclusive, as she is a lady of very 
superior mental attainments and one whose testimony merits unlimited 
confidence ” 


It will be observed that m the first case a sense hallucination was produced 
by experimenting with the magnet, which was afterwards dispensed with 
in favour of simple suggestion, in the second case the magnet was not 
used at all, the third experiment began with simple suggestion, while the 
magnet was used subsequently These selected instances exhaust therefore 
the possible vanations in procedure A cabinet experiment, which offers 
TV -'a T method, may be cited m conclusion 

wide as it: tipwar s of fifty-six years of a^e, in perfect health, and 

a the of’ fTr r -d desired to look 
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experiments, similar results were repeatedly realised by this patient 
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would open, and that it would drop out of them, and such was the case, to 
the great surprise of my worthy fnend, who now desired to be informed what 
I had done to the instrument to invest it with this new and opposite power 
This I declined doing for the present I now told him that a touch 
with It on either extremity would cause the extremity to rise and become 
cataleptic, and such was the result, that a second touch on the same 
joint would reduce the rigidity, and cause it to fall, and such again was 
proved to be the fact After a vanety of other experiments, every one 
of which proved precisely as I had predicted, she ^vas aroused I now 
applied the nng of my instrument to the third finger of the right hand, 
from which it was suspended, and told the doctor that when it was so 
suspended, it would send her to sleep To this he replied, ‘it never will,' 
but I again told him that I felt confident We were then silent, and 

very speedily she was once more asleep Having aroused her, I put the 
instrument on the second finger of her left hand, and told the doctor 
It would be found she could not go to sleep when it was placed there 
He said he thought she would, and he sat steadily gazmg at her, but 
I said firmly and confidently that she would not After a considerable 
time the doctor asked her if she did not feel sleepy, to which she replied, 
not at all ’ I then requested her to look at the point of the forefinger 
of her right hand, which I told the doctor would send her to sleep, and 
such was the result After being aroused, I desired her to keep a steady 
gaae at the nail of the thumb of the left hand, which would send her 
to “d proved to be the fact Having repaired 

of Tv Me Z”’ “ •*'' "ature and powers 

Id rinf ■' “y PortmantL-key 

was metelv 1 'I varred powers 

Z acTniZ h overheard me make to 
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colour of heaven’ Then the bar was reversed, and the op^.. - d was 
shown ‘Ah.’ he said, ‘that’s red ’ His features contracted, his brows were 
knit, his face was expressive of horror and fright ‘Take it away, he said 
‘it’s red red. I don’t like it, it hurts me ’ fnstead of taking it away, how ere . 
It was pointed at him He rose from his seat and moted rapidly away 
from It backwards, and nearly fell m his retreat to the end of the room 
To restore his equanimity the reverse pole rvas again presented to him 
Once more he instantly changed his f 

up with pleasure ‘Ah, c’est bleu,’ and he followed ‘h; “ ^ 

seat and fell back into the chair, caressing the ^ -th 

extreme delight These phenomena, Dr Lu^ exp aine , 

stant, and were related to the attractive and 

rhi^vtUlf-bTS'-V 

from them u.ir.~nt forms Thus on another occasion 

DrXr:o:ktro“ps%oaet. 

been slovsly photographed on t , similar blackened 

to the light! both pres^ted a one 

surface, but with again became 

of these was presented to the p S beautiful flames arc playing 

‘Ah.’ he said, ‘ifls blue, light photograph Then the 

on the surface’ This, it see , ^ indifferent, 

other was presented to him 1^ j 

and uninterested expression > nTmtofTranh Aeain he \n as shou n 

see anything’ This was *'“= b.^b te examined wnth great interest 

a photograph of diere are red flames issuing 

‘Yes,’ he said, it is fuH of g „„ one side 

from the right c)c and foot" ^ daracs, all blue’ ‘That,’ said 

of the face, and from the ot cr ,be same magnetic flames 

Dr Lujs, ‘is how he sees "jO' ^ „bat is still more remarkable,’ 

arc seen by him on my p illustrated paper lie see, blue 

added the pmfcsmr if 5 g ,nien from photographs 

and red flames rtdialin, fro P ^ jniwings or cngmsings winch 
of lising indwiduals, but "O' subjects m the first instance 

base not been pliologriplied marvel m this older of ideas was at 

A further phenomenon ' ^^nic subject He was thrown into 

more than one sitting ,od iron was placed round bis head 

shiin!K.r, and a circlet oi in'*,,"'- 
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are hoodwinked by impostors acting under the shelter of the name of 
a physician who has allowed himself to be their unconscious dupe and 
enthusiastic patron Colonel de Rochas is a gentleman of the most un- 
doubted good faith Neither can any one for a moment doubt the honour 
and good faith of Dr Luys, however much we may regret and even blame 
the persistent credulity he has shown and the inadequacy of the means 
which he has taken to protect himself and his pupils, his foreign visitors 
and his right minded patients from very mischievous deception, and from 
contact with a certain number of persons, all communication with whom 
ought for many serious reasons to be shunned 


In order to give an idea of the practices in vogue in the so-called 
hypno-therapeutic department of La Ghante Hospital, under the direction 
of Dr Luys, and of the principal performances svhich are given there, 
I will bnefly summarise the leading features of some of those shown to 
me by M Luys during several of my visits to his clinic 
The first senes of phenomena presented to me were illustrative, and 
supposed to be demonstrative, of the extreme sensitiveness of the hypnotised 
patient and highly trained subject to magnetic currents however feeble, 
to residual magnetic impressions, to magnetic effluvia, to the perception 
of coloured luminous atmospheres radiating from and playing around the 
poles of a magnet or the anodes of a faradic machine, and to flames and 

t! proceeding from the features, the fingers and the 

hands of the human subject 

Mmd these phenomena was the man 

apnmderLd tnfl “"''"PP’' P^'hoiog.cal m h.s neurette 

aU he cunmi , hys.ene, but wtth 

a ame part 7®! H "> “"d.t.on and commonly playmg 

He hr“l ht Tl ”“'7' P-formances 

nambul.s7tnthe"hfdtr„m,H'"’’ '1'“^ " ™ 

hot haths and lengthened 5 ,, ' 

he could not be made to eat but he had 

and now had a very good’appemc He """ “’“Jf 

lethargy and unconsciousness, md had oHh 

picked up in the courtj-ard svhere L had fall ““"“S 

fits of somnambulism, he was sleepless de " 

a miserable personality Hating iut ^7, ’ altogether 

hypnotic lethargy, almost instantaneously bv h Id’ 

his eves, and hating rapidly brought hJmto the , I P™ 

hsm tilth die eyelids open, Dr^Luys took = °f "“'nnambu- 

and handed it to the hypnotised Mertel ‘Wha^do " “ 7'',"'“®'’? 

from that pole^rcsen.ly MetvePs features 7Lh unTo ?h ’ i 

had been exhr5Stl!>.aaIt of stunor heeee, " " P ‘ moment 

I, . became animated and smiline. he 
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monotonously similar, were the expressions displayed, so mixed and inter 
woven were the really hysteric, cataleptic, and somnambulistic conditions 
presented, heightened and combined by conscious fraud, that it was difficult 
not to be startled by the extraordinary series of performances shown, and 
almost impossible at first to divide the basis of reality from the huge 
superstructure of histrionic fraud and impudent imposture I may say at 
once, however, that I succeeded in all of these subjects, and before the 
same witnesses, and on the same subjects, m reproducing all the phenomena 
by methods which were quite mcompabble with any truthfulness or reality 
in the acts or in the explanations given to them 
These phenomena form another chapter in the strange demonstrations 
which, to avoid mystification I may venture at once by anticipation, how 
ever disrespectfully, to describe as fantastic and outrageous, but all of 
which are seriously presented as new truths of science to a select band 
of students and medical visitors, m this great Pans hospital They would 
hardly be worth serious notice here but for the solemn arena in which 
they are transacted— a hospital ward m which the Times’ correspondent 
stated that fraud was impossible-the solemn scientific nomenclature under 
which they are descnbed and classified, the considerable vogue which has 
been given them by the descriptions of emment journalists, the extent 
to which they are already permeating the higher ranks of society in Pans 
and attracting ladies of note from England, and the ramifications with 
which I have found them to be connected , , v j r .n 

Dr Luys considers that the statement which I have published of the 
results of my control expenments incnmmate his honour as a man of 
science I have, so far as I know, carefully avoided anv comments which 
could be construed m that sense, although I have thought myself more 
than justified in intimating that he has pushed negligence in a so called 
scientific investigation, put forward by him m gc=at deta. and iwth great 
solemnity for many years, to the utmost verge of blamable want of ^re- 
fulness kis I shall have no difficulty m proving up to the hilt, and I shall 
adduce evidence which is incontrovertible, and r«ts not only °n my "wn 
observauon but on that of highly competent mdependent observ « 
who were present at my expenments, and who have signed the notes 

"'l^Ld've^ numerous sittings and earned out m the methods above 
descnbed nuLrous and complete 

accident did any one of these subjects diow any P°'' “ ° f 
non magnetic were in every 

munication of sensations or thought by conwi-i 
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and forehead ‘In that magnetised head cap/ said Dr Luys, ‘are stored 
up the thoughts and ideas of a patient who had been the subject of 
hallucinations of persecution and of black misery You see that Mervel 
IS now happy and contented enough, but if I now put this magnetised 
coronet on his head, he will become impregnated with those influences 
and that order of thought ’ This was done, and very quickly his features 
became haggard, his expression that of melancholy and fear, presently he 
struggled, with horror and fnght depicted m his face, to escape from 
imaginary persecutors ‘They are following me/ he cried out, ‘I can’t get 
away from them, they are torturing me/ and he endeavoured vainly to 
escape Presently the circlet was taken from his forehead, he was told to be 
calm and soothed and sent again into profound sleep, then told that he was 
to awake forgetting all that had happened and to pass a happy day 
and he very well He did awake with a dazed look for a short time, 
and presently said, smilingly, in answer to questions, that he was feeling 
well, that he did not remember that anything had happened, and that 
he was going to have a quiet pleasant day Dr Lutaud, who was present 
with me at this performance m the wards, wickedly observed to Dr Luys 
that this newly found power of storing up habits of mind and thoughts in 
a magnetic frontal might have some very convenient uses, especially as this 
set of ideas had already been stored for six months in this particular 
ppara us aparently not by any means exhausted by use, and was capable 

experience had not yet 

LT/e™ T T J U sravity when Dr 

uXl I might be made very 

on his natients^n crowns with good therapeutic effects 

duLmol; IT “’’g” affectionate thoughts and good 

into the brain f T “SO'" ‘nfuse these delightful qualities 

/ re te e dine oh 1-“^^ -="ted The- 

rusceptibilits "L nercTr "TT”’ -ff ‘he magnetic 

peate^d on'oTeTtuhTT’ cTn^' an'dtr 

JerfeTo/ Luys-s lectuT/ rTro7uld"“o 

strated, m the ’JretTe^f dTTu3" dT'T’' "''"m ^ 

Olivier, and others, that the whole of ih Cremiere, Dr 

patients and subjects were as mieht haw h P*'cnomena in all of these 
and simulation, originating no doubt in frauds, impostures, 

given before them, documents con,;.umcSTo'’Te“‘’° ’f 

spiracies hatched in the waitmir j them, and verbal con- 

norked up by practice to an ex.raoTin™/: 
fully dmmatic were die attitudes and cvprlsions' TX-H.^TZ/gh 
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I pass now to the consideration of the underlying substratum of fact 
on which this huge structure of imposture and credulity is built As I 
have already sufficiently indicated, the artificially induced sleep known by 
the old-fashioned Latin name somnambulism, or subsequently as mesmerism, 
and rebaptized in Greek, hypnotism, as though it were a new thing, is 
a subjective phenomenon of great interest, and of some complexity It 
IS, perhaps, not altogether unworthy of the attention which has been be 
stowed on it by French and German physicians On the other hand — and 
here I only express a purely personal opinion I am disposed to think 

that It IS more the picturesque eccentricity of the phenomena and the sinking 
mise en scene to which human automatism lends itself and which has 
attracted so much attention, than the real medical or physiological im- 
portance of the subject 

If a striking effect is to be produced by an apparatus calculated to 
affect the imagination powerfully, the faith curer of the grotto has this 
advantage over the endormeur of the platform or the hospital He does 
not intrude his own personality and tram his patient to subject his mental 
ego to that of his ‘operator’ The ‘mesmenser’ seeks to dominate his subject, 
he weakens the will power, which it is desirable 10 strengthen, and aims 
at becoming the master of a slave 1 do not need further to emphasise 
the dangers of this practice . . . 
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case unless the subjects knew precisely what was the nature of the comedy 
to be played, and then they played it more or less well The cat performance 
and the drunken scenes came off six times when the subject supposed 
that the tubes contained alcohol, but when they really contained divers 
substances, none of which were alcoholic, the scenes produced were acted 
m the same way under the influence of an empty tube, of a tube of alcohol, 
and of a tube of valerian 



“fiuence of a tube containing a small quantity 
nghnrL blX of the neck on the 

the influence of hvri k 1 terrible hallucinations (b) Esther under 

tan " “wt O' ““n-hme The tube ban been planed m 

oi me iclt eye and the face expresses very clearly a state of beatitude 


thf difficult 6 'd “vest.gat.ou of hypnotism .s 

t ut® and down b“ ” *= q-gm.re of «ror, self 

mtl ettes td m® ■" ■6"“' °f *e human 

of h.rcraL?r.b ■" ‘>-e hands of medical 

halfpcLy tot* o tent rT"”",”' Fulstaffs 

form It I, so far as the 'subjeebtre coicetncTt 
I have already shoisn how Dr Luys subieCs m 1""^“'“'^ i 
him, and hou sadly he plated the ™rt Ti ’ 
he possible in the ^en u^otantmeb 1“”'= 

obscrv-ation, \\hat is likelv to hann^n °^gmally trained to saentific 

educated, t boIl> uncut andTt™ . ^ 

slightest s'parh of thettSuous . ‘o h>he fire a. the 
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I pass now to the consideration of the underlying sub-stratum of fact 
on which this huge structure of imposture and credulity is built As I 
have already sufficiently indicated, the artificially induced sleep known by 
the old fashioned Latin name somnambulism or subsequently as mesmerism 
and rebaptized in Greek, hypnotism, as though it were a new thing is 
a subjective phenomenon of great mterest, and of some complexity It 
IS, perhaps, not altogether unworthy of the attention which has been be 
sto\ved on it by French and German physicians On the other hand — and 
here I only express a purely personal opinion I am disposed to think 
that It IS more the picturesque eccentricity of the phenomena and the stnking 
mtse en scene to which human automatism lends itself and which has 
attracted so much attention, than the real medical or physiological im 
porfance of the subject 

If a stnking effect is to be produced by an apparatus calculated to 
affect the imagination powerfully, the faith curer of the grotto has this 
advantage over the endormcur of the platform or the hospital He does 
not intrude his own personality and tram his patient to subject his mental 
ego to that of his ‘operator’ The ‘mesmenser seeks to dominate his subject 
he weakens the will power, which it is desirable to strengthen, and aims 
at becoming the master of a slave I do not need further to emphasise 
the dangers of this practice . . 
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A Report of Attempts to Produce Uniocular 
Blindness by Hypnotic Suggestion 


Frank A. Pattie 


The experiments here ^ .nduLd uniocular blindness 

McDougall on the unsmulated blindness, due to an interrup- 

He firml) believes that gem , nervous system, may be produced 

tion of functional continuity within the nervous y 

in the hypnotic trance ' , ,u 5 subiect is meagre Pierre Janet’ 

The history of amaurmis occurring in 

reported his experience with function patients are 

hvstena, staung that ths ,non is used and they cannot tell 

put into situations where ^ jnr malinger- 

what IS stimulating „„ experiments on producing blindness 

mg I have found in the li ^ experiments differ from mine 

inTarO^Ts^uIlaUtb-ns were produced only in the post-hypnotic 
■William pp 188-95. 

Lir°JmerwSTafot jSe. =■ -o ^ 

rrxt'S 5 
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period as a result of suggestion given in the trance, (2) they did not 
involve a single eye, (3) they were produced for particular impressions, 
such as the lighting of a lamp, rather than for all visual impressions from 
one eye Lundholm presents, in addition to his factual findings, a theory 
to account for such anaesthesias 


In my work five subjects, all good somnambulists, were used None 
showed any genuine blindness when tested wnth adequate malingering tests, 
but they exhibited very interesting differences in their reactions to the 
suggestion of blindness Three, A, B, and C, made no great efforts to 
deceive me, the fourth, D, was a rather active malingerer, the fifth, E, 
was so clever at malingenng that for several months I believed that the 
phenomena in her case were not simulated Other features of E's case 
make it necessary to present its history in detail 

Subject A a male student, agreed very readily that he could ‘see nothing’ 
out of one eye when the suggestion was given, and added that everything 
oo ed dark He was then asked to look into a stereoscope provided with 
a card with red and green discs for the demonstration of binocular nvalry 
He reported an alternation of red and green which showed that there 
was no blmdness When a red filter was placed over the supposedly good 
A ^ ^ which his name appeared m 

STetto "ilblo ’ 

if 

Two and a half minutes after b seemed to improve gradually 

There no .^son *■" ' 

the subject may have made volimt Wurnng is genuine, 

throw the letters out of Cr ^ --tnmodative changes so as to 
c, a male student, could not hf. j i_ 
still seen out of the blind eye When asked t^^ "’We 

times m succession with the Hind eye thesuw 

being given before each reading, hTiiportcd*®' M'ndness 

tuo readings The blumng was not so gi^, as to c'T'^ 
tmn of acuity Dunng this reading test, the blind e" 

three times, and C could not open it At his ren, T ^ spontaneously 
to open it by suggestion quest, I restored his ability 

D, a male student of architecture, reported ^ Ki 
the ‘blind eye was used Obiert^wmaM blurnng of vision when 

.like that ^ 
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stereoscope, he reported binocular rivalry When green was before the sup- 
posedly bad eye and red before the other, he said he saw red which alter- 
nated with grey When the filter test (mentioned above in the account 
of A) was used, D passed it by suppressing the red letters Some months 
after these first experiments, D ivas caught malingenng in two different 
tests D’s malingering wall he discussed below in connecUon with malingering 


E IS a girl who, like the other subjects, has a good knowledge of the 
fundamental facts of hypnosis I consider her the best subject of &e gmup 
since the phenomena produced m her trances are very striking While 
in the trance she looks directly into my face all the Ume, if someone 
interposes some obstacle which cuts off her view, she moves so as to continue 
looVm g at me Her attitude is quite serious and one of the most 
obedience Her amnesia for the events of die trance is so complete that 
Tcarot single out particular happenings and make her remember them 
afteZrds On one occasion my expermients were interrupted by a tele- 
V, 11 f hpr she made an appointment over the telephone and was 

phone call for her she maae Pt~ conversation When she 

told that, upon waUng,^he „ cecogn^e 1. 

was later told of th ’ j , telephone call shortly after being brought 

On another occasion she rec^ved a ml^pho^^ ^ 

“k^bourth’e telephone conversation, that she had forgotten all about 
remark about the telepnon recovered the memories of the con- 

it I then ;; ie develops, apparently spontaneously, an 

versation During the tra anaesthesia can 

anaesthesia for the suggestion While in the trance, she shows 

be removed qu„e grave, even sad, and is unusually 

a definite change of rnoo , ff y ^ construed as uncompli- 

sensitive .0 any remarks -h’* compliment her on her ap 

mentary to her On one day ” This statement, which 

pearance, saying, ‘"^0“ ^ read, on, was interpreted as irony and 

normally would cry This is only one of seieral 

as “making fun of her, (F is normally slightly sensitive about 

instances of abnormal ^ considered rather altractiie facially ) 

her facial appearance, m° S . ^^^lal state shows no tendencies 

It should be emph^ized acquaintance of mer two jears, 

which could be called neurone, from a 

I can say that she IS entirely norma ^p^^ts 

When E 'vas told m t e ^ colour perception and acuit>, SNhile 
indicated that the e>e lost co ^yjicn placed ^^^thln 2 ft of an oculist s 
Its light perception ^ no letters \>hatc\er, but the bnghtnKS 

acuity chart, she said she illuminated surface was sieucd was the 

recorded by the ‘blind e>'e « coloured spectacles ^^•crc put on, she 

same as that b> the normal such 

said she could not tell the colour belore 
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as the hand were moved m its field, she reported a momentary brighteninj; 
or flicker The pupillary reaction to l^ht and the blinking of the lids 
m response to a sudden light or to feinting movements of my hands were 
apparently normal 

The following tests which were made on E are described in an order 


\vhich in general, reproduces the chronological order of the tests 
(1) Tests with the Stereoscope E looked into a Holmes-Brewster stereo 
scope, which was clamped to an upright stand Various stereograms were 
used, including some of the Titchener series When one eye was ‘blind’ 
and both were kept open, E would describe only the field before the 
good eye Results were positive, te indicating a functional blmdne's, 
from the very start An assistant watched E's eyes through the lenses of 
the stereoscope to be sure that she was keeping both eyes open Binocular 
nvalry was apparently completely suppressed E, \vith both eyes open, would 
look for five minutes and report nothing but the coloured disc which 
was before the ‘good eye 

As a control expenment with the stereoscope and binocular nvalry cards, 
A was told while in the trance with normal vision that she could name 
the colour that was before the left eye The purpose of this experiment 
was o see 1 t e subject had been malingering or not, if she could name 
Piv»w° ^ knowledge which would 

valt r stereoscope tests would then be of no 

wasabw.rH^l^h^®^.""^^ experiment, E stated that such an idea 

wh„ f “““ by a pure guess, 

s ”el ^ed on tW comb.nattons of colours 

cases The result f"^ * l, " ^ responded correctly in sixty-five 

* £ could ^ 0“' -Kbt or wrong so 

.hat Vetrr ktw\r:h:r:rr"'‘" -h'™ ^ 

“simply saw one of the colours fi^ J 

eyes through the lenses of the stereoscots^T"*'^ “ ” 

was diverging her eves slmhtlv I. i. quite clearly that she 

the two .males 

image, which she did within 1 or 2 sec ".'P”.“be left-hand 

£ had opperenlly acquired this ability graduahv a 

that she had not possessed this abiliL svhen the *“ ^“"5 

and that the stereoscope expenmentrsltTd t t X?: T 'X “f'’ 

This conclusion (erroneous, as svdl be seen laX ^ 

the fact that I repeated a few binocular rivalry 

£ not to discrge her ejes or to use any other mcTns m ’ r*™"'"’' 

The results were positive I did not detect with r , ''Parate the images 

of tliissort 1 now believe thatmy observation wasfaXX 
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When E, in the trance, tras told that she nould be blind in one eye 
alter she nas brought out of the trance, she said, upon '-'""Sb “ 
meant for my eye to be blind, the suggestion is "“'■’'■"S’ ^ ^ 
see out of it Everytliing loohs blurred, lioiiever, just “ Xo^b 
in It” When asked to look into the stereoscope, she 
rivaliv occurred A quantitative record ivas made, tihich shoved that the 
T . be3 the 'bhnd’ eye «as delayed in making its first appearance 
'fn^mally it appeared vithin 2 sec , with post-hypnotic ‘blindness,’ from 
“757 sec after ea-posure). and when it did appear it was present on y 
1/ to 0/ sw aue p normal time The data are remarkably 

7nir.7oliped.e.n— ^ 

1 ") SuchTts^^ volunteered information strengthened the impression 

*T 2 rprnl‘ 7 " 77 ; 7 ocedum blindness in the right eye was suggested. 

(2) Penmetry Cira P determined with both eyes open 

and the limit of the left . ^eter arm Second procedure 

and the left eye fixating tlie M covered up, and the 

normal vision wa^ ,yes during the 

limit t\as obtained as oeiore nenmeter arm was covered 

first procedure On ^ ^ todmarL which might be utilised 

with grey paper so as to eh V ,nc work Results for 

by £ A 1= test object ^ ,4 eye's field was 54= when 

the first procedure were The h 

the object ivas moved Corresponding figures were 53= 

eye was covered (the P was daylight On repeution 

and 61= Illumination on the results were 54= and 

of the experiment some ^=7“ ’ , 1,5 second When E was 

60= for the first procedure 56 a ,,,f, e^es 

ashed to guess (with (,„ean of ten guesses) Illuminauon 

limit would be found, she fin sitting and the next A Bausch 

on the perimeter arm wa^ "‘Si" ht lamp above the arm was used The 
and Lomb perimeter with “ “7 J ^ .bj.nd' The limits of the right 

experiment was also done wi second P’s guess as 

field were 36= for the first proce die field should extend 

to the limit was 55= These 1 ^, sitting, I had begun to believe 

much further At the tune o measurements of the visual field 

that E was malingering In an , j 5 , caged in each procedure 

sixty determinations of the imi w ,„ 5 „ 5 o,ements does not exceed 2 = 
The mean deviation for all se ^,550 letters 

(3) Filter Experiment! had her open both eyes and 

I held a red filter before the g ^en letters I then repeated the 

read what she saw She read y ,556 her whole 

test, holdmg a green ‘"g. since the green filter was 

name This last test '\a P 
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actually too light to render the green letters invisible, although it seemed 
to be about as deep in colour as the red filter It seemed that if E i\ere 
malingering she would have suppressed the green letters in this second 
test and thus have been trapped No one could have told with certainty, 
in advance of a trial, that the green filter would not suppress the green 
letters 

(4) Experiments with Flees*s Box When the subject looks through two 
apertures into this box, the reflected images of two coloured discs are 
seen, mirrors are so arranged that the nght-hand image is seen by the 
left eye, and vice versa, which is supposedly contrary to usual expectation 
The box was devised for the detection of malingerers who claim loss of 
sight m one eye * E reported only the disc on the side of the good eye 
She was carefully watched to insure that both eyes were kept open and 
not blinked Some months later the box was modified so that by pressing 
a lever two other mirrors could be brought into position inside the box 
which would reflect the discs but would not reverse the images The tests 
with the unreversed images were also positive 

(5) The Blotting of the Blind Spot The first attempt to plot the blind 
jot of one eye while the other was ‘blind’ and open gave negative results 
The subject reported a disappearance of the test object at various places 
in the field, but the blind spot’s area was very vanable and the test 
object would disappear and reappear at parts of the field which I knew 
to be much above and below the blind spot The first attempt was followed 

rL.l “d consistent 

SDO Wox.inat.ons to the actual s.ze of the 

tL e^e 1 50 cn., and 25 cm from 

dunng the Tests 

error '“'"‘Xcop.ne, the refracUve 

narco reCed *0 error of each was fte same and 

nas corrected by a sphenca! lens of 0 25 d.nntra Tu .u 

pract.cally emmetrop.c Near po.„b, were wTel m ^^e * 00 , 

Muscle balance (phorometer L) normal Fun7 T ™ 

.mproied by an, lens tned after bhndness had t, ^ 

(7) Furlher Filter Tests After mak.ne * “ hyP"“.s 

that the bhndness ,sas genu.ne However « ,h ^ 

Dorcus, Johns Hopk.„s L.verst.y, I uXTk more®"'"" ^ 

1 , unuertooR more expenments .nvolv.ng 

doubtful %aiue uhen used with mtclltgent ,ubtecu TK * 

F) uere able to fake the t-,t with the hoK ^ l (including 

■" -ro n and .n™„'"d t,‘ , hetman 

making 5 ® Houston, Texas, tor her kindness tn 
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Elteis 1 devised a more adequate maUngenng test involving filteiB With 
a red filtefrer the ■good’ eye and green over the 'blind’ one, E vas directed 
to read the letters appeanng on a card The 

of a test card tshen both eyes are functioning is given in Fig 1, upper 
hne The characters ivere uritten m nine different colouis of pencil 

entirely m „,„ally composed of lines made with 

visible through the red fi , V evidence 

Tarle tnd':;e™?unctions had been unpmred to the slightest degree 
The results of all former tests were thus invalidated 

FHNV XTMI2DN ^ NCLVDA 


1 c.e.e .1 tests to E, I called in D for 

The day before I gave the« through tiso 2 inch square glass 

the same tests He was directed 

mounted filters ^\hich ^ j filters could not be mo\ed ) 

.n a goggle hhe slightly to one side and 

I caught him malingering, . u fK #»ve>? When I corrected this, he 

looul diTOugh the md filter b.o.hjy« When_^^ 

failed on the test He w^ u suppressed the wrong one. He was cau£it 
the images ere not revers , . ^ green filter before his good 

in a third >N’ay b) having ’ j pj^i^ letters He suppressed the 

eye, his own name ^^rltten in gi^ further he admitted seeing them 
pmk letters, but svhen I maTintnng 

D was thus shown in three ways to considerauons, in 

Perhaps it ivill be uistroctive j -n? the expcnmentation, i\hich 
addIt.o„^o rs g— ' "e^htToLwasrouioe (D The fact 
strengthened my impression that n ^ n,portcd that they could 

that B and C were not malingen „ ^unable to suppose that E was 
see objects quite clearly. ^ pnmne blindness simply Injure 

also not malingering but w^ e,Ah.b.ting g ,„fl„Anced by 


"'Il’'’'“*en'rnd hence more influenced by 

she was a better subject than the n . , ..i^ ™.«.If. 


«... „ —Iter subject than ^ I bt perception I asked myself, 

suggestion (2) blind^r^ ">» 

• If she IS lyang about her blindness. 
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light'^” It would have been just as easy to he about other aspects of 
vision as about acuity (3) I had the naive idea that subjects under 
hypnosis carry out all instructions given unless the instructions are contrary 
to their moral principles or well established tendencies I thought that, 
since heightened suggestibility is the chief characteristic of hypnosis, the 
subjects would naturally be highly suggestible and therefore perfectly obed- 
ient to such orders as to keep both eyes open, etc (4) I thought that my 
control expenments {eg with the stereoscope, perimeter, etc) were valid 
controls, whereas they were not For example, E, with both eyes open, indi- 
cated that the boundary of the right eye’s field was 36° I then covered 
up the left eye and thought that I could obtain the actual physiological 
limit of this field I did not get the actual hmit, since the subject in 
the first procedure had been malingering and continued to do so in the 
second procedure in order to sustain the appearance of genuine blindness 
In other words, she ‘lied and stuck to it” The control expenments could 
not have preceded those with suggested blindness— at least not by any 
short interval of time— since m that event the subject would have acquired 
the knowledge necessary for later malingering Probably the best plan would 
^ control expenments afterwards m the normal state, 

P-P-O that 

test^ aoT ^ subject might malinger so as to make the latter 

tests agree with the trance tests 

m'^ordTr tr/f' had been detected, the was hypnottced 

first aid bee b b ’’“O “'d ■" her mahn^rmg I 

When I asked if le h I n" faking any tests, she said no 

said, “It was blind ” Sb actually blind, she 

of the latest filter ' "h™ asked what she thought 

eyes, « truITCnesVal irTh 

rnents sbp^;:^ Int^ “f- -- 
saiTh:' i -.‘i - r ^ " y^—^: 

that I was going to hvonoiiT.. i, ^ stroked her forehead, 

that part of her which faked the tote T,h ™ 
deal of difficulty, mfonnation as to her nte'thoT' 0 °” 
were recorded stcnogranhicallv <!h„ n "“'’s Questions and answers 
her methods, that sh^e e^uH t » '>■'> 

rccotcnng a little b.t at a time, but evidentlv ee^e^her, 

going on, she clenched her fists tossed eb f eonflict was 

a gieat deal of agitation in hor’s^ and f 

‘r s“t 

rrhich She was trying ^ ml. ^ 
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and snapped m) fingers This method Tins nsuallj quite successful, bringing 
out a rush of «ords as soon as the signal nas given Then 
Mas encountered She began cr>ing at one point and continued to be 
ful, in spite of m> efforts to quiet her, for ten or more minutes 

In describing her methods, she said that in the stereoscope tests, the 
two images nerc separated momentanly “just a second after “TO^re 
This gat her the nLessaiy hnon.edge for fahmg I brougM up^ the 
blind spot plotting She _sa.d^ *at How she 

d,r.X T'seemed dia. s. had ,o^d it^m h„ 

“n InX^;: ^'erv 

and return to ^ “’''^nTher 1^07 on the arm of the chair 

to be emotion'ill) tvorked up, p S 

and beginning to cry uith intlemler” After a few 

she said, I don t know It S clenching her fists, she said 

moments of further crying, ‘““‘"S ’ He had practised on 

suddenly that the p'o* h, *at she had 

the blind hereby holding a blach velvet jacket against 

called in a girl, H, to help by ^^Here the spot ought 

the wall, that m this « ay understand 

to be (H confirms this > ‘ Ha, perhaps she was becoming 

why she was doing 'ho-' 

more interested in psychology 

all about it cnenment were based on her knowledge 

Her reactions in the P«'- ^He field boundaries No ‘homework’ 

as to the ‘tPP'”-'" n"d L complied perfectly with instructions 

on the perimeter was ’ y, .j, bn^ with crossed images she said, 
to keep both eyes open ^bou ^ ^ snniehow that the one 

“I saw there were mirrors m » ^ ^yould 

on the left was supposed to e seeri^ stupid person who would think 
be no test, and that it would P„,^ssed, she said that, 

any differently ” When t e gygg she blinked one quickly 

m spite of the fact that I was wa ^ yVHen she was being examined 
and thus got the necessary jHat she could see, but since 

by the physician, she bnew I' ^ ^He did not ‘ You said, 

I had said that she could not ^ j but somethmg else 

‘you are blind in that ff' b„ur test was worked correctly because 

inside said, ‘you are not unnU show ’’ I did not get a satisfactory 

she knew that “red throug re i green filter which rendered 

account of her method of fa ing U, and I learned 

no letters invisible, she stated that s uialmgenng, she did not state 

nothing more I asked why, i „j remember thinking that 

that she was unable to see ig „ 

If an eye were blind, it could still see Ugh 
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Near the beginning of the sitting, after I had begun to get some informa* 
tion from E agamst great resistance, I asked, “Are you ashamed to tell 
your methods of faking^ ’ and she answered no I then asked why she 
had shown so much resistance in t al king about them, and she answered, 
‘ Because I can’t remember ” Later, I asked, “Do you feel humiliation 
in giving these reports^’ She said, “Yes, something does, and something 
doesn’t I want to tell the truth, and I know it, and something doesn’t 
want to Something makes me keep forgetting it, and I know I know it It 
just goes, and I can’t say it, and it makes my head ache and swim ” 

After finding out how she had done work at home on the blind spot, 
and after she had stated that she had had no memory of it in her normal 
ivaking state, I told her that upon awakening she would remember it 
When she came out of the trance, I mentioned the work at home, and 
she added some other details and remarked that she had previously forgotten 
all about it The emotional disturbance manifest m the trance, which lasted 
a out 45 mm , left traces in E after waking She then complained of dizzi- 
ness, faintness, ‘swimming movements’ of objects around her (though her 
eyes were perfectly steady), and headache In addition, she expressed some 
j Within 15 mm she Mas normal except 

or the headache, which persisted for about an hour Such after-effects 
ad never appeared prior to this occasion I wanted to hypnotize E on 
to a Iow°n“°'' “ “P of the case, but she declined 

last trance’ “np'axsant after-effects which followed the 

estobllTd bt according to the pnncples 

set was to bf»lipv«=. ♦ u between two sets of tendencies the first 

carefully, the second set ’’''"d and to obey instructions 

and to mallger. urlzm' 

the process of malmgenne previously or during 

and \%as a part of thp np i ^ dominant 

but the second set of tendena"* “'"™’»‘cation svith me, 
subconsciously E was aonaren^ "as nevertheless controllmg Es behaviour 
at the time of the tests, nor cjuld shT^H ft'’ tendencies 

occasion of the last trance recau them to memory until the 

These tendencies to malinger svere lemecj j , 
ment is based upon the following facts ^ dissociated This state- 

Ihiltr^^^e -t-d ,0 accept the evidence 

or appeared lo^cqmre’ "die'ahlbtv'to' d"”'’''’ acquired, 

a gwen c)e m ihe stereoscope, though she“ha7 bee''’“ 

for a long time pre\iously ® ° “*‘"5 this knowledge 
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(3) After acquiring the ability to diverge her eyes in this situation she 
said that she did not know how she was able to name the colour 

(4) She showed extreme resistance to recalling the memories of her methods 
of faking and stated that she had great difficulty in remembering 

(5) She herself describes a condition of amnesia and dissociation (One 
of her statements, that describing the physician’s examination, tends to 
indicate that she was conscious of both sets of tendencies at the same 
time, but It IS my belief that this statement, which was made rather late 
in the trance, after the subject had become relatively calm and the signs 
of conflict and amnesia had almost disappeared, may possibly represent 
the subject’s condition after the memories belonging to the malingering 
tendencies had been merged with the rest of the personality ) 

(6) Further, and here is perhaps the best evidence for dissociation the 
malingering tendencies interrupted the normal waking personality tempo- 
rarily in order to obtain knowledge of the blind spot, while the normal 
personality knew nothing of the motive of the action and immediately 
thereafter had no memory of it 

Since the malingering integrate could thus interrupt the waking 
life. It seems possible that it might again emerge on the occasion of later 
control experiments m the normal state and modify the results so as to 
sustain the appearance of a genuine anaesthesia Perhaps this possibility 
should be considered in expenments of this type ® If the subject later 
should exhibit amnesia for the control expenments, that would be evidence 
of such an emergence of the mahngenng tendencies 
My interpretation of these expenments is, I think, in complete harmony 
with Lundholm’s theory of anaesthesia for particular impressions They cast 
great doubt on the possibility of producing by suggestion such an interrup- 
tion of functional continiuty in the nervous system as will produce blindness 
They suggest also that the same dissociated conative processes involved 
in £’s ‘blindness’ may be active in other forms of hypnotically induced 
anaesthesia ’ 


*In R R Sears’s experiments on pain anaesthesia, J exp Psychol (1932), 
XV 1-22 control experiments were done m the normal state subsequently to 
the trance expenments, in which the subjects were asked to simulate an 
anaesthesia of one leg The facial flinch in response to the pam stimulation 
was recorded and it was found that the directions given the subjects to simu 
late anaesthesia had practically no influence whatever on the frequency of 
occurrence of the flmch C L Hull {Hypnosis and SugsestibiUly (1933), p 
267) discusses the results and states that the experiment should be repeated 
“so as to provide assurance that the subjects really exert themselves to the 
maximum to suppress the signs of pam’’ These control expenments should be 
done at the very beginning, before the subjects have been hypnotized, m order 
to eliminate any possible malingering as a result of tendencies set up in the 

■Ne'thtr nor J S (■» '«■''< on aud.lory onoo.thena, J Ab- 

<,orm (»r)Pr)rl.o; (1932), xxvn 79-88) mado any attempt to got rrporu 
ftom tltetr subjects desenpt.se of stunul. '^''<-1 >» anaes.het.e sl.n and 
ear Th.s is a point of method nh.ch should not be neglected, tt is important 
both tn onler to male a complete study of anaesthesias and to tnyest.gale the 
similanty betucen hypnotic and hystencal anaesthesias 
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The Role of Expectancy in the Performance 
of Posthypnotic Behavior' 


Seymour Fuller 


tew rCnL'm!!* 

A deToTln of 'I’o performance of pnsthypnot.c behavior 

==vera/rd.::z;T. “rtr,o!;^„^ 

-- w- rrrfsrnZ; 

.mptzToft ipZbrxrr™,,'^ "■ “’■= 

postliypnotic sii^cestion The nn u”^' controlled, experiment on 

nature of thriettm” . ITu'^ ''“’“'‘'o 'nvestigation was the 

attempt was made m man.^te Zlit'Z' ^ T™'' T 

the termination of the formal hypnotic state Th in c=T=ctaneies n/lrr 

being tested is that successful performance oT a ^ostl 

onl> a function of the snecifir ^ posthypnotic act is not 

contingent upon the Js subsequent eZtfton" 

Tim Jouasai. or AnsoaMai. anu SociAn Psvc.iocoov, 1954, 49, 503-507 

Carolina, 1952 at the Univenity of North 
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Method 


Subjects 

A total of 13 lTs ^vas employed in this study All were capable of attaining 
either a medium or deep hypnouc state, and all had previously shoivn 
that they could respond to simple posthypnotic suggestions Tuelve Ss were 
males who had earlier partiapated in a separate hypnotic experiment, the 
thirteenth S was a high school girl who had had only a feu hours of 
hypnotic experience prior to this experiment 


Procedure 

While under hypnosis each S ivas given the following posthypnotic siigges 
tion which was generally repeated tuo or three times 

‘Now listen carefully After I aviaXen you you 11 notice a very interesting 
thing occurring Every time you hear the uord psychology you II reach 
up and scratch your right car You uitl be ividc awake, and aware of 
everything thats going on, but each time the word psychology is mentioned, 
you’ll feel compelled to scratch your right ear Do you understand that 
clearly’ ’ 

During the administration of the suggestion, S was alone m the room 
with the hypnotist (hereafter refeired to is E ) At the conclusion of the 
suggestion, S was awakened and the experiment proceeded as follow's 


PERIOD 1 

One or more experimenters (associates of the hypnoiist who were collabont 
mg m the study) entered the room and were introduced to J A gcncnl 
discussion ensued which included S fTi, and whoe\or else was present Each of 
the various Es managed to wc3\e into the comersation the word psy 
chology’ a number of times (a minimum of five), and also attempted, by 
means of indirect questioning, to get S himself to say the word While the 
discussion was earned on in a friendly, informal, nonexpcnmental atmos 
phere, it was apparent at ill times that the Es were taking note of 5 s car 
scratching behavior 

period 2 

After the discussion had gone on about ten minutes, an attempt ssns 
nnde to alter incoaspicuomlj the nature of ihr silintion Tlic other F^ 
temporarily dropped out of the romersaiion, and began to chat wilb S 
alwut the posthypnotic suggestion s»hich had been giien him under hypnosis 
The ancillary Es soon joined in this discussion, and during the next fixe nr 
ten minutes every ctTort was made to create and stfstatn the (rripress/nn thtf 
the “experiment was completed— i c , that the Fs had satisfactorily watnesscxl 
the cfTccis of the jHisthypnouc suggestion, now no longer interested 

m ear scratching behavior per se T* , ns penod, however, the 
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stimulus word psychology was again mentioned by all the £s on numerous 
occasions 


In order to clarify the technique used during Period 2 the following 
IS a truncated account of the conversation with one S 
E Have you noticed anything unusual during the past few minutes Jim^ 

S Why yes I ve been scratching my ear every once in a while 
E Uh huh as you may have guessed you were responding to a post 
hypnotic suggestion I gave you earlier Did you notice when you were scratch 
ing your ear’ 


S It seems like it was to a word or something 

£ That s nght I had given you the suggestion that every time you 
heard the word psychology you ivould scratch your ear How did you feel 
the first time you heard the word psychology ? 

S Well I just found my hand reaching up 

E Yes posthypnotic suggestions work that way All that s necessary is 
Q e you w lie you re in hypnosis that you II scratch your ear whenever 
you hear the word psychology and sure enough you find yourself doing it 
joimng conunued along the same lines svith the other Es 


PERIOD 3 


c.etbv''m«maZ',^°"‘f ® endeavored to restructure S, expectan 
intorm^d^Tha he * experiment was still in progress The hypnotist 
All right Tim Soing to rehypnotize him and remove the suggestion 
and reS the s^gg^u:: -?= agam 

around scratching yolr ear inSlimtllv lUf '“t' ''““'dn t want to go 

though I was jrat wondering ^ Pc“‘ m hypnosis 

psychology book you bought’^ ^ remember the name of the last 

(both m sentence form'^and as presented the stimulus word a few times 
directly requeued to s“y "he t"®'' “"d finally J was 
responded to the sUmuTus J waf s, C ^'ga'dless of whether or not he 

tion was permanently removed *taequently rehypnotized and the sugges 

respond during Period^2 iiere"in?"*^ day to a week those i's who failed to 
imervieiv interest was focused '''' I" 

cnees in behavior bet. cen PenodTl f„d 2 *= differ 


Results 

Table 1 records the presence f4-t oe ,1, 
an thirteen .s responded p<u,.i.e,y ZL, 
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conditions of Period 2, however, nine 5s completely stopped responding; 
two Ss (Bu and Bi) continued to respond in the same manner as they did 
in Period 1; and one S (Me) contused the issue considerably by keeping 
her hand against her ear throughout the second period, making it difficult 
to determine whether or not she was responding One S (He) failed to 
respond in Period 2 the first three times the stimulus word was mentioned 
hy E„ but then abruptly resumed the response and continued for the re- 
mainder of the period. 


TABLE 1 

PRESENCE (+) OR ABSENCE (-) OF A POSTHVPNOTIC 


RESPONSE OF EAR SCRATCHING 


Subject 

Penod 1 

Period 2 

Period 3 
+ 

Co 

+ 


+ 

Pa 



— 

Ho 

+ 


+ 

Ro 

+ 

• 

+ 

He 

+ 



Mo 

+ 


+ 

£a 

+ 


+ 

Bl 

+ 


+ 

Bu 

+ 


+ 

Wa 

+ 


+ 

Ed 

+ 

t 

-ord ws* preimted, 

+ 

Me 

Ha 

H- 

+ 

then ruddenly beg»n 


* xmi d laiieo to rcst-w.... 

to respond , . w..»r ihrouehont the second period 

t This 5 held her hand against her ear utrougn 

I . p-«nH 8 seven of the nine Ss who 
Table 1 further “dtotes thab m behavior in 

ceased responding in Penod 2 uvnnosis 

the absence of any lining to the variability in response 

Of particular interest are P^^ interpreted individualistically by 

consistency. That the instru _n,;„ation of Tabic 2. tVhile all the 
different Js is clearly seen m . j j ff,e stimulus word ong- 

Ss without exception respond , u „ they themselves uttered the 

mated from four 5s did .hen any of the 

word; two of these four, /. 2 shows that fisc 5s could not be 

ancillary Es presented the tare. „ , ; notessorthy that all 5s 

Induced to say the sscrd “psychology. and^U 

manifested a decided obtained in the postexpcnmenta! 

One of the most sinking ^he fact that tlicy had stopped 

interview when the A>ere cot rm inten-ic\%cd, tuo 

scratching their ear during cn . one said he noticed 

(Co and Ro) ofTered cla^ratc «*\“as mentioned, but could not 

his ear itching sc\ ercly each time oockets (^^ hich \N’as untrue) ; the 

scratch it because his hands ssere m hu pocke 
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TABLF 2 

PRESCNCF ( + ) OR AR';LNCF (— ) OF A rOtniVPNOTir Rt^PONSr OF FAR VRATCUISC 
RELATIVE TO THE SOURCE OP STIMOI ATION DURING PERIOD 1 


Source of Stimulation 


Subject 

r, 

Other 

I xpetimrniets 

Self* 

Co 

+ 

+ 

— 

Pa 

+ 

+ 

7 

Ho 

+ 

— 

— 

Ro 

+ 

+ 

7 

He 

+ 

+ 

4- 

Mo 

+ 

+ 

4* 

Ea 

+ 

+ 

— 

Bl 

+ 

+ 

7 

Bu 

+ 


— 

\Va 

+ 

+ 


Ed 

+ 

+ 

4- 

Me 

+ 

+ 

7 

Ha 

+ 

4* 

? 

*A quej on mark { ) nd ea 

ei ha 5 could ni 

M be induced lo lay le» muluauord 



Other claimed he was unable to respond because he Ind a book in ins hands 
at the time (equally untrue) The remaining sc\cn S% insisted they did not 
hear the word mentioned during Penod 2' 


Discussion 

Nature of Posthypnotic Behavior 

.uLTiharth “'f' T P=nods strongly 

of I und^r, / rr”.”' “ P“"'yP’'«’'' suggest, on .s a function 

11 non t ' "/ '1' -pectauens-not only when the 

uas nerceLl TT" ‘ >■"'» ‘he -gnal 

:is~ hTtrz" -.ha^if 1.*; — ■* 

WhJeth'° “T hehawor waTrtonge" !^pectj 

the hehavor, and spec.hea.ly ‘'greeted tpld e 

word was menfened the majority of the Ss were so to speak, “aught 
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ofl guard” When the hypnotist implied at the beginning of P™'*) 3, 
houever, tliat the suggestion uas supposed to be still operative, Ss tended 

to revert to the posthypnotic act ® 

The fact that a posthypnotic suggesUon is earned out only in ^ 
context has never been sufficiently recognized m 

It has been generally implied that, however unexpectedly a posthypnotie 
signal may arise, the good S finds himself responding (1, 4, b) 

A nlber of studies indicate that when an 5 is given ^ Pos.hypnotic 
suggestion without a terminal cue (le, indicating "h- ^ *°uld s^ 
refpondinv) the behavior tends eventually to cease as a functmn of tune 

teg, a, /) cKcpniient ‘ wakme state seems to 

by controlling S s expectations m e q problem 

be a hitherto unrecognized phenomenon which refocmes the e p 

. , * Trv #Fffert the question may be posea is o 

of ^ that he is prepared 

some form of hypnotic state d g vebavior extends over a penod 

to respond post-hypnotically, ” 'JJ ji The answer to this question 
of days without any m.eiveningfo™alh«>nos.s^^^^^ 

IS certainly not a s™?'® ,i„borated on Moll’s earlier observation 

Erickson and Erickson (3) >> ^ spontaneous hypnotic state 

(6) that 5 frequently L posthypnotie act, this spontaneous 

immediately preceding the ^88 completed, and S resumes his 

state terminates as mon ^ h ^,„,festations of the state are thoroughly 
“normal” activity The speci pf hypnosis 

described by the ' ,Jby >h«"''PP"8 P^C’ 

can be most clearly demonstrated y P P hypnotist’s sug 

ess of performing before and after the response it is claimed 

gestions once again, althoug bvpnotist’s requests than is a nonhypnotic 

that S IS no more suggestible to tne nyp 

■8 i .,i,ons of the spontaneous, self limited 

In the present study „„ each occasion when S began 

State were clearly observe during the greater part of the 

to reach up to scratch _ ..ere no indications of any hypnotic like 

interaction between 5 and ® ^ effective hois ever, the new hypnouc 

.tate, ivhenever the stimulus word was eftec 

■Further support for the ^ '"„“cTu"“o“ *'°V2"he'"Ll'd'''t" 

respond the first I .pensive questioning he s t ,i,at 

rnTom plJciselr dunug 

had It been possible to sot 

discussion during Penod ^ " „[ „bsequent amnesia 

scratching contributed to the taea 
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The Nature of Hypnosis: Artifact 
and Essence’ 



Martin T. Orne 


The most meaningful present day theories of hypnosis interpret h)pnotic 
phenomena along three major lines (a) desire on the part of the subject 
to play the role of a hypnotized subject (Sarbm, 1950, White, 1941), 
(6) increase in suggestibility (Hull, 1933), and (c) a further less tvell- 
defined category that is called by White “an altered state of consciousness” 
and by others, “cortical inhibition” (Pavlov, 1923), dissoaation (Weitzen 
hoffer, 1953), etc depending on their theoretical orientations 
The heuristic model of hjpnosis that underlies this pap>er incorporates 
these three aspects One of the hypotheses of the paper holds that much 
hypnotic behavior results from the subject’s concepuon of the role of the 
hypnotic subject as determined by past experience and learning, and by 
explicit and implicit cues provided by the hypnotist and the situation 

The Journal of Abnormal anp Social Ps\cHOtoGy, 58, 1P59, 277-299 

'This investigation was supported in part by a postdoctoral research feJJoM’ship 
from the Public HeaUh Service 

I would like to thank Robert W White for his encouragement and guidance 
and Milton Greenblatt for bis support and his cooperation in the use of the 
facilities of the Massachusetts Mental Health Center I am greatly indebted 
to Donald O Connell for his help in the pilot studies, and Ronald Shor and 
Theodore X Barber for their invaluable assistance m running the first tuo 
experiments reported here In addition thanks are due Peter D Watson 
for his aid in prepanng and editing the manuscnpl Finally, I ivouJd like to 
express my appreciation to Abraham H Maslow of Brandeis University Philip 
Nogee of Boston University, William McGill of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, E G Bonng and Ray Hyman of Harv’ard University, and the 
respective departments of psychology for making their classes available to me 
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The most meaningful present-day theones of h> 7 )nons interpret hj’pnotic 
phenomena along three major lines f<i) desire on the part of the subject 
TO play the role of a h>-pnoti7cd subject (Sarbm, 1950, White, 1941), 
ib) increase m suggcstibilit) (Hull, 1933), and (c) a further less well- 
defined category that is called b> White “an altered state of consciousness” 
and by others, “cortical inhibition” (Pa\lo\, 1923), dissociation (Weitzen 
hoffer, 1953), etc depending on their theoretical orientations 
The heuristic model of hypnosis that underlies this paper incorporates 
these three aspects One of the hypotheses of the paper holds that much 
hypnotic behavior results from the subject’s conception of the role of the 
hypnotic subject as determined by past experience and learning, and by 
explicit and implicit cues provided by the hjpnotist and the situation 
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and Milton Grcenblatt for his support and his cooperation in the use of the 
facilities of the Massachusetts Mental Health Center I am greatly indebted 
to Donald O Connell for his help m the pilot studies and Ronald Shor and 
Theodore X Barber for their invaluable assistance in running the first two 
erperiments reported here In addition, thanks arc due Peter D Watson 
for his aid in preparing and editing the jnanuscnpl Finally I would like to 
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J varied role conceptions appear to be the source of most if not 
/ the inconstant patterns of behavior seen in the hypnotic state. 

/n increase in suggestibility may be viewed as an increase in motivation 
i conform to the wishes of the hypnotist A second basic hypothesis 
to be tested thus proposes that, although increased motivation may be 


a constant accompaniment of the trance state, such increased motivation 
is by no means a phenomenon unique to hypnosis but can be seen to 
operate m other experimental and life situations with equal force 

By experimentally controlling these two elements, role-playing and in- 
creased motivation, it is possible to investigate their sufficiency for explaining 
all aspects of the trance state and the extent to w’hich still other concepts, 


such as an altered state of consciousness, arc required. 

The third aspect of hypnosis, the altered state of consciousness, presents 
the greatest problem for investigation, yet it has been felt necessary to 
include the concept in all attempts to explain the phenomenon This residual 


TABLE I 

SCIlEMATia REPRESENTATION OF A WORKING MODEL OF HYPNOSIS 


"IncTtased MoUva- 

Situation of Tretue "RoU^Play Artifact" + lion Artifact" (con^ •¥ Essenei of 

Induction {cogntlice component) alwe component) Tranee 

Creation of situation to 
maximize 

1 Desirability of enter- t Expectations of Js The sources of ui- Uncertain 

mg trance a preconceptions creased motiva* 

2 Expectation that b cues from tion are not 

trance can be trance indue- defined 

achieved tion They represent a 

3 Respect and trust for 2 Cues from Expcri- major area of 

operator menfer future inquiry 

4 Restriction of ex- a explicit Probably some as- 

traneous stimuli b implicit pects will prove 

5 Focusing of attention 3 Cues from cxperi- to be a compo- 

mental situation nent of ‘'essence 

All techniques have the 
further qualities of 

1 Concrete suggestions 
m vivid simple lan- 
guage 

2 “Suggestions” utiliz- 
ing the perception of 
subjective events as 
their basis 

3 Suggestions of gradu- 
ally increasing diffi- 
culty to insure suc- 
cessful responses 

4 Praising (rewarding) 
explicitly or implicitly 
the subject’s positive 


responses 
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aspect, which remains after increased motivation and role pJaying are ac- 
counted for, may be regarded as the “essence” of Jiypnosis, with reference 
to which increased motwaiion and role-playing appear as artifacts 

Three related experiments are presented The first is devoted to the 
effects of “role-play artifact” on the manifestations of hypnosis commonly 
seen clinically It demonstrates that much of the complex phenomenon 
which we call hypnosis may result from (a) the subject’s preconceptions 
of what hypnosis is, (b) implicit cues by the hypnotist as to what he thinks 
it should be and (c) the particular techniques of trance induction The 
second experiment demonstrates an aspect of role play artifact that is intro- 
duced by a concrete experimental situation It investigates cues that an 
experimental design may give about the role the subject is expected to 
play and demonstrates that m some instances an ejqienmental result may 
more reasonably be accounted for on this basis than by invoking “trance 
effects ” The third experiment is concerned with the effect of ‘ motivation 
artifact” upon performance It examines the claims of increased physical 
capacity m hypnosis and tests the hypothesis that this may be accounted 
for by increased motivation 

Table I gives a schematic representation of the author’s working model 
of the hypnotic state 


Preconceptions of Hypnosis and Their 
EflPect on Trance Manifestations 

The states induced by Mesmer (Binet & F^re, 1888, Boring, 1950), 
Cou6 (1922, p 83), Wells (1923), Schilder (1956), and others are all 
hypnosis, yet their descriptions of how hypnosis characteristically manifests 
Itself are very different The common characteristics of these vaned 
states that bring them all under the heading of “hypnosis” ^vould appear 
to include posthypnotic amnesia, apparent inabilitj to use a given 
motor system when a functional paralysis is suggested, various sensory 
illusions including positive and negative hallucinations of all sensory 
modalities, apparent memory disturbances or improvements as well as 
reported increased control over autonomic nervous system functions 
Whether all of these phenomena are necessanly part of hypnotic behavior 
wiH be discussed below In any event, hypnosis is evidently characterized 
by the ability of the subject (S) in this special state to ex-periencc changes 
that are not normally found in response to similar cues in everyday life 
What, then, determines the particular trance manifestations that an S 
shows on entering hypnosis^ In terms of the model presented here, the 
answer may he in role play artifact From this viewpoint, Ss who enter 
trance are motivated to play the role of the hypnotized S, and the precise 
manifestations of this role depend upon their perception of what it entails 
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METHODOLOGY 


Behavior of the S m trance is then determined by the S's preconceptions 
about how a hypnotic S acts, and the cues, both explicit and implicit, 
as to the desired behavior whicli the hypnotist communicates in the process 
of trance induction 


To test this hypothesis that conceptions about hypnosis held prior to 
entermg the hypnotic state affect an S s trance behavior, a pilot study 
and a mam experiment were conducted in which volunteer were given 
the erroneous prior impression that catalepsy of the dominant hand (with 
t e other hand flaccid) is a typical feature of hypnosis This behavioral 
item was chosen because it satisfied a number of criteria It is sufficiently 
unusual to have been reported had it ever been observed as a spontaneous 
c aractenstic of hypnosis, it is easily recognizable so that judgments of 
Its prerence or absence are unequivocal, and it is sufficiently plausible 
as a characteristic associated with hypnosis that it would be accepted as 
such by the S population 

Especml care was exercised to eliminate possible effects of the bias of 
experimenter y making it impossible for him to influence the results 
a irL "■ “ ‘“P'"** ““ he manifest catalepsy 

Te Llld H hand m.ght also 

of knowinc whed™' L P°“'h'hiy. as the experimenter had no way 

for tins informxt r*' ‘oft handed until he asked 

tins information after the data on catalepsy had been gathered 


Pilot Study 

"ofc;'t:\Z7a''Sr'eZt^ ‘^fo-ohusetts Inst.tute of Tech- 
Ihe knowledge of the class ‘ooture, and without 

the posthypuotic suggestion that "uDo'"'" *’yP"O“00'‘ B‘'on 

they would manifest catalepsy of oneZnrT ™hsequently, 

"as nght-lnnded and one student s ‘h® ‘‘ominant hand One student 
P'en a 25 mtnute lectum 0^11^ T ‘■“"'*0^ The class was then 
point solunteem were called for “'o hypnotic state, at which 

Of the 11 students who soluntcerKl "T ‘‘o’oonstrate the phenomenon 
hypnotired were selected in a fash.™ been previously 

again placed in trance m a man„ “PPootod random They were 

induction, and simple trance nbi>n "Ppeared to be the initial trance 

handed catalepsy H -oh'O.oS one- 

student had catalepsy of the nglit hand a nglit-handcd 

catalepsy of the left hand Immediatol’y foil' 'n't-honded student had 

more students from tlic same croun of, J , '’"'"‘I “"s procedure, three 
tired prcsiously, were placed in trance ‘’"n’ l‘>pn“- 
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all showed catalepsy of the ^ njejiately after observing 

the four Harvard students who were hVP™^ ,hree mam- 

three demonstration Ss with , catalepsy of both hands 

rested catalepsy of the dominant hand and one, catalepsy 

All Ss were right-handed 

Mam Study experimenter to communicate 

In order to make it impossible catalepsy the mam study uas 

his desire that the S ]n ,his instance matched classes 

performed in a rigorous ■ ^ and demonstration of 

were used, each of which demonstration included catalepsy of 

hypnosis In one class the hyP^ „„,„ed The Ss were 

the dominant hand, Yvhiie ® of both groups mixed randomly 

then tested in small „rlw'ns'which subjects should 

The experimenter thus had no y 
manifest one handed catalepsy 

PROCEDURE r«»n(»ated with members of 

The procedure of the P''"' ^Xlon University with the inclusion 
the introductory psychology ot colunteers, three is were '™P 

of the contml group I"""? °'d,t"VhnMUg taken part m prior research 
who were introduced tu ,,,5 

The same three is ~ en The demonstrations diffeted o y 

essentially identicnl . j, immfested umlateral catalepsy t 

m that m one section the ed No students from either 

m the other section ihis was n solicited and subsequently 

cLs were hypnotized at thu '"“"“er had no wa, of telling which 

S d in such a way ihn. P'-'/'J’, " ,he eompleuou of the experimeu. 
ISure they had a, .ended ^ho ws. no. a. the «.u^^ 

All but two is were P espenmenler and an obsen 

Trance depth was rued by .be ^ *3n a 

degree of consensus sens hid ^ both rating are 

onl point difference " ""tilaS based on .he 
The ratings arc rough clmicm j indicated no respomc 

IJ'iT.d be diced •"„;,;'p3t.,arhfud fesilanou u-hout__a po^ilne 

5Ji2“r2is::==S3H-H 

suggestions biU ,„„e is who responded to suggested 

ena. 4 ^^•^s used to ticuow 

. d .he-*— ns n' 

■One of these is 'he lecture 

were tested approximately one mPr ( 
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Behavior of the S in trance is then determined by the 5’s preconceptions 
about how a hypnotic S acts, and the cues, both explicit and imphcit, 
as to the desired behavior which the hypnotist communicates in the process 
of trance induction 

To test this hypothesis that conceptions about hypnosis held prior to 
entering the hypnotic state affect an s trance behavior, a pilot study 
and a main experiment were conducted in which volunteer 5’s were given 
the erroneous prior impression that catalepsy of the dominant hand (with 
the other hand flaccid) is a typical feature of hypnosis This behavioral 
Item was chosen because it satisfied a number of criteria It is sufficiently 
unusual to have been reported had it ever been observed as a spontaneous 
charactenstic of hypnosis, it is easily recognizable so that judgments of 
Its presence or absence are unequivocal, and it is sufficiently plausible 
as a characteristic associated with hypnosis that it would be accepted as 
such by the S population 

Especial care was exercised to eliminate possible effects of the bias of 
die experimenter by making it impossible for him to influence the results 
It IS easy to suggest to an S by implicit cues that he manifest catalepsy 
as part of the hypnotic state Perhaps catalepsy of one hand might also 
be suggested during induction of the trance Selection of catalepsy of the 
dominant hand avoids this possibility, as the experimenter had no way 
ol knowing whether the subject was right- or left-handed until he asked 
lor this information after the data on catalepsy had been gathered 


Pilot Study 

psjchology class at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

Ihey wruwramf’:“ “P™ 8 *e irance subsequently, 

was nrht hand d ^ hand, the dominant hand One student 

^en ^2 mmlT 1 °"' ''='“'-'>ed The class was then 

pent soluntec. ;:em raLlof'i^rl^t'’'/''' 

Of the II stiiHont 1 order to demonstrate the phenomenon 

hjpnoL d re si;; '; “Tr'’- 

agmn placed m tmncc l ; They were 

induction, and simple trance I"""” * “Ppeared to be the initial trance 
handed catalcpsj Attention ^ demonstrated, including om- 

student Ind Sem nf 1 'i “u"* »■« die right-handed 

canlcjm of the left hand" '* i^""!’ left-handed student had 

more studenu from the same e™' 'r*" i this procedure, three 

tnid prcuous,,.„';ie;ard"i~'"'""‘'-^ '■^P"-’' 
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A class of psychology students at Harvard ivere subsequently given the 
same kind of a lecture and demonstration, following which four Ss were 
livpnotized and tested for one-handed catalepsy 
All three of the MIT experimental S% gave good trance results, and 
all showed catalepsy of the dominant band One S was left-handed Of 
the four Harvard students who were hypnotized immediately after observino" 
three demonstration Ss with catalepsy of the dominant hand, three mani- 
fested catalepsy of the dominant hand and one, catalepsy of both hands 
AH Ss were right-handed 


Main Study 

In order to make it impossible for the experimenter to communicate 
his desire that the S demonstrate unilateral catalepsy, the mam study was 
performed m a rigorous “blind” fashion In this instance matched classes 
were used, each of which had received a lecture and demonstration of 
hypnosis In one class the hypnotic demonstration included catalepsy of 
the dominant hand, while in the other this was omitted The Ss were 
then tested in small groups, with members of both groups mixed randomly 
The experimenter thus had no way of knowing w’hich subjects should 
manifest one-handed catalepsy 

PROCEDURE 

The procedure of the pilot experiment was repeated with members of 
the introductory psychology course at Boston University v^ih the inclusion 
of the control group Instead of asking for volunteers, three ^s were employed 
who were introduced to the class as having taken part m prior research 
The same three Ss were used for both sections of the course, to which 
essentially identical lectures were given The demonstrations differed only 
in that in one section the three Ss manifested unilateral catalepsy, while 
in the other section this was not demonstrated No students from either 
class ivere hypnotized at that lime Volunteers were solicited and subsequently 
tested m such a way that the experimenter had no ivay of telling which 
lecture they had attended until after the completion of the experiment * 
All but tuo Ss uere tested by an experimenter who was not at ihe lectures 
Trance depth was rated by the expenmenter and an observer The 
degree of consensus was high and in no case was there more than a 
one point difference In case of disagreement both ratings are recorded 
The ratings are rough clinical estimates based on the phenomena uhich 
could be elicited from the Ss A rating of 1 indicated no response, 2 
implied eye closure and only partial hand levitation without a positive 
response to “challenge’ suggestions j >ou cannot open your eyes, or 
your cannot bend your elbow, 3 referred to positive responses to all challenge 
suggestions but inability to achieve hallucinations or posihypnotic phenom 
cm, 4 was used to denote those Ss who responded to suggested hallucinatioas, 

*Onc of these Ss was tested the evening of the lecture The remaining ^s 
were tested approximately one month after the lecture 
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TABLE 2 

TRANCE BEHAVIOR IN THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL CROUPS 


Catalepsy 


Subject 

R 

L 

Trance 

Depth 

Dominant 

Hand 

Experimental group 

1 MS 

+ 

0 

4 

R 

2 MIv 

+ 

+ 

4 

R 

3 RL 

+ 

0 

4 

R 

4 CL 

0 

0 

2 

R 

5 ST 

0 

0 

3 

R. 

6 AL 

0 

+ 

3 

L 

7 OB 

+ 

0 

3 

R 

8 SR 

+ 

+ 

5 

R. 

9 BT 

+ 

0 

4 

Ra**> 

Control group 

1 D L 

0 

0 

4 

R 

2 WO 

0 

0 

4 

R 

3 MR 

+ 

+ 

3 

R 

4 LP 

+ 

+ 

3 

L. 

5 BZ 

0 

0 

3 

R 

6 LV 

0 

0 

4-5 

R 


+ 

+ 



8 AT 

0 

0 



9 WM 

0 

0 

1-2 

R 


wKo had J v* ***’“'* when he appeared unannounced alonj; wih a group of St 

Si'S vi™." "" •< "•» "k-" "I*- 'te s had .M 

,r js sr rrK™ """ »“> 


hmnmT'”'' ph'nomena, but did not achieve a good post 

hreuXot, ^ “ ‘‘“""“'"'’□lists’ who could achieve all 

hypnotic phenomena easily, including complete amnesia 

RESULTS 

dominant hand ""Penmental group, five showed catalepsy of the 

no cataknw Non f ,? 

hand, but three out°of showed catalepsy of the dominant 

2 gum a sumra;ri:tlT 

DISCUSSION 

Its occurrence k iTn spontaneously, 

and mam experjems ma L “n P-'“‘ 
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pnor to the demonstration Some 5s should therefore have sufficient prior 
Information to have formed verj strong conceptions unlikely to be altered 
by the relatively mild attempt to manipulate these ideas , 

Vhat three of the nine 5s m the control group 

catalepsy of both hands is readily understood in view of “ 

testing L catalepsy, which they apparently interpreted as a cue to manife^ 
the hLt lor None^f the control 5s. it should be e™Ph-ed. — 
unilateral catalepsy, indicating that no such desire uas communicated by 

‘’'Thrsry'ha's dfmonstrated for a single behavior item <Hat -- be- 

all present day descriptions of hypnosis ™|ativelv easy for 

Thanks to the media of mass ‘'^^^ 0 ^ thus be 

a particular view of hypnosis " (he 5s share Such 

found as a part of the "(Mann^'lSSl ) and Tnlby (DuMauricr, 

novels as Mar.o .nd tlu Le knoun mdirU to almost 

1895) have had very iiide “d features about hypn«» 

all members of our cu .ure Uncoun.rfjrt^^^^^^^^ 

have been disseminated to a . ^ S in n sleeplike state 

that emerges in all of these is resends only 

Mho has amnesia for ^“'^„„d,ng®,o Dorcus, Brintmall and Case 
sjnple £t they 

Z:t td^r^t'd trai; soera hypnotic trance at one time during 

for “suggestibility,” m order to screen 
In the conte^t of groj elementary psychology courses 

5s, the ^fXr demonstrations of hypnosis, if 

“Haie you obsersed any orti u , o„,y 12 5s denirf 

and \shcn’ and What li > ija^mir had an> chance to see the 

both having read about lyP l,,pnosis demonstmted in some 
phenomenon prc> loiisl) , 

form, and 23 had somehow abo%c studies, ‘hannp 

In’ the content of the ,he scientific sense In 

read about hypnosis meant ^ Inouledge of hypnmis, 

questioning vvell over 2 „ ^^^ry clear-cut notion 

.1 .1 tr. find one "'w , ,n 


questioning ^\c^ onci ^ 

the author failed to find one ,n„ce m 

about the nature of '‘'P""''’ . dictionanes rurdiermorc, they had 
a fashion similar to that ^,1 done so, once 

all read something about byl nonseiintific sources Ihe normal 

It was made clear that this ■ of the vvord hypnosis prior 

S population ilu>< knoNv’s * 
to taking jiart in am stud) 
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TABLE 2 

TRANCE BEHAVIOR IN THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL CROUPS 


Catalepsy 


Su6ject 

It 

L. 

7Vanc« 

Depth 

Dominant 

Hand 

Experimental group 

1 MS 

+ 

0 

4 

R. 

2 MK 

+ 

+ 

4 

R. 

3 RL 

+ 

0 

4 

R 

4 CL 

0 

0 

2 

R. 

5 ST 

0 

0 

3 

R. 

6 AL 

0 

+ 

3 

L. 

7 OB 

+ 

0 

3 

R. 

8 SR 

+ 

+ 

5 

R. 

9 BT 

+ 

0 

4 

R.b 

Control group 

1 DL 

0 

0 

4 

R. 

2. WO 

0 

0 

4 

R. 

3 MR 

+ 

+ 

3 

R. 

4 LP 

+ 

+ 

3 

L. 

5 BZ 

0 

0 

3 

R. 

6 LV 

0 

0 

4-5 

R. 

7 MO 

+ 

+ 

3 

R. 

8 AT 

0 

0 

3 

L** 

9 WM 

0 

0 

1-2 

R. 


who had oVeYiftnii J u* Iwure wh«n he appeared unannounced along with a group of St 

aft« the wlrove" ”P*r.men.et M not know wh.eh cla« the /had attended untd 


gave simple posthypnotie phenomena, but did not achieve a good post- 

tone nT""'"’ ^ ““'""“"'bfltslt” who could achieve all 

hypnotic phenomena easily, including complete amnesia. 

RESULTS 

domman't hLt *■; Kve showed catalepsy of the 

hand but three f n group showed catalepsy of the dominant 

2 t a summaty'ofltZ;*' 

discussion 

its occurrence ^ occur spontaneously, 

and ntaZroer mo , I “ '”“"d The results of the pilot 

hold prior to entering the hypt c sZe ' “"“Pdons about hypnosis 

nabVro'tatbn •''’'“?t,‘t'’“' ^^w this behavior. No truly 

natte 5 populat.on ts ata.Iable, and many of the 5s had observed hypnosis 
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nevertheless clearly betray an .mpltcit awareness of the relevant factors, 
and he may even verbalize them after the experiment m a bull se® 
wl his frilnds We deal, therefore, tvtth tta 

to consciousness which must be elicited in a c mica expected 

ease of odter such material, the boundaries of 
to vary with the situation When, horvever, a 

in an inquiry and the S is pressed, one may be highly 

the alhVy to fonnulate one’s hypotheses mlTly ^ 

sophisticated fashion Unfortunately, the so called q ry 

■ a •■I””"™ 

ha™ avider sishifican« lhan la ^nd w be pardcelarl. 

Significant for hypnotic pj^^hermore, one of the assumptions 

cooperative, almost eager par i p ^^tensive observational support 

of the present research for whmh ropwation of the 5 to 

IS that the hypnotic stn« , „„.’'t_-both explicit and implicit— of 

comply ^vlth the wishes ( sugges i ■ ^^(.e can take place depends 

the eiienmenter The expCentars.tuatio’L The usual 

upon the demand characteristi , j.p:— i, enough to control in other 

problem of d-^nd betiveen . and 

fields of psychology because of the unconsa f 

experimenter) is thus compoun = “ JP j ^ demand characteristics of 
In order to investigate the Harper. & Runyon, 

an experimental procedure, a described This experiment 

1951) was repeated with minor Bruner Goodman 

attempts to demonstrate center of major controversy in recent 

(1947) effect, which has perceiver’s values 

years Bruner and question that the perceiver's premam 

alter his perception T*icce ^ houever, centers about 

expenences may affect p variables affecting perception 

whether uulucs as unequivocally that the perceiver can con- 

In order to show clea y reception m a structured stimulus situa 
tribute to the organization (1951) argue it would be necessary 

tion,” Ashley, Harper, an “"nie Bruner and Goodman type 

to have a special ' ./die neh group and the poor group were 

of experiment would d of their experience ^v^th money, 

identical m every other P . conditions, m short, if the sole differ- 

their life histones, their physi g die psychologica 

ence between the two Pf'P*/ ^nd the other group the psjeholo^m 
organization of " P „„ ,o say “Actually for our prob e , 

organization of 9°°'' P”'!. 55 are economically as well as psychologica y 

It IS irrelesant whether the ^ ps,cholog,cally nch or ^r In 

rich or poor, or whethe uf die two groups would reflec 

either case, a difference 
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Cues Implicit m an Experimental Design 


An S participating in an expenment is aware that his responses are 
being recorded for specific purposes — that there is a raison d’etre for the 
expenment — and he frequently has some idea of what these purposes are 
How this knowledge affects the S s behavior depends upon the motivational 
structure that he brings to the experimental situation The participation 
of the college student volunteer m psychological studies is usually due, 
not to the relatively low monetary remuneration but, rather, to his interest 
m taking part in scientific research, which m turn is likely to be based, 


at least m part, on a desire to further ‘ progress in science” by his participa- 
tion Since the experimenter is perceived as knowing what he is doing, 
furthering ‘progress in science” may well be equated with “making the 
expenment work” or, in more sophisticated terms, having his individual 
performance support the hypothesis of the expenment Thus, when the 
S is motivated to comply with the wishes of the experimenter, his responses 
are readily influenced by what he perceives to be the basic hypothesis 
of the expenment 


Typically, the experimenter’s hypotheses are not stated explicitly to the 
S because of the very considerations just mentioned But unstated hypotheses 
may be convened implicitly by the experimental procedure itself, through 
what will be called here the “demand charactenstics of the experimental 
situation It should be understood that a person may fail to perceive 
fairly clear demand charactenstics either because of lack of past experience 
or because of an inability to generalize from it 
Demand charactenstics thus conceived appear central to much psycho- 
logical work Experimental situations vary widely m the extent to which 
they convey the purpose and the hypothesis of the expenmenter If an 
i can describe a hypothesis being tested, of which he is supposedly unaware, 
tlie experimental arrangements have significant demand charactenstics The 
o vious way to test for their presence is to ask the S about his perception 
of the experiment and its purpose Usually, however, 5s are reticent about 
rev ealing their notions about the purpose of the experiment 

Jion a ? ““f™ P°P“>ation has some sophnti- 

that if in 'ij' P’’''‘®“P*'y of oxpenmentation They are aware 

nane m r ** purpose of an expenment he ought to remain 

Z sam ‘"'’“"oe his performance A. 

for an 4=r.men.al 5 to 
rp '1 "‘P0»">0"t0l situation and to questions 

n.™4 "> recognising ^l-odly 

the puipose of an experiment even though it may be clearly communicated 

Ami this ^ Thm the response to *e direct question -What do you 
A.nl this ,s about’ tends to be “I don’t know The S’s behavior rnay 
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concludes that “the posthypnotic amnesia ordinarily met with «h>ch ap- 
pears superficially to be a complete wiping out of memory, is by no means 

“Evt‘ more relevant are the data obtainable in hypnotic age 

Here we are dealing with an induced amnesia >" f” 'c^^Pra, . 

to be all material learned after a given age 

regression have shown that some material persists no matte 

the regression appears 

In the investigator’s prior comprehend English, 

that an individual regressed to S ^ understand 

though he himself pointed ‘ English at age six Another 

It Historically, the S was unab an experiment which will 

S could spell without error I am c^nduc^ g^^ ^^^P ^ 

assess my psychological capacities amnesia in a more 

root of four, and so on ^urthermo e, if we testjor^ 

subtle fashion, it is easy to ^ g 5 amnesia exists, 

that no true ablation of the material for 

despite his subjective Jedge for which the 5 has amnesia 

The fallacy of the /“sL m any posthypnotic suggestion 

does not influence his behavior nersists in the suggested behavior 

The S firmly denies recall yet P"^ " an explicU cue. it would 

The phenoLnon is well known in ° ^.,3, 

seem mther absurd to deny i. tn r«ponse » - ^ ,,,n„al charac 

A pilot study was therefore with the addition, 

tenstics of the Ashley. completion of the expenment The 

however, of a care ul „es commonly performed as part 

procedure was patterned at in n senes of questions without 

of the Rorschach test, which ^'^“^nnswers expected 1 The subject’s 
providing the S ^vlth a cue as elicited by a general question, 

perception of the expenmenlal tasK ^bout’” 2 The 5 s perception 

“What do you think this experimen , questions such as “What 

of the purpose of the investigation ^ pro\e or demonstrate’’ 3 iSs 

do )ou think this experiment IS 5 ^ quest^- 

perception of the * ^ ou think I hope to find’ ’ 4 The 

mg, with such questions as i,,,oothcsis concerning the stud> 'Nln 

S was also asked about his o\v L„„t the experiment, uould predict 

he, on the basis of ^^hat he new ^-elated to his beliefs about his 

the results to be 5 The final qu experimental 

oxs-n performance v.th the question, Wha 

bchaMor demonstrates’ formulated 

The following hypotheses were demand 

. The rubjeet in an ^PX^^^’caThil ’in.^ u ^ondne.ed and hi. 
charactcnstics of the pr®^ ’ clinical fashion 

imtnl resistance IS pcnetmicd in a clin 
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a difference m the perception due to the psychological organization of 

the perceivers” (p 565) , a. r 

In order to obtain two groups identical m every respect but for their 
perception of their economic status, they used hypnosis While the S was 
in trance, artificial life histones were induced— one nch and one poor— each 
followed by induced amnesia In essence, then, they view the situation 
as if two identically matched groups were available — one rich, and one 
poor It IS assumed that because amnesia was induced for the preceding 
state, the S is again naive and that the only difference is m respect 
to his perceived economic status 

The final sentences of their rationale are particularly interesting “Even 
though we do not know fully what happens when we hypnotize a person, 
if \ve do hypnotize him and tell him he is nch and he behaves in one 
way in the coin matching situation, and then, a few moments later, we 
tell him he is now poor and he behaves in another way, we can conclude 
that the observed difference ts due to a change in his psychological 
organization* (Ashley et a1 , 1951, p 565)* The authors in fact 
conclude from their data that the psychological organization (including 
the wants, needs interests, attitudes, and values) of the person contributes 
to the figural organizations of his perceptions 
It IS unquestionably true that observed differences m com size judgments 
are due to changes m psychological oi^anization The question with which 
we are concerned, however, is whether these changes in psychological or- 
ganization relate to the actual experiencing of the feelings of being rich 
or poor, or whether they reflect the demand characteristics of the experi- 
mental procedure The hypothesis to be tested is that the demand charac- 
teristics of the experiment are largely responsible for the results obtained 
by Ashley et al (1951) 

Disregarding the theoretical framework of the study, this is what actually 
took place An individual was told — in hypnosis — that he was very poor, 
then — again with amnesia m hypnosis — that he was very rich and, subse- 
quently, with another hypnotically induced amnesia, that he was himself 
In each of these states he \vas required to make a series of com size judg 
ments The authors’ interpretation rests largely on the assumption that hyP" 
notic amnesia is truly the same as not knowing Granted this, one would be 
justified in ignoring the fact that the procedure of com size estimation is 
repeated and that economic status is hypnotically induced However, data are 
available that lead one to question this assumption 

One of the few specific expenments dealing ivith posthypnotic amnesia 
directly is a study by StncUer (1929), who compared the relearning of 
nonsense material in the post hypnotic state with induced amnesia ivith 
the learning time required for the material not previously learned He 


’ Italics mine 
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correctly the purpose of the experiment and the hypotheses of the investi- 
gator who originally designed the expenment 


DISCUSSION 

The data from the pilot study imply that the present 
reproduces that of Ashley. Harper, and Runyon Both - * 

quantitative results and the observed behavior of our 5, no significant 

“yT^tial difference between these data .d those obtai.d by 
Ashley, HaV -d — ^ates t^the mqmry ^ 

confirm the first two hypoth^ procedure, if careful inquiry 

express some demand '^''aractens ^ ^ fe^hion 2 The 

IS done and his initial resistance pe characteristics of the expen- 

majority of Ss may perceive the 5 ,, being tested However, 

ment and these may be the same as the hypothesis g 

the third hypothesis has yet to be ^^.bp „ere specifically 

It IS interesting to note that t\ , . , ,bey were influenced 

quesUoned about this point denie ve experimenter’s hypothesis 

during the experiment by an of h 

But the S’s verbalization <>“-"8 '741“ verbalize the demand charac 
As long as the S ^ significant role in his expen- 

tenstics of the experiment, they do so requires support- 

mental behavior although to demo^" ,be mam study is 

ing evidence It is with tn s 
concerned 


Main Expenment 


c u, study are consistent w ith the hypothesis 
While the data found m the pilot s „penn.ental procedure may detcr- 
that the demand characteristics of the ex^^ 

mine behavior, they arc open ® ^ technique of inquiiy and 

The greatest single problem ^,^,5 fjjsh.on It is important 

the interpretation of the data o am ^jjp 5 pgreencs the demand 

to have an objective method o rating study VNas therefore dc- 

charactenstics of the expenmenta si jjy independent judges v' bo 

signed so that the 5^5 inquiry won uould onl> have 

did not have available to them ° 

the opportunit) of reading mqinry procctlurc Some Ss 

Another problem is a bias ^ v^h 1 lc engaged in the formal 

vsho do not perceive the deman dunng the inqmr) In sudi 

experimental procedure ma) jwrcciv nthcr than the cxpcnmrnta 

a case, and ,f the demand charactenst.cs rat 
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2 The majority of subjects may perceive tlic same demand clianctcristics 
m the e\pcrinicnt and these may lie the same as the hypothesis hcinj; 
tested 

3 These demand characteristics rathci than the CNpcnmcntal v ambles 
may be the major determinant of the subject s behav lor 

a If the majority of subjects perceive the same demand characteristics 
then subjects who fail to perceive them sfiould not show the bcliavjor 
characteristic of the group 

b If the demand characteristics are the determinant of subjects behavior. 
It IS possible for an cxpcnmcntal design that omits a crucial aspect of 
the original independent variable to elicit similar responses to the extent 
that the same demand characteristics arc present 


Pilot Study 

The pilot study was designed to test the first two hypotheses 


The Ashley Harper and Runyon study was repeated m all essential 
details with four undergraduate 5s VMth the addition of appropriate inquiry 
Equipment employed in the original Bruner Goodman study (1947) vvas 
med for making the com sue estimations Unlike the procedure of Ashley 
Harper and Runyon however the coins were presented on the Ss left 
palm which he was permitted to hold beside the box He was not permitted 
to remove the com from his palm 

All 5s used m this study had demonstrated their ability to manifest 
a of the usual deep trance phenomena including responsiveness to post 
ypnotic suggestions and the ability to experience what appeared to be 
total amnesia when this was suggested 

The procedure bnefly slated uas as fcllous After 5 u-tts placed 
in trance amnesia tor his own life history was induced He was then 
W Ashl'”' '^"<“11)' >he same as that described 
Se The poor state was tnduced first then 

all three states Tu “'S',*' "'’■'"'‘I ««= The 5 judged com sires in 
coins oresented ^ **“* imagined coins and with real 

bra” sluTwh h "u a""* '>= PV™ 

?hTbSU S a sold and plattnum 
the appropriate me Jl"^ " “ ““'s' “""‘'’ably have been 


RESULTS 

avIalT'" ””” ““".armid m Figure lb which presents the subjects 

fze estlate, ^ ’'l '") The data on the 

also 1 “Iver gold and platinum were 

also similar to those presented by Ashley. Harper and Runyon m their 
senes using a lead slug All of the four subjects were able to describe 
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ri^d “nr;*" 

iTdCg- rrrli: r; e™u eve„ nnld d.con,fo. 

are follo\sed only bnefly and haU-hearlrfly hypnosis cannot 

Most classical texts and modem authon .e agree tn^^^ IT 

be faked easily and “if a J“ 'I"^jn4g LeCron S. Bordeaux, 1947, 

.111 permit ready recognition” (Estabmoks 1948 LeCro„ 

p iSs. Mayer, 1951) “rough the pr 

taken in by 5s .ho had appa y^^^^ discussions with other hypnotists 
and who subsequently disclosed -vnprience could recall similar 

he found that all .ho had “y stating that such 

instances* These experiences are m y P ^ 

5s must really hate been in the trjce 

been able to act as well as they ^ been 

literature on hypnosis The '''9°'' “subjective reports are really 

m hypnosis is thus lightly pa» . dangerous to ignore 

not reliable” It is the authors °P j . , ha, he did not experience 

the conviction of the S, expresse in phenomena that he appeared 

the amnesia or anaesthesia or any o possible to construct a situation 

to have experienced , and that i ^ hypnotic trance 

that would facilitate the successfu ^ a hyp 

To do so It IS necessary to moi possjble 

notic 5'— not to go into a trance Accordingly, a situation 

to convince the hypnotist tha e hypnotist would not know in 

was set up m which the 5 Further, it was so structured 

advance whether or not he Hp<;ire of the experimenters for him to 

that the S would perceive situation was presented as a 

do a successful 30b of fahmg for the S to tolerate unpleasant 

challenge that provided amp e 
mggemens or .e.s* 

bmnomrd ,„d d„ -o. 

‘After the comple " ^ 1 ^,as encountered p^chology department 

subject as a form of com member of The Ss 

S'^'Se' ;- >■> 

L^'^ruScr-<>.,nre 
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variables determine the response, then tlic inquiry may indicate that the 
S should have responded a certain way when m fact he did not However, 
the reverse should not occur 

The question still remains as to whetlicr the S's perception of the demand 
characteristics is responsible for his behavior, or whether it is due to the 
operation of the ‘ intended experimental variables This question was dealt 
with by mcluding a control group that could not conceivably be construed 
as experiencing a “psychologically nch and poor state*’ If it could be 
demonstrated that a group of Ss who do not experience the “rich and 
poor state’ but are exposed to the demand characteristics of the procedure 
also show the data reported, it would be justifiable to attribute the results 
to the demand characteristics rather than to a presumed change in 
the psychological organization of the individual because of being “psycho 
logically rich and poor” The control group thus permits inferences without 
reliance on the inquiry 

A group of iSs who were not m hypnotic trance and did not manifest 
amnesia should provide such a control group They would, of course, have 
to go through the same procedure as the “real trance” group Such a 
group of Js would be asked to ‘ play act” being in hypnosis and go through 
the whole procedure as if they were real 5s This group of 55 would not truly 
consider themselves as psychologically rich or poor In these 5s no amnesia 
could be induced and their behavior would clearly be that of a group 
of persons acting under three different sets of instructions — act as though 
you were poor, nch, and yourself 

This type of procedure is open to an important objection Experimenter 
bias could play a major role While the procedure and the wording of 
instructions would be the same, it would be possible unwittingly to include 
a variety of cues which could differentially shape the behavior of the 
two classes of 5s A blind technique is thus necessitated, m which the 
experimenter would not know which 5s were “real and which were “fake ” 
„ ffl ^ stratagem presupposes that a “fake ’ 5 can simulate hypnosis 

fficiently well to deceive the experimenter However, there is a widely 
literature that it is impossible to simulate hypnosis 
successfully jenucss. 1944. Stokv.s, 1955) Cursory attempts by the author 

obv.Zl were half-hearted and 

Obviously transparent 

fak,ne*Lr.h *'”= tnows that the 5 is 

nuroL '■‘P'nmnnter knows it, the usual 

iTtr. c ♦ u ^ '-clearly, the expenmenter is not really expecting 

act, ! t *= niipmmenter, is m 

actuality motivated to give an unsuccessful performance Furthermore, since 
the X IS aware that the expenmenter knmvs that he is acting, the 5 feels. 
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whTwill^'be' cr.h'e 'i” rn'toM o^'U” 1 ‘ sure t'at°;u ™11 
be able to do a good job of it 

The .s usually objected by saying *^ey 

S would act They were told that although this fcehng^^ 

others had been able to “"'T ’ ^ previous demonstration 

had seen other Ss go into a yp hypnotized individual 

The motivation for the S nted to the 5s as an authority 

IS fairly clear The author had P confidence by one 

m the field of hypnosis and t ey 

of his associates m “ ^““"P , knowledge, on the other, they would 

were contributing to the advan _ „ „ one over” on one of their 

have the pleasurable experience of putting 

teachers 

EXPERIMENTAL ^ ,0 trance induction The 

At the experimental session descS>ed by Wolberg (1948) was 

Enckson hand levitauon technn^e ^ ^ senes of tests were done 

used After the S appeared to ® ^ j^allucination, and positne 

such as hand clasp, analgesia, nega i 

visual hallucination , . ^ told that his name 

When these tests had been comp e , 

\sould appear on his forehea an j^ggn accepted, he was 

were there in Braille After **''!h!r?iT^hrwould forget everything about 
informed that if he would wipe j,on of total amnesia, the rich 

himself Once he had accepte , ^ fashion identical to that used by 

state and the poor state was ^ , make com size judgments 

Ashley et al (1951) The using .h= original Bruner- 

of a penny, nickel, dime, a <1 . com size judgments of ea 

Goodman box He was required ^ ,^as made m his normal 

com in each state The final set o recollection of anything 

state, but with the suggesuon that p„„r states 

that had happened since he onter ^ balanced design 

were randomized as well as t e o order because of the num er 

could not be achieved in respect to co hypnotist- 

of 5s used, but It was approximated ^rrcly told tn 

experimenter did not know the key „,„rh com to 

each instance which state he was to run h 

. m Harper tmd Runyon and m the pilot 
The procedure, used by Ashley, Ha^L „l,rd ,ead, s.hcr, 

study, of estimating the sue of the lead slu,. 

gold, and platinum, was omittc ,„Himicnts, an inqmr> was per oimc 

At the completion of the com size judgm 
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TRAINING or SUBJECTS 

College students from Harvard and Brandcjs were used as Ss All i^s 
had been present dunng a lecture about Ijjpnosis and a demonstration 
of the phenomenon given by the author m the context of an introductory 
psychology course All Ss were volunteers who agreed to lal«c part in the 
study at the time of the lectures No Ss were paid All had also been 
tested and rated by investigators other than the author for “suggestibility, ’ 
m at least one screening session All Ss in the real trance group had 
further training with the author’s associate In order to satisfy criteria 
for depth of trance, they had to manifest the ability to respond to all 
the usual hypnotic suggestions with special emphasis on analgesia, visual 
hallucinations negative auditory hallucinations, amnesia induced by sugges 
tion and simple posthypnotic suggestions 

The fake group of iSs was drawn from the same population as the 
others but did not have special training in entering trance beyond the 
first screening session They were all informed of their task in the manner 
described below 

The experimental procedure was administered to all the by the author, 
and he was given no information or cues by his associates as to which 
group any S might belong Nor was he informed of the number of real 
and of fake Ss There were seven real Ss and 1 1 fake Ss 


SPECIAL PROCEDURE FOR FAKING SUBJECTS 

Prior to the experiment, the faking 5s were told by an investigator other 
than the hypnotist 


Were doing a study in which we would like you to take part You 
recall some time ago you volunteered as a subject for some hypnotic expen 
en e wou d like you not to go into a hypnotic trance, hoivever, 
working wth you will not know whether you 
anH or a a e subject He will go through trance induction with you 
en several tests and an experiment We would like you to act as 
W ^ to go nto a trance 

the ’’"P'' "y"!! •» “e the.r way through 

a soeoaT?a7 f ’ T ""'y "e I would like you as 

a ve™ ,30,5 ^ ® This IS quite dffScult but 

peoule aT ™ w’’ I am trying to find out whether 

w.ll do '"eeessrully One of the tests which he 

Thock After the tPt somewhat pamful electrtc 

Sk vou Ime o , " PT*’ y”" I'ttve been fak.ng he W.U 

ask you some questions about « Again I don t want you to let on that 

ir.horh s'o'u h 7'™' “ '^y “ “'“'y"' •>’'“ I"""”® 

until I mve l tn hyp^tsis ^ „ 

until I give you a signal After the signal you ca„ tell him that really 
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’ ’ , lb Pilot Study daU means of four 5s 

la Ashley Harper and Runyon data converted to cm 




** rv-7?** id\lean performance of fake 5s- “ 10) 

le Mean performance of real 58 (f* / ~ . 

*» ^„ r , AMD RuNyo*^ Data with Data 
Fio I Comparison of Ashlev Harper and Runv 

From Present Replications j., „ Normal [O] - Actual com *«e) 

(Legend [R] = Rich “ gi and therefore excluded Sec Fig 2( ) 

* One 5 (D S ) was highly atypical ana 
his performance 

u „r no systematic correspondence between 
Testing the null hypothesis leads to its rejection for each 

judges rating and S s com size ju S*”® significance levels of the 

judge (015 Fisher Exact ^-^nitace oflss than 01 
two judges leads to an over all sig 

DISCUSSION essentially identical 

The data obtained from the „ and sirtually indistinguish 

to the findings of Ashley, Hanter, and K ^ ^^alts confirm 

able from the performance of the n ^nmcntal design that omits 

the hypothesis that it .5 posstble for a dependent variable 

a crucial aspect (hypnotic amnesia) ^o^ characteristics are 

to elicit similar responses as long as 
present 
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as previously described This inquiry was the same for all Ss. At the comple- 
tion of the inquiry, both in the hypnotic and wake states, tlic light of 
the Bruner-Goodman apparatus was turned ofT, which was the signal for 
the fake group to tell what really happened. If the Ss w’cre real, this 
had no meaning to them, and the experiment was completed. Those of 
the fake group were asked a scries of questions as to whether or not 
they had been m trance They were also asked about their performance, 
why they had acted as they did on some points, and if and when they 
felt anxious Finally, they were asked whether they thought that they had 
given themselves away, if so, when and why All of these inquiries were 
completely tape recorded and transcribed so that, subsequently, judges could 
rate what each subject perceived as the hypothesis being tested. 


1 Objective Pindings-Group Results Figure 1 displays a comparison 
between the present data and those of Ashley, Harper, and Runyon (Fig. 
la), m Fig Ic, the results of the hypnotic S$ arc averaged in the manner 
described by Ashley, Harper, and Runyon, in Fig Id, the results of the 
“fake” S% are averaged in the same manner. All three graphs present 
essentially the same configuration In all cases the judgments in the poor 
state are the largest, judgments in the rich state smallest, while judgments 
in the “normal” state fall between 

2 Results joT Individual Subjects Figures 2a and 2b give the results 
for each real” or “fake” S Ss varied widely in their response to the 
experimental task, not all of them yielding a configuration that corresponds 
to the group average While Ashley, Harper, and Run>on unfortunately 
do ncH give their individual results, ihcy report considerable variation 

3 Comparison of Judges’ Ratings with Objective Categorization. Using 

analysis of variance for each individual S, it is possible to test statistically 
w ether there are significant differences between S's coin-size estimates in 
any combination of the three states and the direction of significant differ- 
ences Ignoring the “normal” judgments, the possibilities reduce to three 
categories no significant differences between rich and poor, poor significantly 
larger than rich, and rich significantly larger than poor Each S's coin-size 
ju gments were classified mto one of the three categories on the basis of 
Serence considermg differences not significant at the .05 level as no 


The transcribed postexperimental inquiries svere given to two independent 
judges to rate the i's perception of the hypothesis being tested at the 
time of the experiment in terms of the same three categories The judges 
had no contact with the Ss or each other Table 3 shows a comparison 
m teims of the three categories between the ratings of the two judges 
and the individual’s responses There is a high degree of correspondence 
between the judges’ ratings and S’s performance 
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The subjective expenence of members of the simulating group ivas 
radically different from that of the is in deep trance The is readily 
described their conscious efforts to “second guess’ what the experimenter 
would expect of them if they were actually in hypnosis The data obtained 
from the simulating group are the results of a “““f 
part of the is to respond in a way identical to hypnotized is The subjectwe 
Lpenence of the hypnotized group rvas different While clinical nqui^ 
revealed the is’ perception of the author’s expectations, they denied that 

ooupaaisoN or luuorn axu acrua.- camccais orar^ 


Meoor Categoriei 

J1 

II 

II 

II 

II‘ 

II 

II 


n Poors go ficanly larger than nch III Rch 

Nctte to .ymbol. I No . e™6co. d ffcrcoc 
irdi= pl.crf .ny S ,, II - l'«" “ 

• JodgcmdctdrfrboullOTlIMreiio „ . , 

f rmance This denial on the 
these factors had any effect upon that their perception 

part of the hypnotized S does not, o ^ joes mean, houe\er, 

of the experimental pun=ose »as 

that they themselves ^vere not aware perceived by each S may 

An investigation of the deman “ conform to the group average, 
account for individual results that d a discovered that 

as an exammation of the judges .efficiently to permit prediction 

the inquiry procedure had not been re performance m 

of the iJs’ performance m the ‘norma a high degree of 

the “rich” and “poor’ states perception of the experimental 

accuracy from the judges’ ratings o making his com size judgments 

purpose No S reversed the expect^ ^ rated by either 

larger m the rich state than m e poo 
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Fio 2 Graphs of Individual Subjects 

(Legend [ J = Poor ( — ] = Normal [ 1 «= R ch) 
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group of frequently cited observations are those concerning the ability of 
the subject to maintain his hand m an outstretched position for extended 
periods of time ^vithout evidence of fatigue On the basis of this type 
of data, estimates of greatly increased physical capacity have been made 
(McDougall, 1926, Moll. 1904) 

An early study by Nicholson (1920, p 89) maintained that “during the 
hypnouc sleep the capacity for tvork seemed practically endless” Unfortu- 
nately, no quantitative data vere given, and the study «as poorly controlled 
In a meUculous invesngation, W.lhams (1930) showed no difference be- 
tiveen hypnotic and Make states in the ability to maintain the arm in 
an outstretched position However, this study failed to employ suggestions 
to the effect that the arm would not get tired and could not drop In 
another similar invesUgation. usmg an ergogtaph and emplo^ng appropnate 
hypnotic suggestions. Williams (1929) found a 12 to 16% mcrement m 
the trance More recently, Roush (1951) ™ 

ance in hypnosis signiBcant at better than the 05 /e 
dynamometer, the hand dynamometer, and hanging by the hands, as meas 

“ AirthX-ments performed by psychologist in 

followed orthodox --‘f 90 ^ 00 t^lpt or pe 2 m a 

Nvas given to the S to hold a weigh , p better ex- 

similar task in both *-; 3 tnrng~ pm^^ 

periments used the usual ABBA aim g 

effects Any increment in performance „„ „hich the 

due to trance It is necessary 1^ Wh.le these expenments undoubtedly 

interpretation of these results is b:^ mcreased performance 

show that instructions given m tranc 

over that achieved by the Al.emam ely, the 5 may be 

not necessarily show an increase 1 ^ -j-l,,. „ovcming factor could 

more willing to exert himself while in yp , 3 ,, expenmentcr’s 

be the mcrease in the ^s motiva ion comply The instructions, 

request rather than an ”^^“ccnccd as quite d.lfercnt by the 

while identical m wording, may be -p ^ request to hold a weight at 
-S’ in hypnosis and the waking sta^ mouvating cue or “sugges- 

arm’s length, givTin m trance, ma> h is to feel 'cr> powerful and 
bon,” especially if the S is told t m e ^ pcmcivcd 

not fatigued The identically warded r^ followed if good rapport 

as a rcoucst by the expenmenlcr nnd may no 


request b> the e\penmaiiv. as the discomfort of the 

exists bet\%ecn experimenter and i disinclined to compl> Viei\cd 

task increases, the S becomes increasing ) . ^ neccssanK impl> 


- f { „uiis do not neccssanK imp!> 

in this context, the reported expenme trance but niher, tliat the 

that physical capacity is m fact mcrcanxl m tran 
trance state increases perfonnance 
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judge as having perceived this to be the hypothesis of the experiment 
Twelve subjects made the coin-size estimates significantly larger in the 
poor state than in the rich state All 12 Ss s^cre rated by both judges 
as having perceived this to be the author’s hypothesis Fi\c Ss failed to 
significantly differentiate their com-sizc judgments between the rich and 
poor state Of these five subjects, four were rated by cither one or both 
judges as having failed to perceive tlic demand charactcnstics of the 
experiment 

The inquiry data thus support Hypothesis So, that if the majonty of 
Ss perceive the same demand cliaracteristics, then Ss who fail to perceive 
these demand characteristics should not show the behavior characteristic 
of the group 

The present expenments do not bear on the validity of the Bruncr- 
Goodman effect The Ashley, Harper, and Runyon experiment was used, 
rather, as an example of a study that appears methodologically sound, 
but in which demand characteristics seem to be the major determinant 
of the S s performance The implications seem clear demand characteristics 
may determine behavior in hypnotic experiments Before an effect can 
legitimately be attributed to hypnosis, it is necessary to demonstrate that 
it IS not pnmanly a function of demand characteristics Such proof appears 
to require the use of blind techniques and adequate inquiry 


The Influence of Motivation on 
Hypnotic Behavior® 


nature of the hypnotic trance, the question arises as 
to which phenomena are pnmary and consistent components of the trance 
state and which are secondary derivatives Let us postulate that increased 
^ constant accompaniment of the hypnotic state The present 
viewed n ^ ^ research was designed to show that certain phenomena long 
be vtewrd’’” / parsimoniously 

bv ot'™"'" aJid can L reproduced 

fo Cniis ‘-hniques that have no direct relationship 

bon the fir , T based on casual obr=rva- 

1 sub ect m d I™'’ '‘-5= hypnotist who places 

m s to ltd T “"r permits one or more indi- 

rftn ited r.t r\‘t ‘Wenment,” with variations, is 

cited as irrefutable evidence for increased physical capacity Another 

•Thu erpenmen. iva, o„g.„lly 
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TABLE 4 


H\prosts 


Subject 


4(a)'- 

ib) 

5 

6 
7 


Mtrjies 

4 

4 

4 

6 


Secords 

03 

40 

38 

03 

so 

07 

03 

52 

20 
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33 

6 

23 

8 

06 

3 

29 

10 

02 

7 

57 

16 

00 

5 

49 

5 

32 
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10 

5 (b) 

09 


■ ,,v»w\»t«nUonihanbuSfffUihjtbfB^— 

•Thu «penmeot»-as performed mJ950. In 19 ^ ,oulIy unaware of thu pcoibdiiy and 
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PROCEDURE 

Nine Ss in deep trance were Tsked to hold n kilogram u eight at arms 
length This was done in such a way is to derive maximal benefit from 
the peculiar nature of the trance state Thus the S was told to hallucinate 
a table, and only after the table was Iwth seen and felt by the 
the suggestion given that the right arm would feel no fatigue and no 


All the standard tests of deep trance were met in each S A kilogram 
weight was placed in the 5’s right hand, and the S was instructed to 
place It on the imagined table, to continue holding it with his fingers, 
and under no circumstances to drop it or his arm Continuous suggestions 
were given to the effect that he would be able to hold onto the wcigit* 
that his arm would not get tired, etc, and that he would continue to 
see the table The end point was when the S was no longer able to 
hold up his arm and began to come out of the trance At this point 
he was reassured told to drop the weight, and deep trance suggestions 
were again given After some minutes, and having made certain deep trance 
was again established, the S was awakened with a carefully induced post^ 
hypnotic amnesia The 9 was not told the length of his performance 
For the second part of the experiment, which was done within half an 
hour of the first, the S not now under hypnosis, was instructed as follows 
This IS a most important part of our experiment It is very important for 
us to know your endurance and physical capacity What I want you to do is a 
very difficult task It does not look difficult but it is I want you to hold this 
kilogram weight at arms length Your hand will get tired and it will take 
great effort to do this There is a natural tendency to drop the weight if yowf 
hand gets tired However, it is vital that we get your true capacity Sur 
pnsmgly enough our female subjects have been able to hold the weight for T 
minutes [The time T given would be his previous performance during hyp 
nosis rounded off to the nearest half minute ] Our male subjects have been able 
to hold the weight at least T + ^ minutes I realize that this js a difficult and 
painful task Just to make it interesting we will try a game At T minus 2 
minutes we will start you off at 5 cents At T minus one and a half, we wiH 
double that and make it 10 cents At T ramus one 20 cents At T ramus one 
half 40 cents At T 80 cents and at T plus one half $1 60 
Then the 5 was told that while we could not afford to pay over $1 60 
we were of course interested in how long he could actually hold the 
weight One final point was explained to him 


While TO often feel that to ate so t.red that tve cannot go on this is not 
really ttne One can rarely he to Ured at not to be able to continue tor 30 
scconel! Accordingly I would He you to give me one halt minute’t notice 
before you actually drop the weight 

In the preceding section it was pointed out that the poithypnotic amneiia m 
hrm.ti'fied'’''’"”’" “ to an ablation of memory One may 

not Wc? ‘"“ms that the S. do not knot, them hypnotic performance 

r lenvirt” TTm'’"' 'l-ey were neve, informed of 

C m i'’’’ >>yP“o™ A common belief that the 

fh.t 1. „ r tone "Ould lead to the conduJion that 

this IS not an adequate lafeguard Fortunately, a very thorough study of the 
diTsLlatT “ni" “"ducted by Guenther Klaus m a doctoral 

emnvS ,b'^i"t‘r" Germany 1948) which demonstrates un 

equivocally that the time sense is not unproved by hypnosis 
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counted for by the faking situation may be vieived as characteristic of 
hypnosis Some beha\ior shown by both groups may, of course, also be 
a true characteristic of hypnosis since the fact that someone is able to 
simulate a given type of behavior does not indicate that it is not genuine 
in the nonsimulating group For example, that it is fairly easy to simulate 
the compulsive quality of the trance does not imply that this quality is 
not germane to hypnosis However, assertions that volitional capacities can 
be transcended in hypnosis would seem to require showing that faking 
Ss cannot produce similar performances 

The present use of real and faking Ss in a blind design appears to 
offer several advantages It permits a rigorous control, in terms of behavior, 
of inquiry procedures designed to elicit demand characteristics of experi- 
ments In the faking situation, the variable assumed to be the cause of 
the behavior can be omitted If such behavior still occurs, it can then 
be accounted for adequately by the implicit demands of the situation 
In this respect the technique may have useful application m other areas 
of psychology With respect to hypnosis itself, the technique permits a 
rigorous control of experiments that claim to demonstrate transcendence 
of volitional capacities It also helps to eliminate many biases almost uni- 
verbally present m hypnosis research and throws into relief certain differences 
between the “real’ and “faking” groups which can then be attributed 
to the hypnotic state These differences may be highly germane to the 
essence of hypnosis and seem to have been obscured by the overwhelmingly 
impressive nature of the phenomenon 


the faking subject 

The s..uat.on of the t,mulatu.g ^ n.ay be v.evted as one 
(a) contrtbute to research by pleasmg one experimenter and ^ 
different other needs by fooling another exi«rimenter The possib li y of 
simultaneously satisfying usually incompatible needs leads to a state of 
peculiarly high motivation Thus, he is highly motivated to ^ 

of a hypnotized S and continues to do so even m the face of great discomfort, 
svtthoui^ houever, the alteration of consciousness and tlie subjective experi- 
ence found in hypnosis differences in the clinical 

It had bpen anticmatcd that there wou o 
appearance of the tuo groups of both when going m.o tmnee an 
while m trance Since the hand '-u™ mchn.que .948^-- 

osed to induce trance, ■‘ "“f active volition rather than per- 

‘heir hands in a manner c ear y response to a subjective 

iTutting the hand to rise slowly and gradually resoect to eye- 

feeling of lightness Similar ‘*''^’^‘^“,,"“'„d"ed nght atm was suggested. 
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From a theoretical vicupomt the reinterpretations to uhich tins study 
had led seem most significant As long as we believe physical capacit) 
to be m fact increased by the simple expedient of the induced trance, 
it becomes necessary to look for the focus of the trance in something 
neurophysiological If, on the other hand, vve can understand the apparent 
increase in physical capacity observed during the trance state in terms 
of differences of motivation, we are then led to view hypnosis in psychologi- 
cal terms It is clear that this study says nothing about why the trance 
tends to increase motivation nor does it even prove that this is so It 
merely shows that adequate motivation m the wake state leads to levels 
of performance equal or better than those found m the trance 

An objection that might be raised takes the form of the question as 
to what would happen if similar motivational techniques were used m 
the trance state to those in the wake state But this question has little 
bearing on the essential point If application of these techniques should 
produce a trance performance greater than the wake performance, it could 
be interpreted as the result of combined effects of ego motivation and 
the postulated increased motivation associated with hypnosis If, on the 
other hand, performance in trance were not greater it could be argued 
that the type of ego motivation used is not germane to the trance state 
It may, finally, be argued that the S in the wake state is, in fact 
still in hypnosis since the same experimenter who induced hypnosis conducts 
the second phase Perhaps Ss performed better in the wake state because 
of the demand characteristics of the experiment, 1 e , my expectation that 
they should do so' It is not easy wholly to refute this argument That 
all previous studies are open to the same criticism does not answer the 
question The clinical observation that the S does not look, act, or feel 
in any %\ay the same in the hypnotic part and the waking part appears 
much more relevant Nevertheless, I hope sometime to repeat the study 
with the aid of another hypnotist who believes in ‘ the power of hypnosis” 
and who, therefore, expects S to do better m hypnosis than in the wake 
state If It were possible for me to enable 5s subsequently to exceed their 
hypnotic performance it would go far toward removing this objection, 
of which I was aware dunng the collection of data A different way to 
check the results would compare the performances of ‘ fake ’ and “real ’ 
is, using the strategy developed m the section entitled Cues Implicit m 
an Experimental Design 


Real vs “Fake” Hypnotic Subjects 

The ‘ real fake” technique, a method of enabling 5s to simulate hypnosis 
was developed to demonstrate the effect of role play artifact on trance 
behavior Differences between the real and faking 5 that cannot be ac- 
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close to the S's ear and held under the third finger of this extended 
“pain insensitive” hand long enough to produce painful heat without caus 
ing a second degree bum The experimenter tested the time interval on 
himself each time in order to determine what constituted a safe but painful 
stimulus In no instance was an S ever subjected to a blistering burn 
Again It was found that there were no noticeable differences between the 
simulating group and the deeply hypnotized ^s However, postexpen 
mental inquiry revealed that the simulatmg group experienced a high 
level of anxiety and some pain dunng the procedure, while those in trance 
felt little or no discomfort 

To summarize the results of these informal expenments with pain, no 
clear-cut behavioral differences between ‘ real ’ and fake 5s have as yet 
been found, no matter what type of stimulus was emp ojed Hovvever 


on post experimental inquiries a very r u * 

attitude toward this part of the experiment and in his report of subjectiv 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN “rEAL” AND FAKE SUBJECTS 
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behavior as the difference between what can be f 
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One of the f ^^f^^Xnerer In some aspects the situ 
group to avoid ,0 that of the malingerer, al 

ation of the simulating gr up different and usually stronger The 

though the motivation to mahng appropriate be 

person who is simulating a disease J without subjectively ex 
havioral and symptomolopcal actual disease 

penencmg the symptoms that wo b ^p^ 

The real hypnotic group IS more a Rorschach studies on 

lively real symptoms without s. Feldberg, 1944 Ross, 

malingerers in the military 1 ®'^“ ' significant aspect is a marked 

1944) reveal a typical bizarre responses, a feature that 

constriction of the record, with oc oneself away in the face of 

IS understandable as an attempt to av gp^ar cooperative Applied to 
an unknown situation while attemp ng ^ tendency for the simulating 
the present situation these features ^\hen forced to respond 

group to avoid responding f^st possible answer Just this oc 

in an unstructured situation to Si'^® ® Harper, and Rumon study, it 

curred In the replication of the cy,^ more hesitant in 

'vais observed that the ‘faking * ij that they v\crc ncli or poor 
giving a false life history after being 


real difference was found m the tS" s 
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to negative auditory hallucinations and positive visual hallucinations, 
analgesia and anesthesia, pseudo identities in the trance, and amnesia for 
the trance were all expected to be means of differentiating the two groups 
The discovery that most of the simulating Ss did not differ beliaviorally 
from those m deep trance came therefore with considerable surprise True, 
it was possible to distinguish most of the “faking” group from the 
real group but this discrimination was based on a clinical diagnosis 
with an inordinate amount of subjective uncertainty and about 20% error 
With prior knowledge that an S is simulating hypnosis it is very easy 
for the observer to discern cues that reveal the “faking” nature of the 
trance behavior Without such prior knowledge, these cues are obscure 
and judgments can be made only with a great deal of subjective un 
certainty ® If it seems obvious to the experimenter that the S is faking, 
systematic error would again be introduced, and could affect the results 
In such cases it seems desirable to discard the subject from the experiment, 
as was done in two instances m the present study 


RESPONSE TO PAIN IN “fAKE” AND “rEAL” SUBJECTS 

Traditionally, hypnotists have viewed the induction of analgesia for highly 
painful stimuli as the best test for clearly distinguishing simulating Ss from 
the Ss m deep trance The author expected, therefore, to find that reactions 
to pam would distinguish between the “real” and “fake” groups 

The technique for producing pain for testing hypnotic analgesia which 
the author had been using routinely involves forcible flexion of the two 
terminal phalanges of the little finger and pressure of the expenmenters 
thumbnail on the dorsal aspect of the middle of the second phalanx of 
the 5 8 little finger These techniques failed to discriminate between the 
two groups The faking ’ group reported pam but indicated that they had 
had little or no difficulty in suppressing their reaction 

In order to provide a more painful, though still safe, stimulus a Har 
vard mductonum was employed Standard Grass silver electrodes were 
applied to the sides of the index fingers and fixed with adhesive tape It was 
oun t at the faking group flinched less and tolerated more pam than 
the real group Actually, almost all of the Ss tolerated the maximal 
stimulation that could be applied by the mductonum 

Another procedure not particularly painful in itself, was designed to 
maximize anxiety about pam NegaUve auditory hallucinations were induced 
and at the same time an analgesia of one hand A match was then lighted 
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out of the XTSual field Subsequently, tlie 5 ^^as instructed to open 
h.s ejes «h.Ic st.ll in deep trinec and a hallucination of the = 

sitting ,n the chair nns induced This hallucination iias facilitated by the 
fact that during the initial part of die cs-penment, just prior ^ 

closing his c>cs, the associate iias actuall) sitting m the chan- After the 
hallucmation appeared to be fullj accepted by the ^ and he appeared 

to be responding to the hallucination as though it iierc actually the associate 
lu ut. icipuiiuiiii, , associate now behind 

he Mas instructed to Almost invariably the 

him Midi the question. \Mio is that Beni > 

“real” 5 Mould Afler looking back and forth 

the empt) chair, and back ^,a,e. the ft indicated verbally 

betueen the hallucinated j same person” When asked 

that the) Mere perceiving tMO ima « ^ ^ 

about this, they tended to gne ^fased they did not become 

“tnek” Though they seemed someuhat conluscu. m y 

seriously disturbed j j sae anyone behind 

The “fake" group, in most the peison Occasionally, 

them, or claimed that the) could . . j ,),an, and then claimed that 
they admitted recognizing '''' reaction, iihile unusual among 

the hallucination had sanishcd ( aially d the S did not fully 

the real group, is occasionally ou ’ ^_^^,aly 30 “faking” ft. only 
accept the initial hallucination ) same mdindual The others. 

tiTO acted as if they saw tiio "”“S“ about the reason for their 

Mhen asked during postexpenroenta ^ r ^ instructed 

response, gave a very significant therefore, when I asked 

them to halluanate the associate in seeing him. or if 

who the individual behind (jj^se was only one such individual 

they saw him. recognizing him ter a supposed to see him sitnng 

and I had already told them that the response given by 

in the chair This logical cone “'j™ jaihelming majority of the “real 
simulating ft. it did not occur to tn .j.,as finding appears to 

ft who saw two images "“'’°"'/"L_„ce The “mal' ^ responds to 
represent a valid and significant ^jj^ed about 

a subjectively real image of ‘>>= f'*"” .ndividual, he n able to perceive 
an objectively real image of the subjectively real and 

this as well He can respond to pe P ^ ^ [..s actual percep- 

determmed by the suggested eninron^ , ^ p„,,,bie need to 

hons of the real world, without a expression of a need for 

make them logically compatible Th charactens- 

logical consistency seems, at i* P° ’ „ . r j 

tics of hypnosis “essense” of hypnosis e ou 

Because it is my belief t at Milton H Encison m a personal 

"This situauon was otlsinally chsciuse 
communication 
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This reluctance cannot be considered a particular!) meaningful finding 
for the theory of hypnosis, since it should rather be attributed to the 
psychological situation analogous to maUngermg, and not to tlic presence 
or absence of hypnosis 

Differences observed which may be attributed to the presence or absence 
of trance were with respect to (a) congruence, the appropriateness of 
a response to the apparent level of trance, and (&) trance logic, the ap 
parently simultaneous perception and response to both hallucinations and 
reality without any apparent attempts to satisfy a need for logical 


consistency 

The fake’ 5s tended to exhibit behavior that was incongruous with 
what clinically appeared to be the depth of trance For example, an S 
who responded very slowly to hand lentation was given the suggestion 
that he could hear only my voice This negative auditory hallucination 
was tested by rubbing the thumb against the first two fingers of the hand 
close to the 5 s ear and asking him “do you hear anything but my voice’ 
A response congruent with the S s behavior of slow hand levitation and 
in a medium trance would be either no response or a slight nod or shaking 
of the head Frequently, a repetition of the question would be required 
to elicit even a nod of the head An tnimediate and emphatic verbal 
denial of any auditory perception other than my voice was considered 
a typical mcongruent response — incongruent both in respect to speed and 
modality of response 


The most reliable criterion, as it turned out, may be termed trance 
logic ® It refers to the ability of the S to mix freely his perceptions derived 
from reality with those that stem from his imagination and are perceived 
as hallucinations These perceptions are fused in a manner that ignores 
everyday logic A good example of this process is the reaction of man) 
5s m hypnosis who see a hallucination of a person sitting m a chair 
and describe it as This is very peculiar I can see Joe sitting m the 
Chau and I can see the chair through him ’ This type of reaction, when 
made spontaneously was absolutely diagnostic of the ‘real ’ 5 Unfortu 
nately it did not occur spontaneously m every 5, it was found, however, 
that fake 5s nether gave such a response 
In order to obtain the same type of data that had proved to be so 
Characteristic of hypnosis a special situation was devised Throughout the 
enpenments OM of the co enperimenters was m the room with the 5 and 
he author taking notes At the beginmng of the enpenment he sat to 

dot Once the 5 s eyes were 

closed, the CO experimenter rose very silently and walked behind the ^ 


T?rvmd ^ V''' •“ P"™'' •■nnkmg or auti.nc thinlmS 

ronceM. a I“th"losicaI and theoretical implications of these 
phenomenon >= '■'vmbe the clinically observable 
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m deep trance the i' experiences the stale as discontinuous from his normal 
wahing experience (though not aluai-s in the intermediate stages of trance) 
Hypnotic trance differs from pathological states, which may also be dis- 
continuous, in that the 5 cntcis and leaies the state in accordance with 

prc\aously established “rules of the game ” , , . n j i. 

Another .asiiect of this altered subjective state is one which the S describes 
as an inability to resist a cue given by the hypnotist (Interestingly enough, 
if the S before enlerwg the Iratice decides not to follow a specific suggestion 
he IS able to resist it )‘‘ The iinifonnity with which this compulsive quality 
IS reported tends to make us accept it as a characteristic of hypnosis 
HowLr, It wall not emerge as a difference in behavior between real and 

'“rllt an important attribute of hypnosis is a potentmlity for the S 
to expermnee as Objectively real suggested alterations in h- ‘ 

that do not conform with reality In trance, the f ^ 

an imagined idea and what is perceived externally *0 organ m Me , 
and images may be perceived as ongmating from ^ 

the waking individual, ^f^XsTre abll to^evoke some 

saw someone sitting opposite to distinction between 

kind of imagery but would unaware of the 

this and reality Tlie 5 in cep JP be able to disenmmate 

distinction, though at j' " loje state are seen as changes 

In sum, the principal feature o ^ by (n) discontinuity 

m the subjective "''‘fbyTcompulsion to follow the cues given 

from normal uaking experience, (6) as subjectively real, 

by the hypnotist, (c) a P®*'™” ‘ based on “suggesuons” by 
distortions of perception, Mmor^ S tolerate 

the hypnotist rather than on obj to the individual in the 

logical inconsistencies that would 
wake state 


Summary 

a delineate some aspects of hypnotic phe- 
This paper has attempted to established The hypothesis 

nomena which can be behavior m hypnosis influences his 

that the subject’s ‘ knowledge experiment Students were 

own hypnotic behavior was ®“PP? hypnosis in which catalepsy 

exposed to a demonstration an gj as a common feature of trance 
of the dominant hand was mentione ... phenomenon under 

behavior Five out of nine vo un eers .. i of the came 

with the basic “rules of the game 

"However sussem™' hypnotist and 5. as seen by dve 

governing the “nplie" “nuact ,,„,„c,.ve acts or any other 

as a rule not followed « ^ needs or superego inhibitions 

suggesuons running counter to basic ego 
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m the subjective experiences of the S, I Invc become increasingly interested 
in a senes of techniques attempting to obtain data about the actual feelings 
and experiences of the S In the future, I intend to dexelop inquiry pro 
cedures that will include ‘causal conversation” with another S who, in 
reality, is an investigator It is hoped to elicit cooperation from the S s 
friends Casual preliminary attempts using such procedures indicate that 
material obtained in this way may be quite illuminating and not accessible 
to direct inquiry by the experimenter 


A Point of View tou ard Hypnosis 

While much of the research described here appears to be explaining 
away the hypnotic phenomenon, the intention js rather to diflcrentiate 
its valid and significant aspects from what might be termed artifact One 
^ the problems inherent in any study of hypnosis is that of its definition 
There is high consensus of opinion about what constitutes hypnosis m 
terms of a variety of scales However, the essential characteristics have 
remained (^scure A great many investigators have become impressed and 
ascinate y the apparent transcendence of normal physiological capacities 
m hypnosis The present research program has made me increasingly skepti 
ca of the experimental data that purport to support this view However, 
Imical data obtained both by others and myself seem to show in a dramatic 
some Ss which they themselves could 
voluntarily Such phenomena seem to be limited to Ss who 
dmection For example, authenticated 
^dual blKlenng have been achieved only in ind. 

Viduals with previous dermatological histones 

alterano"fm‘‘r°*““' *''' “P““>' "■ physiological 

slatr „ “• P<=n»ns who have a readiness to 

been demonstrat rlT" mvestigated, which will usually have 

Such findinirs dn “burring spontaneously 

cenLcf of uolT T''"’'' *at a trans 

be established in the 'laboratolv''*'’*'''”'^ ” 

As.de from the en , mwiqmvocally due to hypnosis 

he. It appeals th:ra“ Tect^ftf 

can be delineated in terms of h« T K ‘*“P 

all IS not to be taken as an e^mcrjro experience Expenence, after 

but, rather, as extremely signiR^t an^ m ,r'e “^P'" 

Any fr who has experienced deeo tra'n '“'if’ 
state as basically different from hw ^ i '“''esitat.ngly describe this 
plicate this diffemnce, buttlll .3at,T “ 

about Its presence Thus r u ^ definite and certain 

presence Thus one of the characteristics of hypnosis is that 
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hypnosis No students m a control group, wlio were given a similar 
lecture and demonstration but with no mention of catalepsy, showed the 
phenomenon 

An experiment performed by Ashley, Harper, and Runyon, ^vh^ch depends 
on hypnotic amnesia to explain the results, was repeated with the inclusion 
of a control group of subjects Tliesc were subjects who simulated hy'pnosis 
but who were otherwise exposed to the same experimental situation as 
the hypnotic subjects The behavior of the simulating group was indis 
tmguishable from that of the “real” group, and both were indistinguishable 
from the results of the original study Some doubt is thus cast on an 
explanation of the results m terms of hypnotic amnesia, and support is 
lent to the hypothesis that the demand characteristics of the experimental 
procedure may be a significant determinant of subject behavior 

In another experiment it was found that motivated subjects in the wake 
state held a weight at arm’s length for a longer period of time than 
they did while in the hypnotic state This result casts doubt on the notion 
that enhanced physical capacity is a primary cliaracteristic of the trance 
state 

Differences between “real’ and “fake” subjects were investigated The 
major difference appears to be a tolerance by the “real” subject of logical 
inconsistencies 

It was concluded that in the absence of objective indices of hypnosis 
the existence of trance may be considered a clinical diagnosis Until an 
invariant index of hypnosis can be established, such a diagnosis must be 
con rmed by the subject’s report of alterations m his experience, since 
^^e rea ocus of hypnosis appears to he in the subjective experience of 
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“credulous” ^nd “skeptical" views of hypkotic phenomena 12^ 

those who doubt the subject’s tesumony and contend that he actually per- 
ceives the situation as it is nhde actmg as if it were as suggested by 
the hypnotist This might he called the “sceptical point of view, and 
White’s position is of this sort The “ciedulous” and 

diverge on certain questions of fact, particularly on “'‘'I o' ^ 
perceptions, and It is of interest to take stock of the f 

Ldence which has been accruing This must be considered in light ot 
criteria ot admissible evidence This paper examines *= 3;; 

ments ot experimental control in hypnotic experimentaUon. and review 
rdre fmm studies of hypnotically produced acsdienas. visual 

and temporal hallucinations, regression, and anti social 
MeJdological ngor - -n " 

The works ot Young ( 926) and HuU 

have influenced 3 „ent.on to experimental require- 

and some subsequent nork. ‘W P .„vestigation through the 

ments An analysis of ^ requirements for any given 

history of hypnotism reveals ^ n,any recent studies fail 

experiment to be conclusive V evaluation of 

in this respect as did early ones ™“**''"‘'rriment on hypnosis 
evidence to set down the controls ^ hypnouc behaviour 

Young (1926) was perhaps the "‘’ 2^ causation is to 

must be compared with "u™ companson one cannot show that 

be attributed to hypnosis With attribute automatically any 

hypnosis has any effect, and i hypnosis, it may occur as readily 

given behaviour that occurs in trance were remarkably acute 

without For example. Youngs J performed as well in the waking 
in discriminating postage stamps performance, and the latter 

state, thus hypnosis was not the cause obvious to use 

was remarkable only because of , ,o do so 

waking controls, but many studies of subject is 

The form of the ,bore is the general problem of 

used m the trance and waking „pouhar to hypnosis Pattie (1933) 

transfer effects and a further pm trance and waking performances 

shows hoAV the subject may rin^ the hypnotist or demanded 

into consistence ^\lth the relationship'^^^^ e'cample, 

by the subject’s own situation ( simulate his prev^ous trance 

if the subject in the ^vahing state is ^ tantamount to an admission 

performance, to do so success u y " accordingly he may perform 

that his trance beha\iour \vas simu ’ „ a ^^ay ^^hlchhe antici- 

m a way different from the norm " ^^’ts out that there is difficult) 

pates the hj^inolist to expect ^ m«.nntion as the subject may gam 
also %Mth the reversed order of facilitate successful simulation 

expenence m a control session w * „,ipoendent subjects are needed for 
m a subsequent trance Accordingly, mdcpe 
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"Credulous" and "Skeptical” Views 
of Hypnotic Phenomena: 

A Review of Certain Evidence 
and Methodology 

]. P. Sutcliffe 


A traditional opposition runs through the many vieivpomts about the na 
ture of hypnosis It began with Mesmer and Benjamin Franklin (Binet), 
repeate itse with Elliotson and Braid (Bramwell igo6) and again with 
harcot Md Bemheim, and finds its modern form m the views of Erickson 
LeCron) and White What might be called the ‘ credulous” view takes 
to a n For example, it is suggested 

Le If ft, “ photograph of a person’s 

scSe ts *"= and goes on to de- 

does “see ’ Th ’ “ that m some sense the subject 

IS oroduced b ' “ assumed to be akm to that which 

qurlXcit !n“hi"'“ T E-kson (1937) is 

“deafness’’ (1938 1944l'^.* f ■'yPnohrally produced “unconsciousness,’ 

arike the i f’ 1 ’’ W-dnoss,” and “after-images” (1938) 

the naturally occurring organic conditions In oppositon there are 

Whnxtionai. JouauAC or CuvicAi. asu ExeramrurAi. Hvrnosis. 1960 8, 
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Studies of Esthesia 

Almost all studies in this area have concerned h)’pnoUc anaesthesia 
Anaesthesia as a spontaneous (lather than a suggested) feature of hypnosis 
was recognized quite early m the 19th century, and Esdaile Elhotson and 
Braid all made use of it for surgical purposes (Bramwell, 1906. Ch ix) 
Bernheim (p 116) cites isolated cases of major amputations and says 
“In spite of these fortunate trials, surgeons soon showed that hypnotism on j 
rarely succeeds as an anaesthetic, that absolute insensibility is the exception 
among hypnotizable subjects, and that hypnouzmg itself fads m ^ 

turbeS by the expectation of an operauon’ The Pans Commission of 1837 
(Bmet, p 43) had noted that “ the subject of die experiment was as in- 
Lsible to pinprichs before die supposed sleep as when it — Th. 
raises the possibility in the absence of waking controls on 
"hypnotic anaesdiesia” is irrelevant to the subjects 
bcOOar individuals undergo surgery, have 

, . ^ .,tA,iin9 sensitivity to various kinds oi painiui 

of observations are norms for waking ^nnuvuy 

stimuli as applied to different areas of e y readily be 

Experime'’nOal evidence on ^ “ 

brought to bear on the „ and the GSR as a 

gated hypnotic anaesthena usin j” j^^naO patients give the GSR 

physiological indicator He Using a veni puncture needle 

to painful stimulation of anaesth ,he^ hypnotically anaestheUc 

through tire skin of the forearm, ^ die hjs.enc DjT.es 

subject reported no pain but gave subjects in response 

measured the respiration, hear, ^ bypnonc anaesdiesia 

to pinch and pinprick in the wa g hypnosis, there were no 

He found that while respiration was slower nnjp 

differences between the states for the mer me withdrawal. 

Sears using -en subject the calf 

respiration, pulse and ObK m r i~ a„d m hjpnouc anaes 

of the leg Subjects were tested "^fX„,anlj inhibit pain reactions 

thcsia, and subsequently were requ produced marked reduction m 

in the waking state Hypnonc ana roluntary inhibition 

faaa! flinch and verbal report o pai measures, but when indi 

Some differences \%ere noted uniformity of response 

\ndual reactions in ere e^inined o^enW mean differences are at- 

to fa\our hsTinotic anaesthesia an Lanrcr samples would 

tnbmable to an occasional subject m each case baige 
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waking and trance groups unless the situation is such that the subject is 
not compromised, is not aware of the hypnotist’s expectations, or such 
knowledge cannot afTcct the waking performance Few studies use independ- 


ent waking controls 

Where independent controls arc used, it is necessary that the trance and 
waking groups be comparable This is not always ensured, especially when 
the waking controls arc made up of the most readily available subjects 
The trance group will be highly selected for hypnotirability, whereas a 
haphazardly selected waking group will be at least more heterogeneous 
Not uncommonly it will be made up of recalcitrant or nonhypnotizable 
subjects met with m the selection of trance subjects This leads to a con- 
founding of subject differences with the trance-waking companson What 
IS needed is a homogeneous pool of hypnoiirablc subjects from which two 
independent random samples may be drawn, one to be the trance group, 
one the waking control Little attention has been paid to sampling pro- 
cedures in hypnotic expenmentation 

The condition * hypnosis” itself can be analyzed at least into (i) the 
trance state or result of induction procedures, and (n) trance behaviours 
in response to suggestions given after the trance is achieved Induction 
procedures may operate independently of the experimental trance suggestions 
to affect the dependent vanable For example, slower performance on a 
tmed task may be due to trance suggestions or quite independently it may 
be due to the use of sleep suggestions in the induction of trance To 
control for this possibility one would need two comparable but independent 
trance groups one to perform the experimental task m trance with expert 
mental suggestions the other to perform the experimental task m trance 
but without the experimental suggesUons Few studies utilize this distinction 
in their design 


The hypnotist may be a source of systematic error One example of 
m.s pertams to the extent to which the hypnotist’s investment m a given 
the wnv"tn imphcilly communicated to the subjects such that 

a duel ' “""'"“ngly arranged (Orne, 1959 for 

exDerimeuT ° PrnWem of demand characteristics”) Replication of 
Of^snui *1 “dependent hypnotists is desirable One other variable 

to dcmomtr»r"“ If h's hypnotizabihty Failure 

show that It *^ 11 ^ ^ enomenon with a non hypnotizable subject does not 
subTect h* M h subject, and so both types of 

cam mLn ™m •” 

tion to these Procedures (Erickson in LeCron, 1952) In addl 

will be needed “"S“*“ations. in any given experiment there 

m fte evaTua f These varmSs entena wtll be used 

m the evaluation of evidence which follows 
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there can be produced a genuine absence of painful sensory content insofar 
as this IS indicated by behavioural reactions The puzzle remains that h)p 
notically anaesthetic subjects report in many cases that they feel no pain 
Future research might \vell be directed to resolving this discrepancy between 
the evidence of bodily reaction and reported subjective expenence 


Studies of Hallucination 


Auditory 

In this area studies almost exclusively concern hypnotic deafness, the 
negative auditory hallucination Exceptions dealing vMth positive auditory 
hallucinations are (Lundholm, 1928, 42, Sterling) 

From the observation that a hypnotic subject appeared deaf to all 
but the hypnotist’s voice, it was but a short step to the suggestion of 
deafness Bernheim (p 30) wrote “I induce deafness The subject 
says that he hears nothing He answers nothing and does not react to 
the most deafening noises ” He goes on to point out a puzzling feature 
of the subject’s behaviour (p 50) “I sa> to a somnambulist who has 
been hypnotized ‘When you wake you will not see me, >ou will not 
hear me, you will be deaf and blind’ I wake him, I speak to him and 
tvhisper in his ear He does not show any sign of understanding his face 
remains inert If I then say to him decidedly, perhaps once or several 
times ‘You hear again’, his face shows great astonishment, he hears and 
answers me It is m vain that I saj ‘You must have heard me all the 
time, smce your pretended deafness vanished when I assured >ou that 

you again heard me' ” . , 

In the modern penod, Lundholm (1928) set n pattern for eNpenmenta! 
nork on this ptoblem He sought to condition finger nithdraiial to an 
auditory stimulus for tvhich deafness had been suggested m H= 

found an absence of response under these cond.hnns and ate u hen deaf- 
ness Mas induced for a CS to sihich the subject had already been condi- 
tioned, the conditioned response disappeared Lundholm noted that the 
subject’s responses in these cases Mem unlike ordinary conditioned reponses 

and Mere more like soluntary inhibitions. 

With non toluntary responses, hyimouc deafness js not sufficient to aWish 
the usual reachon to noise Dynes found no significant difference in GSR 
to a pistol sliot from the Making to the hypnotically deaf stale Bmiin 
and Vogel (p 420) make the madental comment ’Sugge cd d,nfn«s 
does not alihsh physiological reactiom, to 
ttnd LoMcnbach investigated the alpta j' 

It to disappear waUi noise whcUier Uic J 
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be required to establish a reliable trend Tlic GSR difTcrcncc is negligible 
While the subsequent voluntary inhibition of pun reaction in the waking 
state was not as successful is the h)pnotic anaesthesia these results are 
suspect in terms of Patties (1933) cnticism Scars himself points out tliat 
non inhibition of facial flinch suggests that the subjects did not really try 
to inhibit the pain reaction m this experimental condition With an inde 
pendent control group the results could well ha\e been otherwise (Ome 
1959) 

Brown and Vogel followed up a suggestion of Hull for a comparatwc 
study of chemical and hypnotic anacstlicsia With three subjects they meas 
ured blood pressure pulse respiration and GSR in reaction to both sharp 
and continuing pain They found that hypnotic anaesthesia is not as success 
ful as chemical anaesthesia in reducing pain reaction that while hypnotic 
anaesthesia served to reduce the various reactions waking simulation was 
just as successful (see also Ome 1959) Most recently West et al measured 
the GSR of seven subjects m response to four degrees of radiant heat 
They compared the subject s waking reactions to pam with reaction under 
hypnotic anaesthesia and they found for individual subjects reduction of 
from 26 to 67 per cent in GSR The data as reported do not show the 
effects of the different degrees of pam and furthermore it can not be 
determined whether the reductions were other than adaptation effects 
Pattie (1937) studied anaesthesia to touch The task was for a blindfolded 
subject with his hands in position for the Japanese illusion to count the 
number of times the left hand was touched by E the nght hand being 
hypnotically anaesthetic A group of 15 normal subjects established 
the basal count for comparison with the results of an independent group 
of 5 trance subjects If truly anaesthetic the trance subjects would per 
form better than the norm for waking performance While the results 
showed differences in the nght direction for the first two trials the overall 
trend for 10 trials is almost identical for the two groups As the actual 
number of touches made by the experimenter is not reported proportional 
error cannot be gauged and the relative magnitude of the initial difference 
is unknown 

In mmmaTy All experiments reveal at least some reaction to stimuli 
for wh ch hypnotic anaesthesia is said to hold Most experiments reveal 
some reduction m reaction to sUmuli with hypnotic anaesthesia when the 
latter IS compared with the normal reaction Reduction is greatest with reac 
ions su ject to voluntary control and least or non existent with autonomic 
unctions such as the GSR However voluntary inhibitions seems to be as 
ettective as hypnotic anaesthes a in achieving such reductions Such disagree 
ment as exists amongst the studies may be due to method The need 
for larger samples and for mdependent waking controls is apparent Stand 
ardization of measurement procedures could eliminate other differences 
In general these data do not support the credulous view that by hypnos s 
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compared with an organically deaf control subject Changes in the electncal 
potential of the muscles Mere recorded in response to loud tones The 
“hypnotically deaf’ subjects initially gave strong reactions to tones 
which reactions subsequently decreased The decrease is a normal habitua- 
tion effect Simulated deafness m the wahing state was not as successful 
as hypnotic deafness in reduang reaction Eyebhnk in response to auditory 
stimuli was present with all subjects in all test situatio„s 

A third smdy of this sort by Khne et al (1954) ; 

ivith a different method One subject. „hile auake and ''Me liypn“«cally 
deaf read aloud under conditions of delayed speech feedback The effect 

.. .. 1 , "r 

feedhark in the trance and m the waKing siaiea y ,, j r 
of resistance to feedback 

formanceMasnot compamble t p^^ 

Th “hypnotic anaesthesia- ^ 

same The presence ;Tete 

waking «“‘' ;Micates that the su j 

hypnotic deafness is alleged wn Differences 

sponse IS also subject to voluntary motivation (Orne, 1959) and 

in degree may be (LeLron) 

failure to use independent uaK g m a number of studies, 

contentions about depth 954 ^ and Erickson’s own studies 

this IS not true of (Kline, 1954 quantitative data are pre- 

are open to crltiasm on several g > s,„„le illustrative conditioning 
sented and conclusions are drawn s.multancous presentation of 

record, (11) his conditioning ^ JJ .jgjgv earlier study a "voluntary 
CS and UCS, and as with Lundholm s ' ^ conditioning proper 

CR, both of which features ' selection and training of his 

occurred. (111) the bias Enckson’s findings are at variance 

subjects IS an unkno%vn Thus conclusne and a repetition of his 

\\ith the general trend, they are needed before the "credulous” 

study uith appropriate controls "ou 
vie\\'point could be sustained 


Fwuaf 

iw distinguished — positne and negatnc 
Four areas of m%estigation may be =. general 

hallucinations imolvmg Msmn generally 

matenal will be considered first , j^-^csted %nsual halluana- 

While Braid (Bramvvcll, 1906) j,) Binct (1887) vvorking 

tions, the first experimental " „ "“,^gu,ury object which figures in an 

on Fere’s assumption that ° 
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or hypnotically deaf, while it continued with quiet whether the subject 
was awake or positively hallucinating a noise Sterling and Miller found 
no evidence that hypnotic suggestion increases auditory acuity 

Pattie (1950) investigated the possibility of inducing unilateral hypnotic 
deafness Of 12 trance subjects, 4 reported that they could not hear a 
tone presented to the “deaf ’ ear To check, two tones one to each ear 
were presented simultaneously but at slightly different frequencies Under 
these conditions if the subject hears with both ears he will perceive beats, 
if he hears with only one ear he will perceive a single tone All four 
“deaf” subjects reported heanng beats, 2 of them on all occasions, and 
1 erratically with single tones reported for the remaining occasions, and 
1 initially but thereafter switching to consistent report of a single tone 
Enckson (1938, 1944) has claimed positive results In the fii^t study 
he began with 100 college students of whom 70 were found to be capable 
of “the more stuporous trance and the profound somnambulistic state 
as contrasted with ordinary deep hypnotic sleep ” Of these he used 30 
who were “trained ’ until ‘ it was possible to secure the stuporous 
trance and the somnambulistic state within 10 minutes On a given day, 20- 
40 minutes were used to induce deafness, whereupon a number of clinical 
tests of deafness were applied He contends that 6 subjects were totally 
deaf and 4 partially deaf on the evidence of these tests Some of 


the subjects were asked to simulate their deafness in the waking state 
but thev did not duplicate their trance performances He concluded 
That the clinical tests employed, despite their variety and directness or 
indirectness were entirely adequate to detect complete absence of response 
IS open to question, but the extensiveness of the auditory changes cannot 
be doubted The conclusion is warranted that there was produced a condi 
tion not distinguishable from neurological deafness by any of the ordinary 
competent tests employed ” 

In a follow up study, Erickson (1938) used four of the subjects who 
had exhibited “complete deafness” on the clinical tests and conditioned 
finger withdrawal to shock (UCS) to a buzeer (CS) Having tested for 
t e prese^e of the CR, he then induced deafness and gave a further test 
lor <he CR, in the latter case it was found to be absent With “deafness’ 
remove t e was found to reappear In a not strictly comparable situa- 
tion when awake the subjects were not able to inhibit the CR 
Following obse™ions (Malmo, 1952) on an hysterically deaf subject, 
Malmo et al (1954) made an investigation along Erickson's lines with 
H^notic deafness The hysterical subject had shown some evidence of 
startle to loud noises, and of increased muscular tension in a conditioned 
finger withdrawal set up That ts, the subject was hearing sounds but 
he t™ not resending to them m the normal way_a dtstinction discussed 
b) En^n (1944) Malmo ct nl then used two hypnotic subjects m 
whom deafness was induced via Erickson’s procedures These subjects were 
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li.rht or dark, or even a field containing blurred indefinite outlines, usually 
does not interrupt the alpha rhythm” “a few people do not have the 
alpha rhythm with the eyes open or shut” What is required for the dis- 
appearance of alpha rhythm is acuve novel stimulation such as where 
/examines and describes some object In light of these points, Loomis 
study would need repetition with more subjects Lundholm and Lowenbach 
with three subjects studied hypnotically induced positive and negative visua 
hallucinations All subjects showed marked alpha activity ” ^ 
sion, and there were no individual differences "hen visua * 
pres^nted-the alpha rhythm disappeared In the “hallucinated states the 
IjLG responded to the real state of affairs rather than 

alpha disappeared when new stimuli were ■"troduced " Pha con 

tinned in die absence of novel stimuli even though their presence 

’’rl“h one exception these findings - te 

impression gained m , Jent object, or blind to a real 

therririiS^rs^pport the “credulous” view that the subject 
has the appropriate sensory ^ Following studies 

Work on colour ",uh hflLinld colours, Richet. 

byParinaud (1882) <=" " ““'If of afterimages to hal 

Bmet and Fere < > “"'f T 2X-3) “ascertained that hal- 
ucinated colours and P , 

lucinatory vision is subject to <" succeeded on its disappearance 

every hallucination of some persist „rJi„ary sensauons which affect 

by an after-image, just as ■" f "r their results They 

the retina” The method used j^Hne the 

wrote (p 254) to ensure ’ u,„ce if only the colour red is 

nature of the suggested colour F 

suggested, the subject may scd of which blue is comple- 

IS the complementary colour, or .mno^sible nhen the colour which 

mentary These contradictory results are p ^ ^ companson ” While 

the subject is intended to see is ma this method is unsuitable 

It IS necessary to specif) a ^ j’sco\ er the exact after image 

m that It gives the subject an oppor u colour Bernheim used nai\e 

required by looking at the real expected and m this case the 

subjects and took care not to reveal what was y 

results were negative . «h«prk cd complementary after-images 

Binet and Fere also claimed to a\ , pt,c suggestion would facilitite 

to vi\id waking images If this were check this claim, Downey 

rather tlian initiate their occurrence in mtrospcctwe obscraers. She 

studied the imagery of a group o rai images to real stimuli 

found considerable individual diffcrcn 
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hallucination is perceived in the same way as a real object ” He investigated 
this notion with optical methods pressure on S's eyeballs to give double 
image interposition of opaque objects, prism, opera glasses, mirror In 
general the subject would hallucinate an object on a plain surface and 
would report the behaviour of the object under optical distortion Binet 
often found that the subject’s response was in accord with the behaviour 
of real objects and he concluded that hallucinations are associated with 


(real) points of reference which are subject to optical laws 
Bemheun (p 99ff ) also investigated this problem and showed that hal 
lucinations are independent of particular points of reference, though the 
latter may be used as cues to an “appropriate” hypnotic response He 
took the precaution of using naive subjects and worked in silence to mini 
mize their knowledge of his expectations He had subjects hallucinate m 
free space — the sky or m the dark — and m these cases Fere’s formula 
breaks down Incidental to Binet’s enquiry was the observation that subjects 
can make use of minute cues e g , to recognize one of a set of blank 
cards, and it was thought that hypnosis increased visual acuity Young 
(1926) using the appropriate waking controls found no advantage of hyp 
notic over waking performance at discriminating postage stamps Sterling 
and Miller and Eysenck confirmed this finding, while Weitzenhoffer (1951) 
varying task difficulty found some advantage for the hypnotic state The 
latter did not use independent waking controls 
Concerning negative visual hallucinations, Bernheim (p 47) described 
a test devised by Stoeber to detect “physical blmdness ’ It uses red and 
green filters m the perception of mixed red and green letters Bernheim 
found that hysterical and hypnotic blmdness were distinct from neurological 
blindness, naive subjects reading the letters indiscriminately In 1933, Pattie 
tested fi\e subjects for hypnotically suggested uni ocular blindness with 
ffiters, stereoscope. Flees Box, opthalmological tests, plot of the blindspot 
Two subjects rejected the su^estion of blindness, and of the three who 
accepted it, one reported blurring of vision and the other two claimed 
mabiluy to see Four failed the tests The fifth was investigated further 
and hnally failed on a complicated filter test Investigation led to the 
subject revealing methods whereby (although seeing) she had managed 
to perform on the tests as if blind 


Dorcus found no modification of the pupillary reaction to light mth 
suggested blindness On the other hand. Loomis, et al reported EEG activity 
m suggested blmdness akin to actual blindness The subject’s eyes oetc 
taped open, and it na, suggested m trance that the subject nould be 
bhnd and sighted at alternate 15 second intervals Alpha trams occurred 
nhen S nas blind and disappeared nhen he nas sighted There vias no 
mking control on i"! perfomiancc Lemerc points out that EEG actnit) 
IS not alone aircclcd bj visual stimulation “a uniform visual field of 
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56) “there is no evidence that hallucinations produce any cerebral o'- 
changes in the organism uhich cannot be explained ” ‘eims of mere 
verbal agreement, and cooperation with the experimenter i e is 
ment hi« certain procedural advantages over the Ericksons study, it also 
has several impor^t weaknesses which Enckson (1941) 

( 1 ) The adequacy of hypnosis is doubtful, the 

direct and - iSe^^rrio 

ais not ^ these 01 ^ 

trance subjects While their experiment differs m 

study, the general design was similar an^ ,he' Rosenthal and Mele study 
directed against the '““nr .apply effonj hallucinated colours cannot 

At this stage the reality of a g^ ^ „,nients might concentrate 

be said to have been nstabh* d F achromatic 

on naive subjects such as children a 

s=«‘ngs have been studied before 

Negative hallucinations for co , 3 ^ colour confusion on the 

Young’s incidental test of *at of Erickson (1939) 

Holmgren Woollens Test The ^ ^ „hom had been used 

He used four female -"'■'"“jtb etf had “normal” colour vision on 
regularly in hypnoM work T 1^ mducUon, sugges 

the Ishihara Test The procedut g ,,„h post-trance blindness 

tion of complete colour teinduction of trance and partial 

so that he would experience distress connotations 

restoration of vision, induction o „fonnance of the Ishihara sepa- 
of the negatively hallucinated o jec s, ^ acd total blindness, per- 

rately under conditions of ^ jgj blindness in the trance and 

formance on the Ishihara wit out su “normal” colour vision on 

waking states The results were \‘.j ^^hen no blindness is as 

the Ishihara in the “waking an ^ipirested, the 5 's iNore un- 

suggested ( 11 ) When colour ‘’'■"d"'“ " . hhnd ” Erickson concluded 

able to see ’ the numerals for whicn y cortical processes and ac- 

Ihat “the findings demonstrate cie y pnmanlj 

tivities can effect results similar if no 

upon peripheral activities and conditions “expencnced’ 

A number of considerations, howev ■ ^ of ,heir responses may 

colour blindness, and an “""““^oksTn’s conception of colour blindne« 

be sought Grcther points out that E green” blindness should 

IS mistaken Ishihara’s “red,’ j means, not blind for red an 

not be taken literally Red green “ndn^ ..,,pcs” refer to 

green, but confusing red an 9*^”’ , or theory of vision As re er 

tlieones of receptor deficiency in c blindness die actual dc acnacs 

sayx (p 208) “In both types of red gtec 
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She tried “a great many subjects” without finding after-images to mental 
images One subject, m her opinion, showed some evidence of a positive 
kind , but this case is not conclusive 


In the modern period, Dorcus suggested to a subject that certain real 
colours were some other colours, e g , red was said to be green In all 
cases the after images reported were those appropnate to the real stimuli 
used rather than to the colour suggested It is conceivable that real sensory 
processes suppress hallucinatory activity, so that this study does not constitute 
conclusive negative evidence 

The first extensive investigation of after-images m the modem period 
IS that of Erickson and Erickson (1938) Five college students previously 
used for hypnotic work were the subjects Their associations to the words 
red green blue, yellow, bright” were checked m the waking and trance 
states Trance induction took 30-45 minutes In trance S was shown m 


turn 16 blank white sheets which, E suggested, were brightly coloured 
E was to name the first, S the second, E the third, and so on S was 
told that the colours he would see and name would be different from 
those named by £ 5”s afterimages to real colours were also obtained, 
and he was questioned to determine his knowledge of the laws of after- 
images The results There was no evidence of word association along 
complementary colour lines Questioning of Ss was said to reveal ignorance 
0 after image processes Si gave negative after-images to real colours 
For the hypnotic hallucination situation (p 583 ‘ The 4 subjects who 

hallucinated the specified colour mvanably declared the succeeding sheet 
to be the appropnate complementary colour ” 

The authors explain the result m terms of association a real stimulus 
leads to a perceptual process which m turn leads to an after image, when 
e percept is revived as an image it again leads to an after-image The 
o ouing criticisms may be made (,) the results of the ^vord association 
It consistent with their explanation, (a) with college students 

complete naivete about after-images, and the 5s 
concealed knowledge from E (cf 55), (m) 
bfF iT Ti ‘ ^ •t'allucm.te” a colour =p=c.fied 

« rLlt „ r, 1 O'™ blank .. not reported, th« 

obiccts in tb *' 0 '^ opportunity to look at other coloured 

t : *=■■■ after-images (cf 5), 

out there ar / ^™lj‘goous, as Bmet and Fere pointed 

both of tw f m after-images to a given real colour, 

un firm re “"o '-^-t variability aLng the subjects, 

IVZ Ttl ir All told, these observations 

S d m te Jrt •'■o «->'s IS that the subjects re 

r,HTi„c „ T ‘I of complementary after images possessed 

in advance or obtained during the experiment 

A more extensive investigation by Hibler led to the conclusion that (p 
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Temporal 

Earl) stud.es conccFUcd the subject’s appFcciaton of t.me m hypnous 
More recentl) attention Ins been Ruen to the suggested distortion of time 

and Its cfTcct on ^ anous performances » 

As subject’s could carry out post-liypnotic suggestions 
It u-as at fust thought that h,-pnosis improved a subjec s 

=rr=r;t-r.'‘.s=t s 

most reliable of ibrec commonly . Although investigators 

certain difr.cultics as M.-cheU s findings^ 

claimed that their subjects liad n cKms.c'd that both claims tvere 

when awnhe disclaimed “Iculation cnqui^ sho j .>■=< both 
false Subjects in fact "^nS mmuls and them^^ 

long time intcnal into units o s, hypnotic act With short 

the date and time for ^ ,[ould use rhythmic counting, pulse 

intervals, in the absence of e-cpcrimental study, Stalnaler 

or breathing, as a basis ^ counting, pulse, etc ‘with as- 

and Richardson showed that su J specifically directed 

tonishing success” for judging sh successful with hypnotic 

not to use such means, the subjects „o,n,ai 

suggestion for improved time judgment than they 

waking state . t.me distortions ” A subject 

More hallucinatory m a^sakenlng that he has been 

m trance for about one hour W ” funcuon of post hypnotic amnesia 
asleep for five minutes, this may ^ appear longer or shorter 

In the trance itself, the passage o ^vaking state ivhere interest 

than It actually is (Welch) mu as terms Cooper and Enckson 

and boredom seem to affect -t ’ 

studied time distortion produced by ^ %vhich parallels a conven 

Cooper and Enckson use a nove ^ r^gnomenal ’ objects of perception 
tional distinction between ‘real or WT, and “phenomenal 

Generally, “real” time is called yor expenmental context 

time is called “seeming duration o ^ ^ j5 called 

the real time is fixed by E but t.me-the time seemingly 

the “allotted ume” of AT, ,.n.e or SPT AcUwt.es m 

available — is called the sugges ^ breathing which is a process 

t.me are said to be either „ch as an intake of breath 

vvith no w ell defined end, or “compel 
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in colour sensation are quite different from those Erickson attempted to 
induce in his subject” Accordingly he asked “How then can we account 
for the fact that many of the hypnotically produced colour blind subjects 
read the chart in the same manner as do subjects with true red-green 
blindness^” In reply, he says that, because of the way the Ishihara plates 
are made they would not discriminate the orthodox Ishihara types from 
Erickson’s pseudo types Grether was not concerned with the “genuineness” 
of the sensory content, but he wished to show that Erickson, if he achieved 
any effect, did not produce colour vision anomalies of the sort that occur 
naturally 


Erickson s subjects were said not to be able to simulate colour blindness 
in the waking state However, normal subjects can with scrutiny and certainly 
with practice come to pick the anomalous responses (Erickson’s subjects 
performed the test 13 times in all ) The need for independent normal 
controls for this experiment is obvious Erickson gives no data on the 
rate and duration of exposure of the Ishihara plates, and no data on 
the latency of S s responses It is possible that the responses were achieved 
by deducing the anomalous response rather than actually “seeing” in the 
manner of a colour blind person 

Although Harnman {1942a) says he wishes to check on the validity 
of Grether s comments on Ericksons work, he commits the same error 
of taking the word ‘ blind ’ literally He follows Erickson’s procedure m 
detail, finds the same sorts of result, and is open to the same criticism 
hubsequentlv, in line with Grether’s comment, Harnman (1942b) repeated 
wi t e experiment with “instructions appropriate to induce colour 
vision anomalies,” viz pseudo protanopia and pseudo-deuteranopia He docs 
escribe the detail In this case he tested with the American Optical 
Company, Holmgren Colour Test and the Pseudo IsochromaUC Plates 
Apart from suppressing red and green, 5s were not able to perform m 
_1 j j ^ ^ colour blind, and accordingly Harnman con- 

behaviour ulib ” ® ^ profound change in 5’s attitudinal 

changed ^ ^ appears doubtful whether sensory content Is actually 

hallucinatinm’'l, positive and negative colour vision 

n^on of rTal T ” *>000 said to support the 
Aerstudie^ h ‘u Methodological weaknesses in 

S LII"; xr'"’ ‘‘"“T of the results in terms 

m Zb Th t," !. r hallucmated colours is still 

acams. ,he „ , T"" ' “‘oor vfs.on anomahes goes 

against the notion of genuine colour blindness In general then while 
ftere are loose ends, ihis body of work is consistent w «h L “reeptical ’ 

^rediiZs’"“;ew result goes against the 
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the original selection of subjects, the authors decided “to continue 
tuning only u.th those uho are promising” Typical procedures uere 

as follows 


Time 

\VT 

SPT 


Continuous 

"You will go walking 
"You will spend at least 10 
minutes walking 


CompltUd 

‘ You \m11 prepare a meal ” 

"You ssill prepare a meal it v^ill 
take 1 hour 


The tashs perfoimed m trance <');Xt"r:Yp1ri:reTo'’l': 

such as walking, of learning as in the 

described for its oun sake or P . j „ and („) “directed 

“rehearsal' of musical performance might cany out 

thinking” as in the solution o J n„^n nuikening 

a number of tasks m trance before r^P® “(jnonce of rctroictnc inhibi- 

The authors pay no “‘“="‘'“"1“ ‘dM-’^rttcr omission is cspccnllj puraling 
lion and post hypnotic amnesia, the la 

as the subjects are presumably somnambules 

•Hie results of particular studies may non 
nary and then the actual activities 


1 Imaginary Activities 

I COUNTING „.bicct 'hallucinating” an cajienence on a 

A typical stud) involved ® ^ ohurn for SPT = 10 minutes 

farm tshcrc she counted strokes o . strokes in lcisurcl> fashion, 

AT « 3 seconds She reported counti . conclusion 

amongst other details of her ,M.xns to hast* **’*^*^ 


amongst otner uci • , to ■ 

that S can seem to do more if y® tcstmion) lilcrall) f '’y 

IS a parudoK if one takes the subjee ^ ,, presumablv 

10 minutes is available, but stops her aiy^ ^^....d 

unavsare of the 3 seconds limit on A ^„d thenre to 

at the rate “normal for n P”! -rtivttv at the normal rate svlien tie 
havY completed 3 seconds of „f •.rtisits to have lieeii eajirn- 

stgnal ,n stop ts gtvvn Tims for » up l»-.«ren the omet 

cnrexl there would need to l>e a j},^. inner s«iijr 

of the stop signM and the 3 rr aftrr-rbliorst.ons o . tra n 

It seems more ,.U„ that ''''^„X“«"u^ntl.ere,io,t,a-..l.lrea”« 
of istoenttom *rt off areTm-ilrsI fMio thi> 1"'"',™;'" 

No eontrel, for 'Vaking 1-'^"'"’"^ 'T. «1 rmm. eg j^fomiarMe fur.ly 
ts evaluated tn relation to a s»b-;q.ret« aeti^^ ^ n, 

ihnkulties of intenirel’t'cn ante 
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which has a discrete character Time distortion is said to exist where WT?^ 
SD for a given activity, i e when S falsely perceives the duration 
of an activity Ordinarily the SPT as stated is not equal to the AT, but 
in the experimental setting the subject is required to misperceive the AT 
as equal to the SPT 

Cooper and Erickson investigated the “utilization of subjective time” 
While these authors espouse a philosophic idealism m adopting such a 
notion their procedures can be recast into realistic terms Their line 
of argument runs ‘If SD > WT, perhaps one can get more done m 
SD than in WT ’ More consistently they might have argued that “If 
SD > WT perhaps one can seem to get more done in SD than in WT ’ 
Their experimental evidence can be brought to bear on both, all of their 
studies bear on the second, some on the first, depending upon the “activity’ 
to be earned out m “time” In some studies, ^’s “improvement” is evaluated 
only by reference to an “imagmary” performance, and so they bear only 
on the second line of argument In other cases evaluation is based on 

actual performance and these then bear on the first line of argument 
Noiv, utilizing subjective time ’ means m realist terms “engaging in an 
activity while falsely perceiving real time” If one compares actual and 
imagmary activities m relation to true and false perception of time, four 
situations anse, and performances m each case can be evaluated in one 
of two ways These possibilities are set out below in tabular form to show 
the division amongst the Cooper and Enckson studies 


Activity 


Time 

S correctly perceives Y 
S falsely perceives Y 
as Z 


<S Actually Performs X 
Control condition 
Mathematical problems 
Nonsense learning 
Creative activiUcs 


S Imagines Performing X 
Control condition 
Counting experience 
Human relations problems 
Rehearsal of motor skills 


X « a given activity, Y is real time. Z is the SPT, change m performance 
r “/“"f expenence may be evaluated by reference 

J Performance of X, or (ii) S s subsequent 

ivork ^ of X An exammation of Cooper and Enckson’s 

‘onus reveals that they do nut always provide the appro 
of cialiiatior’’ 0 ' ey m all cases choose the appropriate means 

nnt°,Tr “sei ^nd background, but 

not all m an) one study which might involve but a single case Subjects 
^pable of deep trance were “tnuned" for fte experiments, the crucial 
a.are l^ing acceptance of the suggestions of time distortion Typically 
tins involved agr^ment that 10 seconds seemed like 10 minutes In evaluat 
mg the gcncrahtv of the results it should be noted that subsequent to 
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With time distortion, but there was no difference between the trance and 

waking controls and more subjects 
II. MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS 

Two subjects 

and in trance with time disto subjects were 

subjects did no better ‘ ° .<the performance in terms of 

allotted time such that WT < not ex- 

correct answers was no were hardly able to begin a problem 

plicitly stated, it appears tha ^an 

before their allotted time was p, 

guess r ,L,_„ etndies and others not dis- 

In summary The unifo^ of the study of nonsense syllable 

cussed here, (with the dubious ex P induced by time distortion 

learning), IS that no real benefit from imaginary practice. 

The subjects dtd not count, sol P ^ testimony as if they did 

or the like, although they * ",„dies 

The “credulous" view is not supported by these 


Studies of Regression 


1 fmiinns of hsTUosis was to suggest 
A common device in early demons or 

to a subject that he was some o e requiring 5 

place Binet gives pnority nrtme with the French investigators, 

to relive part of his past life After ^ abreaction The term “hyp- 

Freud with Breuer dec eloped the m behaviour 

none regression” has been used 8'"' hypnotic suggesuon that he 

manifested by the subject in ^ a distinction between regression 

IS younger Erickson and Kubie in dramatisation of the presen 

and revivification, the former a half ..^.pe of tune 

understanding of that previous •«"= ^If ceases and the subject is 

regression m which the hypnotic g,„ .ejects the latter outnght 

plunged directly mto the chrono'f ““ P hypnotist tVeiHcn 

in light of the continuing "PP"'* f recession as behaviour, and re- 

holTcr (1953) distinguishes thrre bchawour is brought abou 

Mvification as the process iihere y ^^.^atmng or acting out tli 

The first type of regression, . olomcal return to a past state , 

past, RII refers to “a true ps> ® 
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mg With strokes at the rate of 1 per second If she had m fact counted 
at this rate, she would have reported 3 strokes for the AT or 600 strokes 
for the SPT, as she reported 114, clearly she did not count at the rate 
of 1 per second in trance, although this may have been the appearance 
to her Suppose on the other hand that she did count 114 strokes in 
trance, then her rate would have been 114 per 3 seconds AT which is 
38 strokes per second There is no waking control on whether iS" could 
count at such a rate, but it seems most unlikely 

Other experiments on counting give similar results and it may be con 
eluded (i) S does not in fact count one by one in trance the objects de 
scribed at the rate demonstrated when awake, it is unlikely in fact that S 
counts at all (ii) On S s testimony, she seems to count and the experience 
IS ‘ real to her ” 


n HUMAN RELATIONS PROBLEMS 

In a typical case the experimenter sets a woman subject the problem 
of giving advice to a young couple who wish to marry where the girl has a 
dependent invalid mother The conditions were SPT « 10 minutes 
AT a 10 seconds The subject gave a detailed account of an imaginary inter 
view with the clients and a solution No waking control was provided on the 
soluuon” of such problems As the subject was 36 years old, she would have 
had her own and also vicarious experience m such matters from which to 
tormulate a solution Once again there is no objective evidence that S’i 
mental proc«ses were speeded up, although the subject may have had this 
irnpression The same sort of comment can be made about Cooper and 
t/rickson s dress designing problem 

ni REHEARSAL OF MOTOR SKILLS 

hand 5 subjects were to hallucinate wnting with the non preferred 

!wact,f ^ 'vere taken to gauge progL with 

wr UinfL the "T” ^ group which did as much 

had ™ reh1,‘''rT ^ well at each stage although 

ITect o„ heh ” - evtdence for real 

eiiccts on behawour, although the suhi»»rtc »• . j 

improtement subjects reported an impression of 


2 . Actual Activities 
I ^0'^SE^SE StLLABLE LEARNING 

.n°trancl‘’wul 'r™"!, ■" **"= "“’'■"E ^brte and aga.n 

ILocTate -n d.stort.on Learutng „as bj the Ltltod of pa.red 

associates Tl,e average time fur learning a letter-group pair was shorter 
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The latter study illustrates a control feature, later emphasized by Sarbin 
He bad actual Binet test records for 12 subjects obtained when they were 
8 or 9 years old (The ages and IQs of the subjects current at the tune 
of the experiment are not reported) The subjects were regressed to the 
day of testing at 8 or 9 . and separately they were asked to simulate m 
the waking state an age of 8 or 9 The subjects were ^able to reproduce 
the original test pattern under either condition, ‘hough they were a little 
closer to it with regression than with simulation Kline (1950, 1951 reports 
a senes of studies which are said to demonstrate RII, but these lack certain 

necessary controls which render their interpretation ambiguous, no waking 

controls were used, there are no test records for the age to which the 5s 

were to be subsequently regressed ,*v, v.tm 

Several studies have attempted to assess “personality’ « -^h hjp- 
notic regression Bergmann et at and Mercer and Gibson ““"h used one 
subjectTegressed several levels after the manner of Spiegel et al tested 
at ach stage with the Rorschach Mercer and Gibson also used the Good 
enough DrL a Man Tests and *e S.aMord-Bmet Th^ese m- 

vestigators claimed positive ‘‘“ults m 

favourably with the ^ntrols were provided and 

however, are inconclusive » ,,hich the 5 s were to be 

no test records ,,®dy meets these objections He 

subsequently regressed Ornes ( 951 V Rorschach 

regressed 10 subjects to their ,he norms for 6 year olds 

records, handwriting and drawing ^ produced 

In the waking state, subjects imagin g Rorschach protocols 

results similar to those , ^'^(Jb.r^day of one of Ome’s subjects 

and drawings were available from t rtprformances 

and these were different from the , ^,. 5,5 are methodologically 

In general, studies of regression ) fe„ studies pro- 

unsound and their conclusions are op r t?TT The overall picture 

vidmg adequate controls refute the notion of KH 
favours the “sceptical ’ point of vie\v 


Physiological Indices 


for RII IS *be apparent occurrence 
A case commonly cited as evidence ^ ^ point m a regression 

3f unconsciousness m one of t svas known) he had been 

sequence at which (on independent ew ® (1937, p 1286) 

hit on the head by thugs According to n expenence 

“The regression to the earlier P®" suggestions for reorientation, 

originally occurred, occasioned by the hyp o^penences subsequent 

apparently functioned m such ® , r amnesia, were eliminated 

to the event, including e^en the deveop 
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and RIII is a blend of the first two The “sceptical” view is that only 
RI occurs, while the “credulous” view is that RII can sometimes occur 
Experimental work has concerned the developmental aspects of mental test 
performance and physiology 


1 Mental Test Performances 

Young (1926) regressed a subject with IQ = 140 to the age of 4 years, 
and also had him ‘ play the game of being four years old” in the waking 
state Tested under these two conditions the subject gained IQs of 183 
and 189 respectively Young ‘believed that at least in this case the S, 
all unconsciously and with great verisimilitude, was playing a role” and 
he rejected the notion of RII on the grounds later given by Gill 

Platonow carried out a similar study, although there is some question 
as to whether his subjects were m fact hypnotized He claims positive 
results for regression to 6 years of age, but as Young points out his results 
are suspect on several counts the actual IQ of his subjects was not deter- 
mined, there was no test of waking controls to see whether they might 
perform in the same way as the trance subjects Young (1940) folloued 
up the early studies with 14 somnambules and 7 non-somnambules In 
the first study, 10 Ss were hypnotized m a group setting, rapport was 
^nsferred to 10 mental testers for the determination of regressed IQ 
The actual average IQ of the group was around 100, but m regression 
to the third birthday the results showed an average excess of 18 months 
over the regressed CA He further tested individually 9 trance subjects 
and 7 non hypnotizable subjects, the first group hypnotically regressed to 
second simulating an age of 3 years in the waking 
state rhe results for the groups were actual IQ *= 100, hypnotically re 
gressed IQ _ 198, waking simulated IQ = 178 This showed that neither 
group could produce the actual performance of three year olds 

bpiegel et al used an elaborate procedure for regressing one subject 
progressing step by step to his proper age 
The Stanford Bmet test was given at each Lge With a reaf age of 23 

95 to m ^23, regressed IQs varied from 

mnU \ J f '-as not described it could 

make a ‘i'^erence to the results if the same or a different basal item 

naril Tn ' tests .xere not com- 

pa able to the trance test S was asked a random senes of Binet questions 
and was to respond -as if you are five years old etc” Perhaps their 

™°"ths later the subject was 

slightl higher than the onginal when awake, and his pattern of responses 

differ No evidence of RII ^ 
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(p 17) "He pas taken back to Ins 12th birthday and the EEG pithin 

normal limits It remained so through succeeding suggested years unti 
his eighteenth sear in 1938 lolloping the first attack Then d flusc 
cortical abnormalities occurred Bj suggestion the patient 
m the situation prior to the initial attack on the fatal More 

irregulanties, abnormalities, and spiking occurred The reco d ' 
changed p.thin normal limits h> reassuring the patient No “ ^^s 

x™J," .Vir .r . ; it, ;r 

regressed to 5-6 months ,P[ be determined whether 

ages, no quantitative data are giv controls-a necessity 

these pcre mvanahle reactions ^ that reversal of the plantar 

in light of other evidence (Wcitzenlioller, luaa) 

reflex is not uncommon in adulB muscular coordination remained 

■me authors note that tl-- ^.^ng u,e. “"‘.nued 

adult despite their hypnotist These findings suggest 

to understand and communicate pith tnc nyp 

RI rather than RII , . . .,mp|e method for distinguishing RI 

True claimed to have devised P,,. ,he peek’ on which a 
and RII This requires 5 to give J birthday He questioned 

given event occurred, such as X y ^ memory”, 

40 men and 10 vsomen „ stating the days of their 

while in hypnotic regression 827o of the subjects 

10th, 7th and 4th birthdays No details a h to give 

or of their Knowledge of their most re \vere used All of these 

an answer is not reported No ''a fallen into the same error 

facts are important m that True may judgement (Bramwell, 

as that made by the early mvest, gate day 

1900, Delboeuf, Hooper) That is ,, the correct day by deduction 

through hypnotic regression, subjects wu one day, and 1 leap 

from available information 1 cneafy the day of a given data 

year = 52 weeks and 2 days ® - javs as the number of years 

one has only to count back from 0 to / X 

specifies . rPOTCssion is m many cases as back 

In summary The study of hypnotje 

'\ard as the investigations of the methodologically sound 

are lacking and evidence is anecdo j^sg^ce of rationale of the Imk 

studies refute the notion of RH hvunotic effects, RH is as magica 

between hjpnotic procedures and a egea 
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b> hypnotic dissociation from the patterns of response ivhich ^vere mam 
festcd in the experimental situaUon Thereby revival of the expenence 
with Its associated responses was permitted as if it were the course o 
actual development Once this process had been initiated by the evocation 
of readily accessible memones the reco\ery of each item functioned in 
Itself as an aid in recovering additional material m its original chronologica 
order thus constituting a continuous progression to completion of the se 
quential acti\it> Hence there would be aroused in proper order and rela 
tionship the concomitant psychic and somatic activities with their corre 
spending alterations and adjustments of the mental and physical states 
the entire process being directed by the originally established patterns o 
resjKinse 

This is held to be a genuine case of RTI but the following reservations 
should be noted (i) Independent evidence shows that while the regression 
session was only 4 hours long the events reported extended over some 
da)-s The unconsciousness m trance lasted several minutes whereas m 
the original situation S did not recover full consciousness for many hours 
Tims as the temporal characteristics of the real and regression situations 
differ they must also differ m their behavioural details the regression is 
not like the rerun of a sound film (ii) Despite Erickson s (LeCron) conten 
tions that the hypnotist must adopt a role pertinent to the Ss regressed 
state his role in this case is not specified and to judge from the questions 
he put to the subject (p 1283)— Whats the matter’ Whats happen 
mg’ — It seems unlikely that he was playing the part of one of the thugs 
(ill) Tlic regression sequence was repeated after more than one year and 
again a further five months later and (p 1284) ‘ die records obtained 

were compared with those of the first investigation and were found to 
Ixr csscnliall) identical including all the findings contained in this report 
The same dcscnplive details the same sequences the same ph^’sical manifcs 
talions and even the same fragmentary utterances and gaps in the re expen 
cncin" of the events were found The verbatim records are not reported 
so tint an independent assessment of the extent of identity cannot be 
made The claim of identity from session to session appears to be an 
oventatement for considcnng the part he plavcd in the regression sessions 
Fnclson himself would have had to repeat cxacllj in the right sequence 
his su-’ccstions questions comments etc According!) this report cannot 
be accepted as conclusive evidence for Rll 

Anoll ir case report is provided by Kupper A patient diagnosis doubtful 
suqierted of malin^enm, in 1910 showed diffuse abnormality on EEC 
and in 1013 showed diffuse cortical trregulantics consistent with a con 
vaibwr disorder It is not stated whether this was an occasional or con 
timung pattern ^Shcn llic subject v as regressed under hy4mosis to a tnu 
nutic occurrmre in 1938 and certain changes in the EFG were noKxl 
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= taking another person’s property without legal right, then the weight 
of evidence supports the view that hypnotized subjects may be induced 
in particular settings to behave m antisocial ways Wells and Brenman 
successfully induced theft and breach of confidence Schneck (1947) and 
Watkins (1947) report a variety of military offenses Rowland (1939) ^d 
Young (LeCron) report attempts at injury of self and others Weibenhoffer 
(1949) has argued that the difference in outcome, between the studies 
of Erickson on the one hand, and of the other investigators on the other 
IS probably a function of method That is, if one can make use of indnec 
Jihods to delude the subject it may be possible to “d^e anti-socij 
behaviour, whereas the subject is reluctant to so e ave i i is 
to him that his behaviour is morally reprehensible Lyons “ 

support to this view in that antisocial acts were more -^ 1 ^ mduced 
when justiHcation and rationalization was given for an 
S was simply commanded to act h^haviour 

Some of these studies provide no “ug! 

a minimum requirement for demonstrating the 

gestion, and of those "'‘''"i' ^Kludcr and Erickson all comment 
appropriate one De Jong, Schilder a repeatedly one can 

on the setting in which the . ^e ’recognized by the subject 

point to features of experiments whic . ^ confidential 

as “staged” For Rowland s and Young’s experi- 

report in an open ,, The experiment would need 

ments why expose only Fs and the appropriate iiaking 

to be conducted in “non stagrf cue ^ comparable setting 

control would then be 5 s behaviour w definition of anti social 

In summary There „ but most studies report that 

behaviour and the methods of in S subject’s testimony 

subjects will carry out suggestions given the demands of 

can be taken as relevant, it points to ^ ggO) ‘I really didn’t \\ant 
a person in a position of trust ( yo". ^ ^ seriously, 

to but 1 believed you”, “I thought it '''’“'^^'”1 meb a chance’ , 
but I thought this must be pretty "",lf “ support the “sceptical” 

“Well you said it was alright to do i ^ be tempered by the fact 

view of the subject’s behaviour, u made 

that an adequate test of the “credu ous studies which are held to 

General Conclusions More often ^ prove to be mconclusne 

provide evidence for the “credulous pom rofutc the “credulous” vsew , 
The occasional ^^e^ designed study ten s support or be consistent 

and so all told tlie evidence can be said ^ debate, one might sa> 

With the “sceptical” point of gj the scientist is less con- 

that the “sceptical’ view swns b> detau , cannot be let 

cemed to win arguments tlian to isco\ 
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ii notion as many of an earlier period and onl> one step removed from 
Its popular version which involves reincarnation (Cf the ease of 
Murphy) The most significant need in future studies is for objective records 
of the subject’s behaviour at time t| so that subsequently at time ti** 
when S is regressed (or is required to simulate regression) through the 
time interval x the two behaviours can be compared The weight of evidence 
to date supports the “sceptical * view that the subject’s behaviour in these 
situations is a form of role-playmg 


Studies of Anti-Social Behaviour 

The French Commission of Enquiry into Animal Magnetism (1784) 
in a private report discussed the possible use of magnetism m sexual seduc- 
tion (Bmet, 1887, p 18-25), and it was of the opinion that “such practices 
and assemblies may have an injurious effect upon morality “ The possibility 
of using hypnotic suggestion for the production of other forms of anti- 
social’ behaviour such as theft was investigated by Braid (Bramwell, 
1906) Bemheim (p 160) reports a senes of cases of false testimony induced 
by indirect methods such as the use of retroactive hallucinations and delu- 
sions Bramwell (1906, p 323), having questioned hypnotized subjects 
about their behaviour, desenbed “anti social ’ acts as “a palpable farce 
He quotes de Jong with approval as saying that the subjects will resist 
certain disagreeable suggestions “while they execute others alleged 
to be criminal, because they recognized that these were laboratory ex 
periments devoid of danger either to themselves or others “ Schilder 
and Kauder (p 52) in similar vein argued “that the hypnotized 
person is always aware of the general situation, that he is conscious of 
the fact that an experiment is being made upon him, and that he must 
be well aware that the hypnotizer is not inducing him to commit an 
actual murder, if the hypnotizer is a man of respected social position 
We are therefore of the opinion that the hypnotized person can only be 
brought to perform such crimes as correspond with a previously existing 
inclination on his part” Enckson (1939), as Young (LeCron) points out, 
IS somewhat out of character m supporting this view He describes 35 
widely differing circumstances m which he was unable to induce anti 
social or self-injurious behaviour His particular definition of “anti 
social involves awareness on the part of the subject of the reprehensible 
character of the behaviour suggested This committed him to the use of 
direct suggestion rather than indirect methods through hallucinaton and 
delusion and the role of “demand characteristics ’ (Orne, 1959) m deter 
ming his results would need to be carefully considered 

If one adopts a legalistic definition of an ‘ anti social act,” e g , theft 
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rest There is a need made dear by th.s revets for more 
ology many studies need to be redone with the proper controls to enable 
unequivocal conclusions As a basis for evaluating current work and or 
planning future studies, the comparisons and controls discussed an i 
trated throughout this review may be brought together into a si g 
tabular statement of the basic design for hypnotic experimentation 


BASIC DESIGN FOR EXPERIMENTS ON HYPNOSI S 

Hypnotizabilily 

SUmih ScmmmhuUs Nm sornnmitU: 

Present 
Absent 
Present 
Absent 

Hypnot c trance plus suggestions Present 

Absent 

Waking simulation Present 

Absent 


Replication i Independent random samples of subjects for the 16 coti i 
tions 11 Independent hypnotists for the 8 hypnotic conditions , 

The information provided by this design is as follows The 
condition provides a baseline of performance m the “presence” and a 
sence of certain stimuli, eg how does the normal waking subject react 
m the GSR setup to (i) pam, (ii) the absence of pam Against this 
baseline one can determine whether trance induction procedures alone ma e 
an^ difference ivhether trance with experimental suggestions makes any differ 
ence and whether simulation has any effect Furthermore one can make 
internal comparisons to see whether, for example, hypnotically produced 
behaviour differs from simulation Presence and absence of stimuli are 
included as conditions to enable the study of both positive and negative 
hypnotic phenomena e g positive and negative hallucmations , but also 
as a control on the experimental device bemg used — if the subjects react 
indifferently to the presence and absence of stimuli one’s measures are either 
unreliable or irrelevant— and to provide the appropriate baselines for evalu 
ating the effects of hypnosis Two degrees of hypnotizabihty are included 
to allow for differential reacuon to trance suggestions and thereby, with 
the somnambules provide favourable conditions for the test of the ‘ cred 
ulous” view The use of independent groups of subjects will offset the 
difEculties raised by Pattie ( 1933 ), and repetition with independent hyp 
notists enables the e\aluation to certain ‘demand charactenstics ’ (Ome, 
1959 ) The factonal design also enables assessment of interactions amongst 
the mam vanables The design is general in application and particular expen 
ments will need additional controls but its use can be expected to 
increase the likelihood of conclusive expenmentation on hypnosis 


Major Compirisons 
Control 

Hypnot c trance 
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that hypnotic fantasy is akin in its sensory content to perception produced 
by parallel real stimuli EricUon (1952) is representative of this “credulous 

View t { r(‘ 

The “skeptics’ do not accept hypnotic behavior and testimony at lace 
value, as no unequivocal criterion for distinguishing trance behavior and 
simulation has yet been found Furthermore they note that at least some 
hypnotic subjects adopt devious and misleading means of achieving sug 
gested effects and misreport their actual experience (Paltic, 1933) They 
leave it an open question whether any gixcn trance performance may not 
be matched in a nontrance state They accede that an hypnotic subjKt 
may act as if the world \vere as suggested, taking his cues for a succes u 
performance from the hypnotist’s explicit and implicit directions (Sarbm, 
1950, White, 1941) and from the “demand charactcnsUcs” of the situation 
(Orne, 1959) , and they allow that there may be differences of subjective 
experience m trance and nontrance states, but they doubt that hypnotic 
fantasies have the same sensory content as parallel perceptions of real stimuli 
The mam points at issue may be summarized in luo questions of fact 
Is hypnotic behavior like voluntary behavior’ Is it akin to an actors per- 
formance of a role’ or Is hypnotic behavior relative to a “subjective reality 
the sensory content of which is identical in form with that produced by 
the stimuli of parallel objective reality’ These questions may be answered 
by comparing hypnotic behavior with normal \vaking behavior and 
waking acting or simulation 

For experimental study the two viewpoints need to be formulated n' 
relation to specific hypnotic phenomena A major difference between them 
concerns the subjects perceptions, so attention can reasonably be restricted 
to the cognitive phenomena of hypnosis These may be classified m pairs 
such as paresthesia and anesthesia positive and negative hallucination and 
the like, according to whether the subject is required to produce or inhibit 
an expenence It then remains to select given modalities of sensory 
experience For illustration the two views are stated m relation to hypnotic 
anesthesia and paresthesia for painful stimulation 
The credulous view is that with hypnotic suggestion of anesthesia the 
subject has no more sensory expenence m the presence of painful stimulation 
than he would have m the absence of such stimulation Similarly, with 
hypnotic suggestion of paresthesia the subject has sensory experience in the 
absence of painful stimulation exactly as m the case where such stimulation 
IS present On this view, hypnotic suggestions are substitutable for real 
stimuli as conditions of sensory expenence 

The skeptic doubts that painful sensory content is eliminated by sugges 
tions of hypnotic anesthesia and that it is produced in paresthesia He 
holds that the subject may agree with the hypnotists suggestions in acting 
as if the suggested state of affairs were so There are two possibilities, 
however, concerning the subject s perceptions 
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1 Simulation Although the subject complies %vith the suggestions he 
knows to the contrary that he is or is not being subjected to painful 
stimulation Typically he misreporls his tnie experience If this be so, the 
central pioblem of hypnosis concents the subject’s motivation for misreport 
as a function of the hypnotic relationship and its procedures In other 
respects no distinctions ivould be drawn between hypnotic behavior, voluntary 
behavior, and role playing 

2 Dff/usion In complying with the hypnotist’s suggestions the subject 
in some sense does not know that the real state of affairs is othenvise 
than suggested If the subject is receiving painful stimulation there can 
be no passive ignorance, and “not knowing’ must mean an active denial 
of reality This version of the skeptical vieiv which allows that the hypnotized 
subject may be deluded about some features of the trance situation has 
afHmties with the credulous view It may, however, be held independently 
of those aspects of the credulous view which concern sensory content 

Methodological weaknesses render equivocal much of the available clinical 
and experimental evidence on these issues (see Sutcliffe, 1960) * Evidence 
alleged to support the credulous view can be shonn to be consistent with 
the skeptical view, and most points at issue remain unresolved A necessary 
albeit insufficient condition for resolution is improvement m the design 
of experiments on hypnosis This paper reports a senes of experiments 
conducted in awareness of these difficulties a discussion of the experimental 
design is followed by descnptions of experiments on esthesia, hallucination, 
and delusion that bear on the credulous and skepucal views 


Design of Experiments 

General requirements for the design of experiments on hypnosis are dis- 
cussed elsewhere (Sutcliffe, 1958, 1960) The basic design is set out in 
Table 1 The major compansons bear upon the questions of fact The 
control conditions constitute the “parallel objective reality” of the second 
question, while suggesUons given in hypnotic trance, on the credulous view, 

table 1 

BASIC DESIGN FOR EXPERIMENTS ON HYPNOSIS 




HypnottfaUlHy 

Afajor Companiof7S 

Control (C) 

Hypnotic induction (HI) 

Hypnotic induction and sue- 
gcstion (HIS) 

Acting when awake (WA) 

lljllllli 

Somnambule 

C- 

C-f- 

HI- 

HI+ 

HIS- 

UIS+ 

\VA- 

WA+ 

Nonsomnamhule 

C- 

c+ 

m- 

Hl-h 

HIS- 

nis+ 

WA- 

WA-f 


‘Ome's (1959) ^vork is a notable excepUon It ss-as not publuhcd, hwefer, 
at the time the studies reported in this paper were conducted 
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set up a “subjective reality” These arc referred to, respectively, as the 
C and tlie HIS conditions Companson of behaviors under tliesc two concli 
tions bears upon the second question of fact and tlius enables a test of 
the credulous view The two hjpnotic conditions may bt, compared to 
distinguish the effects of hypnotic induction, HI, per sc from the effects 
of experimental suggestions given to the subject following upon the trance 
induction procedures, HIS In the \VA conditions the subjects arc required 
to act m the vsakmg state as if conditions were as suggested by tlic expen 
menter, and comparison of this beliavior with that found in the other 
conditions enables a test of the skeptical \ lew 

The presence and absence of stimuli refer to the nature of the real 
situation Fantasy adds something that docs not exist or affirms something 
false, or it takes away something tliat does exist or denies something true 
One may thus denote absence m a real situation as the positive case, 
and presence m a real situation as the negative ease For example, G+ 
refers to the control condition with the cxpcnmcntal stimuli absent To 
test the credulous view, one compares behavior under positive hypnotic 
fantasy, HIS+, with behavior under negative control conditions, G— t*' 
the latter the stimulus is present, in the former the stimulus is actually 
absent but the hypnotized subject has to fantasy its presence Conversely, 
one compares negative hypnotic fantasy with positive control behavior 
If behaviors are alike in these comparisons the credulous view is confirmed, 
but if they are unlike, and especially if HIS4- is like C+, and HIS- 
IS like C—, real stimuli are dominant and the skeptical view is confirmed 
For these various comparisons to have any force, it is of course necessary 
that behaviors differ in the presence and absence of the control stimuli 
The experimental comparisons are made for both somnambulistic and 
nonsomnambuhstic subjects This provision rules out the possibility that 
failure to confirm the credulous view m certain cases is due to the vise 
of insusceptible subjects The complete design thus entails eight distinct 
experimental conditions replicated for two types of subjects No one subject 
performs under more than one condition in a given experiment, that is 
an experiment entails 16 independent groups of subjects 

Experiments on esthesia hallucination, and delusion were conducted m 
conformity with this basic design Each experiment entailed three mam 
observational stages pretesting for all three spanned 2 months and preceded 
major experimentation for all three which spanned 3 months before final 
subsidiary expenmentation The three experiments were thus conducted 
at the same time They drew upon a common pool of subjects, but these 
were allocated among the experimental groups m different ways from experi 
ment to expenment A typical subject, for instance, could be a control 
in one case, a hypnotic subject m another, and an actor in the third 
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Sampling and Allocation of Subjects 

The c\pcnmcntal subjects were drawn from undergraduate psjchology 
classes at die Uniscrsitj of Sjdncj Sucli students are highly selected from 
the general population in age, abilitj, and education For this group women 
tend to outnumber men, and interests tend more to the humanistic than 
to the natural scjcntific 

For the experiments, two pools of subjects were to be obtained from 
diis population somnambules and nonsomnambules These were obtained 
b) selection from soluntcers The major cntcrion for selection was reaction 
to htpnosis Subjects were handled indmdually, the initial session spanned 
1 5 to 2 hours Adapted from ncrnbcim (1890), Dasis and Husband (1931), 
Friedlander and Sarbin (1938), White (1941), and Erickson (1952), the 
particular criteria were as follows for somnambules manifestations on the 
first occurrence of hypnotic trance and at subsequent sessions of complete 
spontaneous postbipnotic amnesia, manifestations on the first or at subse- 
quent sessionrof “convincing” esthesias, hallucinations, and delusions, and 
of the ability to open the eyes and converse without coming out of trance, 
positive motivation, and for nonsomnambula reality contact and self-aware- 
Ls throughout all hypnotic procedures with complete absence of spon- 
taneous and suggested amnesia, complaint or willed rather than compulsive 

or involuntary reactions to suggestion, positive motivation 

Erickson’s (1952) claim that success m hypnotic enpenmentat.on cannot 
be expected unless' subjects are “trained’ for deep trance - m 

but to ensure that conditions were not unfavorable for a test of the ^^dufous 
view, all somnambules were trained by the methods h'' 
clear-cut clinical manifestations of hypnotic 

fusion pnor to the beginning of experimentation There was a miyum 
interva! of 2 months between selection and training on the one hand and 
vTsorif on fhe other During the experiments proper 
participation in an '^elf ", a Luce induction 

which involved hypnosis, a subject was b rnnHitions 

procedure that took 30 minutes ™ hypnotic procedure lor 

this was followed by an additional 15 j i „ -c rpniur^A (see 

the production of esthesia, halluemation. or delusion as required (see 

volunteers, and of these, 108 Selection continued as sub 

or uncertain in their degree of hypn Y nonsomnambules had 

jects came to hand until 24 “ d 12 women There were 

been found, each pool compnsmg subgroups, and the overall 

no significant differences m age for these to g P 
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mean was 22 9 years with standard deviation 3 2 For a gucn type the 
incidence out of 156 is approximately 16%, which agrees with the statistia 
compiled by Bramwell (1906) Tims although the specific aim in selection 
was to obtain given numbers of subjects, it happened that the two extreme 
types of subjects occurred at about the same rate as the) do for the general 
population insofar as that can be determined from inadequate statistics, and 
so the expenmental universe is not atypical Expenmental results obtained 
from the samples have generality in that the latter arc at least representatne 
of the extremes of hypnotizability for )oung adult men and women at the 
university 

The pnmary concern in testing the credulous and skeptical viev.'s is 
to compare the control, hypnotic, and acting conditions, studies of the 
effects of trance per se, of individual difTcrences and reliability are sub- 
sidiary Attention might thus be restneted to methods of allocating subjects 
to the six expenmental conditions C-f, C— , HlS-f, HIS—, WA-f-, and 
WA — For the expenment on esthesia, six independent random samples 
of four subjects were drawn separately from each of the somnambule and 
nonsomnambule pools, and one of the six expenmental conditions was 
assigned at random to each group With the other tivo experiments a 
matching procedure ivas used to minimize mtersubject vanation svhich, 
in samples as small as four, could blur group differences To achieve this 
matching, subjects were listed in rank order on a relevant pretest, the 
parallel form of which was to be used as the dependent variable in an 
expenment Twenty four somnambules could thus be subdivided into six 
subgroups each containing four senally ordered subjects The same pro 
cedure was applied to the nonsomnambules Although the common pool 
of 48 subjects was used for all three expenments the expenmental allocations 
or a given subject vaned from expenment to expenment No subject 
was aware of his group allocation for any given expenment, and his partici 
pation could give him knowledge of only 1 of 12 conditions in a given 
experiment The expenmental testing svas embedded m a context of other 
testing procedures, and in these vanous ways all subjects were kept ignorant 
o t e overall design of the experiment and of the experimenter’s aims 


Experiment I Esthesia 

Esthesia was chosen for investigation as it is regularly cited in support 
of the credulous view Most commonly, hypnotic anesthesia has been 
studied, here paresthesia is also considered Most studies have used some 
sort of a probe as a pain stimulus, here electric shock is used The subject’s 
tesnmony, gross motor movments, and GSR to the shock stimuli are 
observed. 
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:s. “• >■■ - ■“ 

simultaneously 

PRE-E\PERIMENTAL TESTING 

The suh.ec« Mere grven a sco« of 

,nrroer rH“=“hnTl^erL„,eF .0 le.eroDoe a ... 
level of electric shock that produced pain m all subjec 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

-1 t^A in 1 sound dampened room The subject 
The experiment was „ so that^ahead and to the right 

sat at a small table plac^ in bounded by 

he laced bare ivalls, while ' behind the subject, or moved out 

a wooden “S'X aPP»f='“ 

when necessary to control the pp ^ fluorescent source 

table tvas bare and only the sumuh of a variable character 

provided constant illuminauo shock of the 

were the experimenter’s instructions, and the nurz 

apparatus as delivered ''h ,vere as lolloivs 

The parucular experimental conoiuo „„aratu, but re 

C’ The subject was linked “ ’’"‘'j ’j°y v^s depressed by the expen 
ieived no shocks When the »“”^,;^s,’^ouon. given to the subject 
r‘"harh“e ;ir.d°'re';r„%S^ a„^d refrain from gross motor move 
ments ■ .1, p» Axceot that when the experimenter 

Smrd"rsr„.tTe“VrLS^^^^ -- - 

taneously with hearing the <>“« j„ addition, the subject vms 

HIS* The objective condiUons “ ,l,aia for shock suggested, the shock 

induced into deep tranro and pa^mes^^ 

to be felt simultaneously wi* hem J ,ddiuon the subject was m- 

HIS The objective ,;?"„thesia was suggested for the left hand 

duced into deep “3 C* the subject svas asked to recall a 

WA* With the “‘’ 1 ““''' T^houeh not in pain, he had behaved as if he 

circumstance in which **'“"5 , , ron to see whether it was hot, and 

were, specifically, touching an etem ^ ^ had mceived 

the subject was then osled to P ..d,, p„viously experienced 
a painful electric shock of the g object was asked lo ncall a 

WA With the objecuve ,n pain, he had behaved as if he were 

cireumstance in which. ^ child when playing swth other 

Xld3'r'SWe“^^'” •“ 

there were no shock 
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In each ease, the subject received four stimuli at intervals of approximate!) 
15 minutes In the intervals the experimenter recorded the subjects GSR 
and the base level of skin resistance prior to giving the next stimulus 
and he repeated crucnl instructions pertaining to the experimental condition 
Hypnotized subjects were specificallj questioned alxiul their experiences 
Movements and commenis from subjects provided qualitative data to sup 
plemcnt the quantitative GSR records The room vvns sound dampened 
the experimenter worked quictl), the subject remained passive, thus irrelevant 
stimuli to the GSR were absent, and the GSR can be taken as indicative 
of the subject’s reaction to the experimental condition 


Predictions 

On the credulous view, one would expect the GSR for hypnotic paresthesia 
to be the same as the GSR for the C condition that is, fantasied 
shock should be equivalent to experience of real shock Also, GSR foi" 
hypnotic anesthesia should not differ from GSR m the C* condition if 
fantasied absence of shock is equivalent to actual absence At the same 
time It would be expected that waking subjects cannot imitate the hypnouc 
performance Furthermore while nonsomnambules may be like somnambules 
in the control and acting conditions they should differ from them in the 
hypnouc conditions Complete failure of these outcomes would confirm 
the skeptical view 

Results 

Qualitative data are reported m Tables 2 and 3 for the eight somnambules 
who were tested under the HIS+ and HIS— conditions These describe 
movements and comments made by the subject as trance reactions and 
in a comparable waking condition These data show that as far as overt 
signs and the subject’s testimony go, hypnotic paresthesia and anesthesia 
were invariably experienced 

GSR data are presented as log conductance change (after Haggard, 
1949) If R IS a base level of skin resistance immediately pnor to stimulation, 
and R' IS level of resistance at the peak of reaction to the stimulus, the 
measure of reaction used is (40+ 10 log— 1/i?' — l/R) This scaling with 
log zero denoted bar four gives a range of values from 0 (no reaction) 
to 30, the largest GSR for these data Mean values for the various conditions 
are set out in Table 4 

The data were tested for significance by F and t tests via the analysis 
of vanance, and the mam findings were Measurement of the GSR was 
reliable, mtersubject variation being significantly (p < 001) greater than 
intrasubject variation There was a significant (p < 0001) overall mean 
difference of 8 reaction units between the shocked and the nonshocked 
subjects, with all shock groups averagmg about 18 to 19 while the nonshock 
groups differed widely In the non^ock conditions, hypnotic subjects gave 
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TABLE 2 

QUALITATIVE OBSERVATIONS ON REAOnOVS TO REAL SHOCK (pBE-E^PERn^ENTAL) AND 
TO IIVpNOTIG PARESTHESIA OF SHOCK 


Subjects Subject's Reactions uith Portsthcsta 

1 Flinches, grinisccs, moves hand In 

reply to questions about what he 
felt, the subject says dtshhes 
shocks and Nsould prefer that no 
more be given Needs reassur- 
ance to continue. 

2 No gross movements When ques- 

tioned, the subject reports that 
he feels strong shocks. 

3 Afinor hand movement, facial 

grimace Says first shock was 
only mild Says that subsequent 
shocks were getting stronger and 
not to increase the strength fur- 
ther. 


^ Movement of hand, otherwise no 
signs \Vhen questioned says she 
feeb shocks but can take them if 
she has to 


SubjeeCs fi^iitng Reactions 
to Rial SAock 

Most apprehensive of apparatus, 
needs reassurance of lovv dc amps 
before proceeding, shakes elec- 
trodes off fingers at each shock. 
Has to be encouraged to replace 
electrodes and to continue 
No gross movements apart from 
finger reaction but says with 
vehemence “Wow' that gave 
me a belt " 

Reluctant to participate, says, “I 
know It’s silly but I hate shocks ” 
Needs much reassurance before 
proceeding Exclaims loudly and 
shaken hand at each shoe's Strong 
anticipatory avoidance both tn 
hand moveiaent and la vocal 
“oo ’’ 

StDJC, calm, and, apart from finger 
movement, no overt sign of pain. 
When questioned the subject re- 
ports that shocks were strong, can 
take them, but would not like 
them any stronger 


table 3 

QUALITATIVE OBSERVATIONS ON REACTIONS TO ACTUAL ABSENCE OP SHOCK (pOST- 
expestviental) and to hypnotic anesthesia to shock 


Subjects Subject’s Reactions ittlh Anesthesia 

1 Slight hand movement but reports 

feeling nothing Visible increase 
in respiration subsequent to 
shock. 

2 Stuporous passivity, no movement 

in reaction to shock. When ques- 
tioned, has to be urged to reply 
and mumbles that he feeb noth- 
ing ‘ ‘Hand is stone ” 

3 Stuporous passivity, no movement 

apart from hand jerk to shock 
When questioned, denies feeling 
anything 

^ Whole body jumped AVhco ques- 

tioned the subject said, **I don’t 
feel anything, but she seems un- 
comfortable “ Subsequent move- 
ment restricted to fingers, Init 
denies any feeling 


Subject's It'ating Reactions 

without Shock 

Keyed up expecting shock, exhibits 
startle at “buzz” and relaxes 
when he finds he is not shocked, 
thereafter passive 

Apprehensive of shock, but reas- 
sured when only “buzz” occurs. 
Startled at first stimulus, but 
thereafter passive. 

Says, “I hope there won’t be any 
shocks ” ^me startle m response 
to “buzz,” says, “That didn’t 
hurt” and laughs. Subsequently 
passive 

hfatter of fact approach to the 
situation, no outward reactions. 
After second stimulus asks 
whether she should be receiving 
shocks. Accepts avoidance of 
reply with equanimity 
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TABLE 4 

MEAN CHANGES IN GSR EXPRESSED AS LOO CONDUCTANCE CHANCE 


^onnuiffl5u2f 


Nonsomnambult 



Honskock 

Shock 

I^onshock 

Shock 

Control 

i 3 

18 1 

10 8 

19 7 

Hypnosis 

8 7 

19 4 

9 1 

18 9 

Acting 

16 6 

18 1 

13 3 

18 5 


reactions consistent with the absence of shocks whereas the actors gave 
greater reactions approaching m magnitude those given by shocked subjects 
That IS, neither hypnotic anesthesia nor waking acting was able to inhibit 
shock reaction and in this they were alike, while acting could produce a 
shock like reaction and hypnotic paresthesia did not and in this they were 
not alike In reaction through GSR the somnambules and nonsomnambules 
were similar In the comparisons that bear most directly upon the credulous 
and skeptical views HlS-f was much more like 0+ than like C— , and 
HIS— was much more like C— than like C-f , and m this the data do 
not support the credulous view 

To check on the effects of trance induction per se, the eight somnambules 
of the C-f- and C— groups were subsequently hypnotized, and with this 
difference the previous control procedure was repeated The two groups, 
which averaged 3 3 and 18 I in the waking state, average 3 5 and 17 4, 
respectively, in the trance state, so that the sheer fact of being m trance 
did not affect the GSR 


In CMC intersubject vanabihty contributed to the nonsignificance of cen 
tain differences, given conditions were compared using each subject as his 
somnambules comprising the HIS+, HIS—, WA+, 
and WA- groups were retested under the C+ and C- conditions, and 
thus a given subject’s evpenraental performance could be compared with 
his normal waking reactions in the presence and absence of shock These 
Pinsons ^ ^ rmed those obtained with the independent group com- 


Conclusions 

The credulous view that hypnotic suggestion is substitutable for real 
states of affairs as conditions of sensory content ts clearly refuted by the 
quantttative data The real state of affaus, shock or its absence, is the determ, 
nant of reaction even in the face of contradictory fantasy It is quite clear 
that hypno 1 C suggestion does not produce "anesthesia” if by this is meant 
absence of GSR to electric shock”, nor does it produce “paresthesia" if 
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by this IS meant “occurrence of shock-appropnate GSR without electric 
shock” On the other hand, problems remain when these findings are con- 
sidered m relation to the snbject’s testimony Hypnotically anesthetic snbjects 
report that they feel no pain when g-ven shocks known “‘’'envise to be 
painful and when their bodies arc definitely reacting to *e “nd. 
Hypnotically paresthetic subjects report that they feel pain despite the 
ab^nce of shLk and bodily reacuon As reported, subjective experience 
IS at variance with bodily reaction 


Experiment II Hallucination 

To investigate Hypnntic 

auditory modality was chosen S j measurably distracting effect 

testimony about hallucination 


Method 

""^’^os'knoivn that delay^ '"h ’’^1) " 

speech (Spilka, ^ produce the effect rvas .0 have 

m the experiment The -Hached to a mulnhead magnetic tape 

the subject speak into (,d .„,o the subject’s earphones 

recorder arranged so 'hat P ^ opumal delay of 20 seconds 

after a delay of 27 too'”’* available provided only for delays 

could not be set up as subjects vocalizing was an Integra 

of 07, 13, and 27 seconds ) object to distracnon 

part of his test performance whi 

effects j ,Lg subiect to say aloud each step an 

The test performance require comprised the addition 

the answer to simple addiuon p ^ and five trials 

of three two place numbeis, *'’0 " a printed sheet of five rows of 

to a form The form "“t ^ ^ for svorkmg and recording hu 

addiuon Items to be P’ot™'"* “ ‘ for each trial, and ivnhm this ume 
answers A 50 second ume Imut correctly Parallel Forms A and 

the average subject could j variance and estimated reliability 

B were prepared svith constant mean an 

greater than 8 . «f the delay technique, there were o serve 

In preliminary standardizauon of the de y differences m 
progressive adaptanon <’«'*« '""'J.nveTy correlated -nth speech m e 
magnitude of distracnon nerformance on the addmoti « ’ . , 

By comparison with normal „ell svith delayed speech feedback 

ever, subjects performed significandy less 
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PRELIMINARY TESTING 

Subjects ucre tested on Form B of the addition test under normal con 
ditions This provided a criterion for matching subjects for the experiment 
to follow. It familiarized the subjects with the test procedure so that detailed 
explanations could subsequently be avoided, especially in the experimental 
hypnotic sessions, it provided baseline data for assessing the effects of trance 
per se on test performance, and it provided sensory experience for subsequent 
hallucination should it occur 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 


The experimental setting was similar to that described for the experimeiU 
on esthesia The table ssas bare except for the test form and pencil which 
the experimenter provided when the test svas to begin Whether subjecte 
to delayed feedback or not, every subject wore earphones fitted tightly 
to mimmize normal air conduction of sound The experimenter’s instructions 
and the subjects vocaluings were routed to the earphones through a micro 
phone located to the left front of the subject at a maximum distance 
of 18 inches from his mouth 

The particular experimental conditions were as follo\vs 

C* In the waking state the subject performed on Form A of the addition 
test He wore the earphones and the recorder ivas set to produce zero 
delay The subject did not speak aloud but mouthed words exactly a* 
when speaking except for the absence of sound 
C In the waking state the subject performed on Form A He wore the ear 
phones and the recorder was set to provide 27 seconds feedback delay 
The subject spoke aloud as he worked at the test and suffered distraction 
HIS The objective condilions were those for C’ In addition, the subject was 
induced into deep trance and positive hallucination for his own voice 
was suggested The expenmenter illustrated the interval of delay a' 
which the subject was to hear his voice whenever he mouthed words 
and the procedure was repeated until correct 
HIS The objective conditions were those for G In addition the subject was 
induced into deep trance and negative hallucination for his own voice 
was suggested 

WA' The objective condiUons were those for C* In addition the subject 
was asked to recall a circumstance where he behaved as if he had heard 
a noise when there was in fact none, specifically querying a person who 
appeared to have spoken the expenraenter illustrated the interval of 
delay at which the subject was to imagine hearing his voice whenever 
he mouthed words repeating the procedure until correct and the sub 
ject was then asked to perform the task as if, while mouthing words he 
were actually hearing his own voice slightly delayed 
IVA The objective conditions vrere those for C In addition the subject 
was asked to recall a circumstance where he behaved as if he had not 
heard some sound specifically by ignonng a call when engrossed in an 
activity and the subject was then asked to perform the task as if he 
could not hear his own voice 
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In ench case the subject performed five trials at intervals of appmEimately 
30 sercrds Crucial instructions tiere repeated betueen trials QualitaUve 
observations Mere restricted to the subjecfs 

of hallucination Quantitative data comprise the five trial scores 
subject 


Predictions 


On the credulous view one u-onld 

Math B supposedly like real distracUon 

condition that is. Jg .,o„ditions should be like that for the 

Also, performance under HI nation does in fact offset actual 

posiuve controls if ncgauve be expected that 

delayed feedback performances Somnambules , could be 

'evpecfed'' m"diderbom nonsomnambules under HIS condmons Complete 
failure of these outcomes Mould confirm the s epuca vieM 


Results 

TUe qualitative data for „>'5j:“;™tra”;;o7naTe 
the somnambules, testing was no ^ all cases ^VIth the non- 

was reported, affirmative * jbe su^'eestions 

somnambules,innocasedida su JK a P 

The addition test data are tor the vanous 

trial with a possible range rom 
groups are set out in iabie o 


TABLE 5 ^nnmoN test forms a and b 

MEAN PERFORMANCE ON ADD 


Form B, Ff€lest 


Form A, ExpenmenUJ 


5(?m/vwnia/« 


Somnambule 

Dttlracliojt 

Absent Present 


^onsomnambule 

Distraetion 


OmJMns 
for All Grottps 

Control 10 8 HO ^ 2 ^ ^ 

A are set out on the left-hand side, and 

B pretest under normal conditions are „nditions are set out on 

their results on Form A under na analysis of vanance 

the right These data were ' ifferenee m performance betucen 

There is a small but significant pretest 
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.He _bu,e. end 

outcomes of the cxpcrimcn p p mtnsubjcct vunetmn 

tenation being significantly (f < 00 ) E . , ^ 05) is the 

The only significant effect for the per trnlttncen pros 

oterall mean difference el approMmalely J'™ Tl,, for 

cnee and absence cl delayed 'af' "n ‘^e absence of 

the nonsomnambules are accounted for m this 

distraction the pretest and ‘^'P'"™”"' L ° est level hy 

the presence of distraction performance drops ' ^ P"^ 

an a^eraee of approximately tuo items per trial The data for 
nambulcs m the HIS conditions cannot be explained simply in 
duTmton and account must be taUn of Ure elfects ■’' '.T-™- 
The 16 somnambulcs of the C+ C— WA+ and g 

retested with Form B when later induced into trance Comparis 
vidual results for the two testings revealed uniformly ^ 

in trance the average drop exceeding two items per tnal Whether le* rgr 
performance rs an mtrms.e feature of deep trance or “ 'P™”" 
the sleep suggestion procedure for inducing trance in these p , 

Is not LuLd The drop due to trance lethargy 
for m this instance together with the effects of dclajed feedback dist^cuo 
It accounts for the results of the somnambulcs m the HIS groups 
drop from 110 to 8 5 for the HIS+ group is explicable in term oi 
trance lethargy rather than positive hallucination of distraction, wh 
combination of trance lethargy and actual distraction can account lor 
drop from 10 5 to 7 0 for the HIS— group , 

The eight somnambules of the HIS+ and HIS- groups were retwteo 
with Form A when in trance but wthout suggestions of hallucination 
procedure enabled comparison for a given subject of performance o 
addition test under the three conditions waking trance, and trance p u 
experimental suggestions These data with inlersubject variability contro 
corroborated the explanation of the results for the independent groups 
terms of trance lethargy and speech feedback distraction 


Conclusions 


Waking acting and hypnotic hallucination are alike in this case i*’ 
that they are equally unsuccessful in opposing the effects of real stirnu i 
As with the experiment on esthesia it is the real state of affairs ra 
than the subjective experience that determines the subjects objective ^ 
havior Hypnotic suggestion does not produce positive hallucination i 7 
this IS meant sensory content comparable to that produced by actual 
feedback delay neither does it produce negative hallucination if by ‘ 
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IS meant eUmmaUon of distraction effects The -^dulous view is dearly 
refuted by these data There remains, however, the puzzling discrep n y 
betiveen L subject’s reports of hallucination and the evidence of their 
objective performance 


Experiment III Delusion 


* of fantasy delusion recommends itself for study, 

As a major categor> » . Delusion is typically defined 

hut there is a dearth of -P'"' evidence Thus a 
as a false belief resistant to mo i , belief Of the infinite 

prerequisite for study is the choice ot^^ ,,j.ich is 

number availa^ble it .^mediate and w^^^ 

the person or his ego then tl^d . predicated of 

for the subject’s behavior — g J y^P ^ 

the subject’s ego In terms „ust thus be such that 

a positive and a negative form P r i-gjy affirmed of another, 

It can be truthfully ° Sully denied of one group and falsely 

and at the same time, it can b to be used contained equal 

denied of another As the ® predicate that fulfilled all of these 

numbers of men and women, f negative propositions for 

conditions The logical form of the positive 
men and women is given as 


TRUE 

FALSE 


MAN 

You are a man 
You arc not a woman 

You are a woman 
You arc not a man 


WOMAN 
You are a woman 
You are not a man 

You arc a man 
You arc not a \voman 


different in that the statements 
The positive nnd negntive The posiUve statement 

that form a positive negative pai _rai mterpretauons for example, 

IS unambiguous, but the negative a o\v ^ woman”, the subjects 

“You are not a man’ need not impy ^ statements were not 

interpretation might be I am a c i achieved by more elaborate 

used, the intention of die logical 

suggestions The details are giv^ in^ f delusion involves t e 

The eapenmental test of die of the many wajs 

subject m beha\ior relative to a and ethical considerations ni c 

of behaving charactenstic of the nital behaviors Interrogation 

out direct observation of the more o ,, elded information, but this 

relative to ' hypothetical situations g Accordingly atlitudes 

would have been limited to ' ' ® investigated 

and interests characteristic of th 
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Method 


MATERIALS 

Two parallel Forms A and B, each of 92 .terns, 'f™ 

the Emotions and Interests sections of the Tcrman and Miles (1936) Atti 
tude Interest Inventory An item is scored *1 for a masculine 
1 for a feminine response, and 0 for a neutral response by reference to the 
Terman-Miles scoring key The algebraic sum of the weights gives a sub- 
ject’s score for the form The correlation between the forms is 81 under 
normal conditions The average score for women on the forms 
than 0, SD = 13 The average for men is about 18 points higher, SD lU 
There is little overlap of the distributions for men and women, but it is 
knosvn from the Terman Miles study that a subject can, upon request, make 
answers conform or overconform to those of the opposite sex 


PRELIMINARY TESTING 

All subjects were pretested on Forms A and B of the Attitude- Interest 
Inventory This provided a criterion, Form B, for matching subjects m 
the experiment to follow, and a baseline, Form A, from which change 
in the experiment could be measured While subjects svould be most familiar 
with their own sex roles, they would also have knowledge of opposite 
sex roles, and accordingly no special experience had to be provided to 
enable subsequent delusion were it to occur 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

The setting was that described for the experiments on esthesia and halluci- 
nation The table was bate except for the test Form A and pencil which 
the experimenter provided at the appropriate time When the subject had 
completed the inventory, the experimenter questioned the subject about his 
responses and sexual identity, and these data were recorded on tape 
The particular experimental conditions were as follows 

C* Half the subjects were men and for them it was simply true that they 
would fill out the inventory as men The other half were women and 
would fill out the inventory as such Each subject was required to enter 
name, age, and sex at the beginning of the test form before proceeding 
C Half the subjects were women and hence not men, while the other half 
were men and hence not women The manner of filling out the in- 
ventory was as in the C* condition 

HIS* The objective conditions were those of G* In addition, the subject was 
induced into deep trance when a delusion about sex was suggested m 
line with the logical form “You are a woman’ for a man, and “You 
are a man’’ for a woman 

Ills The objective conditions were those of C In addition, the subject was 
induced into deep trance when a delusion about sex was suggested m 
line with the logical form ‘You are not a man” for a man, and “You 
are not a ivoman” for a woman 

yfA* The objective conditions were those of C* In addition, the subject sva» 
asked to recall a circumstance where he (she) played the part of the 
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opposite sex, and the subject was then asked to fill out the inventory 

as if he %%crc a woman (as if she were a man) 

WA The objective conditions were those of C In addition, the 

asked to recall a circumstance m which he (she) had denied his (her) 
sex, and the subject was then asked to fill out the inventory as if he 
were not a man (as if she were not a woman) 


Predictions 


Whereas with the experiments on esthesia and halJucmation it was not 
knovvn m ad^ince whether the subject, could perform the tasks set m 
the expertment ott delusmn tt uus Inoun that a uattog subject can m 
some extent simulate opposite sex responses on the Attitude Interest Irnen 
tory Thus instead of asking whether an actor may do as «dl as a hypnol red 
r„Vel one must ask whether they d.der to any way On ^e credulous 

in the hypnotic conditions 


The ua.errogat.cn sough, ansavers to tavo questions w^at “ 
believe h.s sex to be’ and hoax would he J^rfbu 

of the questioning and the answers gtven vaned from case case, 

the results may be summarized as folloivs quesuoned 

All control “-“S' SLl chara^^^^^^^^^^^ proof 

about It they tnvartably j j of others, b.rth cer- 

Less frequently cited m addiuon Subjects showed that they 

ttficate, clothing and hair styte a d^^ experi- 

regarded their sex as self evident, and y 

menter's questioning of the obvious support- 

All "acung” subject con.rL For all but 

mg evidence of the same kind as „.,h ,he compleuon 

one subject, a nonsomnambule, tn interrogation, but 

of the inventory This subject 'am changed to an admission 

when pressed for evidence gave up entering the 

of his correct sex In no case "a® .^bout this, subjects 

incorrect sex at the head of the in ^mfyinv information which stood 
gave the stock reply that this w „onsomnambules and four som- 

apart from the experimental con^t 
nambules reported difficulty -^Xmenlr women 
she tned to give answers typical of n 
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All nonsomnambulcs m the h>pnotic conditions correctly recorded tlici 
sex end grve npproprntc evidence in 5up,K,rt All reported dllTicul y in 
imagining the state of aflairs suggested b) the hypnotist, and t«o of the 
men took objection to the suggestion tint they bad become women an 


actively opposed it , 11 . 

The somnambules in the hypnotic conditions differ from the other subj 
in several ways While all 40 subjeets so far considered correctly rccordetl 
their scN at the head of the form, only 2 of these remaining 8 subjects 
did so one woman entered “male.” and 5 made no entry The 4 su J^ts 
m the HIS+ group, though in deep trance, resisted the suggestion tha 
they were of the opposite sex and passively but continuously reiterate 
their true sex Tins behavior was unlike that of the controls in its repetition 
and failure to mention an> evidence While the 4 sommmbulcs and 
nonsomnambules of the HIS4" condition objected to the suggestion that 


they were of the opposite sex, the 4 somnambules of the HIS — 
readily accepted the denial of their sex They made statements such as 
feel It quite strongly, I m sure of it” and ‘I feel it’s just obvious’, and in 
this their conviction about the assumed sexual identity was like the controls 


conviction about real sexual identity They did not however cite any 


evidence 

Quantitative data v\ere analysed for change as follows Tlic difference 
in score between pretest and experiment on Form A was found for each 
subject The average change for a control group was subtracted from each 
subjects change score Tins correction was earned out separately for the 
somnambule and nonsomnambule groups as the two sets of control groups 
differed m retest vanation The difference m direction of change due to 


sex was corrected by denoting change scores positive if the change was in 
the suggested direction and negative if the change was in the contrasug- 
gested direction It will be seen that this procedure sets the change scores 
for the control groups to zero The mean values of change scores for the 
eight experimental groups are set out in Table 6 Differences between nega 
tive and zero and between zero and positive change are significant 
Under normal conditions there is a mean difference of 18 6 between 
men and women on Form A Thus for a given sex to successfully simulate 
the performance of the opposite sex group, it must change from its normal 
mean by 18 6 This provides a criterion for evaluating the data of Table 
6 The nonsomnambules in the two hypnotic conditions did not change 
at all, consistent with their insusceptibility to hypnosis On the other hand 
the nonsomnambules, when asked to simulate m the waking state, were 
able to change their performance and if anything they overacted the part 
The somnambules in the HIS-}- condition changed somewhat but inappro 
pnately, the overemphasis in test performance upon true sex was consistent 
with their subsequent reaction to interrogation The somnambules in the 
HIS — and WA — conditions changed by about the predicted amount, while 
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TABLE 6 

MEANS OF CHANCE SCORES ON THE ATITTIIDE INTEREST 


INVENTORY FORM A FOR THE 


HYPNOSIS AND ACTINO GROUPS 


Condition 

HIS+ 

HIS- 

\VA+ 

WA- 


SomnambuU 

-9 5 
18 8 
26 8 
15 8 


Nonsomnambule 
0 8 
0 3 
27 0 
25 2 


overacted Independent cheeks showed 
the imentory, and overall 


those m the \VA+ group 
per se does not affect performance on 
held for individual subjects as well as for the group averages 


that trance 
the results 


Conclusions 

1 i c..rr^‘^<ifunv succested to the somnambules 

Negative hypnotic delusion was successfW SS 

as indicated ^ ^ ,„ccessful in changing their test 

performance The WA- actors differed from those of 

performance, but their ’'f .c , cond°ition, both somnambules and 
the hypnotized subject In tbe H + opposite sex 

nonsomnambules found the suffi th conditions for 

objectionable, the suggestion „ot ’fulfilled and hence this part of 

the test of the credulous wew ' ,c^„ce 

the data must be set aside It ;yj,ccc ,iie expen- 

does not guarantee acceptance of differenti 

mental conditions were met, ^le qualitative data support 
ate between the credulous and skeptical views in q 
the view that in a number of cases hypnouzed subjects 
their sex 


General Summary and Conclusions 


Evidence from the three experiments shows that 


ience from Uie mree 

1 It was not possible by SuTS sS The GSR » real 

m form mth those produced by P Uiere ivas no GSR m 

shock occurred despite hypnooc „„sthesio’ Decrement m per 

the absence of shock despite hjw^c despite hypnouc 

formance due to actual '>''“^“''^^,010001 occurred in the absence of 

negauve hallncinauon an n ' 

delay despite hypnouc i,, view that hypnoUC behavior is 

2 There is equivocal support neither ivas successful in 

like waking acting Thu “non and a further similarity was 

inhibiting the effects of shoii or similarity m the first 

found ™th the negauve delusion abou ^^ („,„e of inhibition 

two cases should not be emphasized as « o P 
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where real states of affairs arc dominant In the posime condition where 
production rather than inhibition was called lor, differences between hypnosis 
and acting did occur In the absence of shock hypnotic subjects reporte 
subicctivc cxpcncnces of ptin but gi\c no GSR, uhilc the ac ors v 
no subjective cxpcrienci of pain overtly acted as if shocked and produced 


kjorv. .. 

3 With the exception of the 11IS+ group >n the third experiment, all 
hypnotized subjects sverr cominced of the iclunlity of suggested states 
of affairs They asserted that they sserc sliockcd uhen in fact there uas 
no shock, or they sscrc not shocked sshen m fact tlicy were, they cou 
hear their owai voices when they were not in fact speaking alou , or 
they could not hear their own voices when m fact they were speaking 
aloud, they were not men (not vsomcn) when they were m fact men 
(women) This testimony was uniformly at variance with the evidence 
of the subjects’ bodily states 


These findings justify the following conclusions 

1 The credulous view that hypnotic suggestions arc substitutable for real 
states of affairs as conditions of sensory experience must be rejected 

2 The skeptical view that hypnotic behavior is like sv’aking acting is 
true m some cases The difference betvseen hypnosis and acting mtg t 
best be sought elsewhere than m the overt behavior, which is sometimes 
similar and someiimcs dissimilar for the two depending upon the task 
and whether inhibition or production is called for The qualitative evidence 
suggests that differences might more fniitfully be sought m terms of percep 
tion and belief 

3 Crucial evidence is lacking to decide between the two versions of the 
skeptical view concerning the subjects perceptions that the hypnotic subject 
does not misperceive the real situation but misrcports it, or that the hypnotic 
subject misperceives that is to say is deluded about, the real situation The 
latter view gets some support from the different reactions of hypnotic, con 
trol, and acting subjects to interrogation 

4 The distinguishing feature of hypnosis appears to be the subjective 
state and the mam feature of this state is the hypnotized subject’s emotional 
convicUon that the world is as suggested by the hypnotist, rather than a 
pseudoperception of the suggested world 


The role of the hypnotic relationship and its procedures in the communi- 
cation of delusory conviction remains to be clarified An approach which 
at the same time may throw some light on individual differences in hyp 
notizability would be to examine the authonty relationship and the condi 
tions of credence in their developmental aspects with emphasis upon the 
parent child relation 
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Comments on Hypnosis 



Sandor Ferenczi 


. be. .una .. . - 

dl the impulses are pent up th ^ unsatisfied, stimulus 

the individual cultural developme . „ ,he persons and 

hungry affects are constantly r. y ^„„„5eiously into connection 

objects of the outer world, to bnng 

Vfith the ego. to "introject ” childhood, 

Among the psychical complexes , fashioning of 

remain of extraordinarily high 

life later on, the “parental complex^ ran ^ ^^„,ucesome step further 

With this Itnonledge it was n hypnotists dispose 

to assume that the curious authonty « “medium” is nothing else 

of all the psychical and nervom _ ,^,,3 „£ the hypnotised 

but the expression of repressed, 

person , j mfiucnced by suggestion depends 

The capncity to he hypnotised and F expressed, 

on the possibility oj transjerence the person being 

on the positive, although unconscious, s transference, however, 

hypnotized adopts in regard to the lyP ’ repressed parental 

tike every "object love" has its cep 

complexes „,l,rtal.en in my student days with 

My first attempts at business, succeeded without ex- 

the apprentices in my fathei^s ^ h percentage of successes, 

ception, later on I had nothing i * 1 ^ cjgnce that only ignorance can 
but then I had lost the absolute sel 

S*''® ,n Ferenca S Sex tn 

Sclecuom from chapter 2 J”™“\‘“Ri”^blSe"f 

piychoanetyiu (Traml by E “f,„ver. 1956 Chapter ongmally P 

"The development of 
»n Jakrbuch der psychoanalyse, 
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The protcssional hypnotists of the prescicntific era of this therapeutic 
method, the real inventors of the procedures, seem, houever, to have chosen 
instinctively with regard to every detail, for their purpose of sending to 
sleep, and rendering plnnt, just those ivays of frightening and being tender, 
the efficacy of which has been proved for thousands of years in the relations 

of parent to child ^ 

The hypnotist with the imposing extenor, who works by frightening 
and startling, has certainly a great similanty to the picture impressed on 
the child of the stern, all-powerful father, to believe m, to obey, to imitate 
whom, is the highest ambition of every child And the gentle stroking 
hand, the pleasant, monotonous words that talk one to sleep are t ey 
not a reimpression of scenes that may have been enacted many hun re 
times at the child’s bed by the tender mother, singing lullabies or telling 


fairy tales’ 

I lay no great stress on this distinction between paternal and matema 
hypnosis, for it happens often enough that the father and mother change 
their parts I only call attention to the way m ivhich the situation during 
hypnosis tends to favour a conscious and unconscious imaginary return 
to childhood, and to awaken reminiscences, hidden away m everyone, that 
date from the time of childlike obedience All these considerations 

force one to the supposition that a preliminary condition of every successfu 
suggestion (hypnosis) ts that the hypnotist shall figure as "grown up to 
the hypnotised subject i e the former must be able to arouse in the latter 
the same feelings of love or fear, the same conviction of infallibility) 
those with which his parents inspired him as a child 
To avoid any misunderstanding it must be pointed out with emphasis 
that not only is suggestibility (1 e receptivity for ideas, with the inclination 
to blind belief and obedience,) here conceived as being genetically connected 
with analogous psychical pecuhanUes of childhood, but, further, it is our 
opinion that in hypnosis and suggestion “the child that is dormant 1*^ 
the unconscious of the adult” (Freud) is, so to speak, reawakened The 
existence of this second personality betrays itself not only in hypnosis, 
it is manifested at night m all our dreams, which — as we know since 
Freud s work — have always to do with childhood reminiscences, and by 
day we discover the infantile tendenaes and modes of functioning of our 


mmd in certain “erroneous performances” and in all expressions of wit 
In our innermost soul we are still children, and we remain so throughout 
life The view is that unconditional subordination to an external will 
IS to be explained as simply the unconscious transference to the physician 
of affects (love, respect) ongmalmg in childhood, and erotically tinged 
According to this conception, the application of suggestion and hypnosu 
consists tn the deliberate establishment of conditions under which the 
tendency to blind belief and uncritical obedience present in everyone, but 
usually kept repressed by the censor {remains of the infantile-erotic loving 
and fearing of the parents), may unconsciously be transferred to the person 
hypnotising or suggesting 



Interpretations of Hypnosis 



Clark L Hull 


The c„., 

any justification for calling “ A „pon entering the hypnotic 

Tliat IS, an increase in /V , 1,5 normal state is there- 

trance The difference betiseen ^ phenomenon whatever can 
fore quantitative rather than qu oroduced to lesser degrees by 

be produced m hypnosis that canno . -pj^g essence of h>’pnosis 
suggestions given m the normal wa ing ^ subject after submitting 

lies in the fact of change in sugges ' J increase m susceptibility to 
to the hypnotic procedure shous no g hypnouzed, 

any suggestions ^vhatever, there respond to suggestions and 

regardless of how fully and rea • y susceptibility to prestige 

superficial sleeping behavior Acco mg > hypnosis Its essence lies in 
suggesOon. no matter in what , 1,5 upward direction whic 

the experimental fact of a quan i 

may result from the hypnotic P^^^^j^Iations used m inducing the hypnotic 
But why thould the particular u. the whole tubjec 

trance produce this remarkable etfe urgent need of critical 

of hypnosis and suggestibility 
experimentation 


A Habit Phenomenon 


of the nature of that form 
There remains the still “’""'^^'IIThypnosis In our wew, that form 
1 suggesuon which is heightened dunn. yP 

.b„d,ed excerpt from •»= “— S-?.rf ApplCo" Cea.m, Croto .533 

esUbihty An experimental opp 

■p 391-400 
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of suggcsuon .s a hab.t phenomenon Both Iwnos.s 

manifest the elassical behavior of habituation in remarkable detail Learn, g 
the ordinary habitual responses to language stimuli is an essential componen 
of aequirmg the tendency called suggestibility , 

The present vieii is closel> akm to that held by Bernheim ivho reduce 
suggestion substantially to the association of ideas The view ere pre 
reduces it to the strictly physical basis of the associations between stimuli 

and responses, ideas becoming purely ph>sicals)mbohc acts 

From the introspective point of \tc\v, one of the most ciaracc 
differences between actions performed through the inllucnce of mggcs i 
and ordinary acts is that the latter arc usually felt somehow to be wolieo. 

whereas the former acts are felt not to be Willed 

The basic assumption is that there exist two fairly distinct lescs 
habitual reactions, an upper or symbolic level, and a lower, nonsym o 
or instrumental level Symbolic acts may best be described as pur^tim ^ 
acts, acts which function purely as stimuli to evoke other acts Tlie mos 
common form of symbolic or pure stimulus acts is speech 

The symbolic act (speech) may be executed by one person and 
mental sequel may be executed by another, this is believed to e ® 
essential mechanism mediating heterosuggestion 

Responses to commands are conceived as being either voluntary or invo 
untary, though frequently the two mechanisms may be simultaneously 
In the case of an instant response to a sharp command such as 
be given by an officer to a soldier, the reaction would presumably ® 
nonvoluntary — a simple habitual reaction without involvement of t e 
soldier s symbolic processes A truly voluntary response to a comman , 
on the other hand vsould be a case m which the command first evoke 
an intraorganic symbolic sequence on the part of the subject, vshich fina y 
led to a subvocal symbolic reaction substantially equivalent to the commas 
emanating from the other person, which, in turn, evoked the reaction 
commanded It is not inconceivable that suggestions might also set going 
a symbolic sequence in the subject similar to that caused by the comman 
just considered, in which event we should probably have a case of Simula- 


A suggestion response is one in which the subject’s ovm symbolic processes, 
instead of becoming active either in facilitating or m resisting the tendency 
to action naturally arising from the experimenters words, remain passive 
so far as the particular act suggested is concerned This passivity is facilitate 
by the suggestions usually given for the subject to relax and not to thm 
of anything but sleep At the beginning it is rather difficult for most subjects 
to do this, so that the first responses to suggestion are both slow m takmC 
place and slight in degree As practice continues, however, skill in this 
inhibition of symbolic mterference is gradually acquired . 

A continuous stimulation bywords associated with a particular act wi 
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bring about the act, whether these words are those of the subject himself 
or of some other person The most critical evidence indicating the reality 
of ideomotor action is that when a subject merely observes an action, 
he tends automatically to execute it 

The present hypothesis recognizes the role played by ideomotor action 
in hypnosis and suggestibility It disagrees sharply ivith the view held by 
Braid and Bernheim, however, who believed that an idea is some nonphy - 
sical entity evoked in the subject's mind by the 

somehow in the case of ideomotor action is able to muster *0 phys ca 

energy required to evoke the action suggested According to *0 ^esen 

hypoXesis! the physical substance of an idea is a symbolic or 

act The ^roprioceptise stimuli arising from such 

are assumed when combined in certain patterns to ^ 

die previous history of the subject, through the 

condLning, the capacity to evoke the reactions of which they are the 

„,hiect of monoideism the concept 
In much of the attention Indeed, the expres- 

of ideomotor action is * , ,1,^ incept of monoideism 

sion “dominant ideas” contains the esse (propno- 

According to the present ^” 1 ' ,dea (pure stimulus act) plays 

ceptive) stimulus emanating from a g organism, this 

contmuU upon the ^ ^ — equtlenf'' At.e’ntion 

stimulation evokes the act of which organism reacts to a single 

m such a situation from the intrusion of stimuli 

stimulus without substantial change ( appreciable length of umc 

associated ulth conflicting action pa ' conditions of attention 

In the case of heterosuggestion an yp > ,hroueh the quiescence or 
or monoideism would be fulfilled en, subject’s oun symbolic 

the withdrawal of the stimulation arising reduced This removal 

processes (ideas), proprioceptive intrusions sUrnulation emanating 

of sensory competition would give experimenter a kind of nght 

from the symbolic processes (ideas) 

of way to the control of the subject smovemen points of new of 

Thus we find m essenlial functional^ ,, 
ideomotor action, monoideism, ana 
habit phenomena 


Suggestive Control over Certain 
Nomoluntar) Proeesses 

. Inch has impressed workers pro- 
One of the phenomena of hypnosis ' rhe hypnotic trance, 

foundly IS the fact that suggestion, P®” - ^ is presumed not 

rs sometimes able to evoke phenomena v 
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to be able to call forth voluntarily This seeming paradox derives from the 
unwarranted assumption lliat voluntary control of physical processes is the 
maximum control possible But in fact large numbers of physiological proc- 
esses take place all the time quite beyond voluntary control The paradox u 
further attenuated when it is recalled that conditioned stimuli regularly 
evoke reactions not possible to voluntary effort There is reason to believe 
that all reactions susceptible to control by suggestion are ultimately capable 
of being controlled voluntarily by suitable conditioning to or association 
with proprioceptive stimuli arising from one’s own symbolic activities By this 
means may be produced a reaction which is susceptible of heterosuggestion 
yet incapable of voluntary control The sequel to this would be for the 
subject himself to produce the reaction by speaking or “thinking” the 
conditioned stimuli 
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Two Types of Hypnotic Trance 
and Their Personality Correlates 


Robert W. White 


. factors upon which hypnotic 

Dunng an investigation of the perso y suggestible indi- 

susceptibihty depends, there appeare different were the im- 

viduals two distinct types of hypnotic be av ^ j^^rdly sufficient to assign 
pressions which these conveyed that trance In the older 

comparative scores based merely on t e ^ggcnbe different types of 
literature of hypnotism it was hypnosis, though denoted b> 

trance and to explore the possibil y states, each \Mth 

a single word, might consist of several indirect suggestion 

characteristics peculiar to itself A care e lucent investigators were 

unpaired the value of these speculations, ijje single dimension of 

encouraged to think of hypnosis as ^ very hypothesis, but 

depth The writer himself propose ° orovoled trances which varied 
when It appeared that a uniform *“''"“>“^,5 comfortable simplification 
not only in depth but independently i" ’ of hypnosis occurred 

lost legitimacy It seemed possible tha concealed m a rank order, 

in different kinds of people, a ’ n„gl,t exist with other van- 

would, in turn, conceal whatever relauonship 
ables of personality 


Two Types of Hypnotic Behavior 

» the suggestion was gncn to each 
a certain point in the h>'pnotic that he would presenti) 

ct that his left arm had grown \erj 

Journal of Psychology, 1937, 3, 279 
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find hmself unable to lift it from the coucli After considerable repetition, 
he nas at length challenged, “Tty to raise your arm, it’s much too heavy, 
It won’t rise” If, in fact, the arm remained motionless, the hypnotist 
urged, ‘ Try as hard as you can to raise it ’’ Even among subjects who 
alike failed to overcome the suggestions of heaviness and immobility, the 
effect of these proceedings was not the same The ann of one, who wi 
be called Ziff, lay inert on the couch, without a sign of tension, so that 
one could hardly believe he was trying to raise it But with another, 0 , 
the arm grew tense, the muscles contracted, breathing and facial eapression 
denoted an output of efTort, yet the suggestion tsas not overcome Sti 
more striking was the difTcrcncc in behavior when a few moments later 
the hypnotist removed his earlier suggestions, declared the arm to be again 
light, and said, ‘Now you can raise your arm, try it’ It will rise now 
Upon this command Roll s arm flew quickly into the air, without a sign o 
hesitation, but ZtU’s was as motionless as before Not until the new 
suggestion has been repeated several times, with alternate coaxings an 
sterner commands, did his arm, still somewhat hmp, rise very slowly 
a few inches from the couch It was the same with each suggestion Rol 
did everything that was suggested, visibly and promptly, even the >vakmg 
up at the end, but Ztll was throughout sluggish and inert, required urging 
to make any movement whatsoever, and afterwards threw off the droivsiness 
very slowly 

It IS obviously difficult to make a comparative rating of trance depth 
between subjects whose behavior differs so radically To outward appearance 
ZiU was far more deeply “entranced” and slumberous By ordinary rating 
methods, however Roll would receive the mark signifying greater depth, 
since he realized more readily and completely the test suggestions such 
as catalepsy of the arm and post hypnotic amnesia The degree of suggesti 
bility which one attributes to these subjects depends on the particular sugges- 
tions chosen in making the evaluation For the technique used to induce 
hypnosis is by its very nature paradoxical Drowsiness, relaxation, and sleep 
are suggested with no less msistence than states of catalepsy, despite the 
fact that strictly speaking it is impossible to go to sleep and at the same 
time obey the hypnotist m trying to open the eyes, raise the arm, and 
so forth, failing or succeeding according to his momentary suggestion I 
was trying to sleep,” a subject once rather justly complained, “your talking 
woke me up again ” It is thus scarcely avoidable that greater weight should 
be given to one or the other of the operator’s inconsistent requirements 
Roll and Zill differ m their choice of alternatives 

In the present investigation twenty eight graduate and undergraduate 
students took part m the hypnotic tests, which were conducted and scored 
according to the technique described by Barry, MacKinnon and Murray 
(1) Each subject was tested twice and scores were assigned from 5 to 
0, the former representing positive response to all the test suggestions, 
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including post-h>Tnot.c amncsm, the latter a complete absence 

Thirteen subjects ssere scored 1 75 or higher, and among these, ten ecu d 

be classified without hesitation, five m the “active “a™S ” 

the fashion of Roll and five in the “passive” category ™ 

The most striking and unmistakable entenon by which to ^ ? e„“e 

was the behavior upon removal of suggestions, the f 

of a marked delay and difficulty m opening the =7“' 

speaking the name, and so ford., following the Jp”® 

could now once more be done easily Apparent lack ° 

to overcome tlie original suggestion seemed to per discernible 

this suhse,i.nt fcHy ^nd « - 

rron^re p:rsS ‘ihjr-tL was 

he was generally sluggish, but “j'gjppity present or absent 

one could scarcely say of amnesia 

The two other hypnotizable subj sugeestions, these were 

rather than catalepsy, since they overcame the latter suggestions, 

naturally not removed j,,r,ncr a trial or from one 

No subject changed his type 
tnal to another, the differences app 


Views of Past Writers 

, j ™ ,nto two types of trance, appearing 
It would be surprising if a divis. objects, were to find no 

so simply and clearly m a group ppj Ijig 

antecedents in the literature o! ypnons,^ described “active and passOT 
case Binet and Fere (3, P ‘^1 threefold classification made 

types of somnambulism ’ quite apar Nancy, the active 

famous by their master, Charcot n „„fincd to deep hypnosis but 

and passive classification was exp i y According to Bernheim (2, pp 
was observed among the lightest drowsy, or sleepy, and yet may 

8-10) , ‘ some are conscious of being s u ’ ^ ^ movements, and could 

have heard everything, but were not a e suggestions frequently fail 

not throw off their drowsiness” Among^ , making takes place without 

and questions are sometimes not I ^ other hand, “certain patients 

a start at a few words of comroan upon waking Neverthe- 

sleep lightly, answer questions, remem movements ordered or communi 
less, contracture, insensibility, automa recently, 

cated, therapeutical (5^ p 78) and dis- 

active and passive trances have en adopted in this paper 

tmguished by a criterion very simi ar o suggestion 

In some cases ihe ihe muscular relaxauun Subjecls 

o£ the eKperimenter is unable » overco 
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of this kind let their arms drop after they have been raised, m spite 
of all suggestions Questions arc not ansucred, or only slight movements 
of the lips show that they have been heard at all Two different t>p« 
of hypnosis, which arc called active and passive, may be distinguished 
by the absence or presence of this muscular relaxation The passive form 
has a great external likeness to natural sleep, while the acuve might e 
taken for a normal state on superficial observation Hypnosis often s ows 

Itself as passive at the beginning as soon as the eyes arc closed the 
head droops forward or backward, because the supporting muscles of the 
neck are relaxed 


Method of Investigation 

It IS evident from these quotations that the types of trance which appeared 
in the present investigation were not accidental and peculiar to one group 
of subjects, but correspond to the active and passive types long recognize 
by masters of hypnosis We may now ask how it is possible to account 
for the spontaneous appearance of these types, what factors of personality 
may be connected with the preference for active or passive hj^pnosis h 
there a difference of physiological state, or are we to look for the decisive 
factor in the realm of motivation’ 

The present investigation offers an unusual opportunity to look into the 
latter possibility The hypnotic test was but one of a long series in which 
the subjects took part, a series designed to bring out many aspects of 
personality but especially those of dynamic character This procedure will 
be fully described in a forthcoming book by Murray (6) , for the moment 
It must suffice to say that the personality ratings, based on a large quantity 
of material and assigned after discussion by a staff of twenty invesugators 
were of considerably more significance than ordinary scores derived from 
questionnaires and casual estimates 

With this equipment, the study of trance types can be conducted in two 
ways It IS possible to interpret the behavior itself, to infer the psychological 
state and reconstruct the attitudes of active and passive subjects m contrast, 
assisting one’s guesses with whatever introspiections the subjects vouchsafed 
It IS likewise possible to compare the two groups in respect to the different 
personality variables on which they were ranked 


Characteristics of the Types of Trance 

The active subject behaves as if he were in a completely submissive state 
He seems to fall m eagerly with the hypnotist’s assertion, backed by the 
hypnotist’s presumable wish, that his eyelids shall not move, in some m 
stances he even dramatizes their paralyzed condition by a display 
unsuccessful activity in neighboring muscles He does what is suggested, 
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promptly and n.thout urging, whether .t be to move or to he still, to 
Lcp or .0 nake He act, as if Ins dommant need m the -Pen^nt nere 
to be controlled b) the hypnotist, to yield inttiative and be his willing 

■TZtras. to tins, the passne subyect seems bent on immob.h^ He 
can be made to move, or to wake, only by urgent efforts ^ 
of the hypnotist, while suggestions involvang paralysis fall in so ^»™^ y 
with Ins mood that he scarcely eapends the ener^ “'..tTari; 

the attempt to overcome them It does not seem tha 
concerned with the hypnotist and Ins w,sh«, 

IS able to pronounce Ins own name " “ 1 ' 'completely ^s^ilent when told 
sound will stick m Ins throat, only “ “ behaves as 

that the word will come out ^ ^^te, free from the necessity 

if his dominant need ^\erc to enter a p ^ I j ^ 

of expending energy He wishes to 7 = resuming the 

those commands which threaten to break up ff” 7“ ’ 

responsibility of waking life " observation of the hypnouc 
Such IS the impression one gams f differentiated that 

behavior The introspective reports, while “'““'y^B^rition Three 
they could be sorted wrth “’"“'"Sud'ed m the^r remarks flattering corn- 
subjects, all of the active grou^ i occasional signs of 

ments about the hypnotist, frorn t . tt^Vill there be another 

eagerness and emphatieally after 

experiment along this line Thats g the 

his first session, and Krumb ent forward to it with desperate 

word, “Hypno;.’ Good- Tve "ratTOards, Fafe. the 
eagerness” Describing the hyp . to do what you said I was 

active group reported, ‘‘It a p nothmg could persuade 

so sure I wanted to ^ professed to enjoy hypnosis more 

me to do otherwise And Bulg , subsequent interview, I was 

than any other session, told his j^jg to do, I would have 

just waiting to hear his voice, w ® mmp m the river, I would 

done It I suppose if he had explicitly describe the pleasure 

have done it ” Both V ale and g ,vishes has become for the time 
of obedience, to carry out the hypno 

being the subject’s wish „,msDections of passive subjects, which 

In marked contrast stand the olace the emphasis on a state of 

reduce the importance of the hypnotis ^ Veal, “I couldn’t fall 

unconsaousness or sleep “I was aware that he ivas still m the 

away from the actual surroundings ' plain from this that Veal 

room, I could hear him speaking to m j^ypnotist Akeson suffered 

wanted to obliterate both the wor , ^j^ese -words “I’m afraid 

a similar disappointment, which e something as holding 

I couldn’t let myself go, consciously 1 tn . 
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me back I felt as if I were just on the brink of floating off some place 
or falling into some kind of a state, but not quite over ZiH reduced 
the factor of obedience almost to nothing in his statement, Through ni 
suggestions I talked myself into if, while Sims declared himself less con 
cerned with the hypnotist than with a stream of free associations like be 
fore going to sleep 

Inferences drawn from visible behavior seem thus supported in a con 
vincing number of cases by introspective reports The active subject cares 
pnmarily for obedience to the hypnotist, who bulks large m the relationship 
The passive subject, indifferent to the operator, is chiefly concerned to 
fall into a state of sleep like repose We may next inquire whether the 
individuals who thus differ in their hypnotic behavior and idea of hypnosis, 
who thus seem to choose between the two possibilities inherent m hypnotic 
technique show significant differences m respect to any vanables o 
personality 


Personality Correlates of the Types 
of Trance 

Mention will be made of seven vanables upon which the scores of the 
active and passive groups show interesting departures from chance distri 
bution In Table 1 appear the mean ranks for each group, it will be 

TABLE 1 

MEAN RANKS OF ACTIVE AND PASSIVE HYPNOTIC CROUPS ON PERSONALITY V ARIABLES 

Active 

Need for Deference 6 4 

Need for Affiliation 5 2 

Need for Dominance 11 0 

Need for Counteraction 13 2 

Need for Infavoidance 19 0 

Need for Abasement 11 2 

Anxiety 16 0 

Total number of subjects 28 Active Group 5 Passive Group 5 


Patsiif 
12 8 
21 6 
24 6 
23 0 
6 0 

3 6 

4 8 


remembered that the whole number of subjects ranked was twenty eight 
With the exception of Anxtety, all the vanables are given the caption need 
Need is thought of m Murray s (6) scheme as a hypothetical force or tension 
within the organism aroused by certain kinds of stimulus situation and pro 
yoking persistent activity until an end situation is reached which restores 
equilibrium The best criterion for distinguishing a certain need in a subject s 
behavior is the production by him of a certain effect, the attainment o 
a specific end situation , but often enough the trend of an interrupted 
activity can be inferred One need is distinguished from another by the 
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character of this effect or end sttuafon Each need m ““fon, ha^ a 
quantttative aspect, tts strength, nhteh can be mferted f™” 

Id read, ness of .ts nran.festat.on m a subject s ordtnary behave^ The 
rank orders from uh.ch the means ,sere calculated thus s.gn.fy m each 

“TttT:ntVpp" the Table that the aettve group departs w.de,y 

from the average .n regard to the.r 

on the n (need for) Deference 

er-erydaj behattor they are much incline ^ 

gladlv yielding to their influenK, a ( ) These tendencies 

persons, endeavormg to please them an Jiypnotic 

are the very ones which appeate characteristically when 

sessions, the active subjects were and found pleasure in 

they made themselves ‘ who treated the operator 

obedience The passive subjects ^ Affiliation 

with such indifference, are found to indicating on their part a 

They fall still lower on the " /““'n^tThe Lhavtor of others 
weakness of the tendency to influ somewhat more than average 

The active group exhibits such a tendency in somewna 

'“¥rese findings at once shed light on 

conflicting results hitherto °'>tainrf, as correlates of hypnotiza- 

expenments ^^hlch attempted to fi P extraversion as used 

bihty Affihative '’'''“"’“'/“‘"'J'Nevmann Kohlsted Dominant behavior 
in questionnaire tests such as the y . jj Ascendance Submission 
IS one of the elements measure y ^ groups, without 

Test But the active and passive su j hypnotic rank order brings 

any overlapping, on just these two J jn regard to affiliation 

to the top two kinds of individua ^ relationship which 

and dominance, thus completely obscunng the very 

these tendencies sometimes bear to hypnos passive trance, the 

There remains unmentioned fQ^r remaining vanables, 

apparent desire to sleep and be un is ur occupy extreme ranks, 

upon vvhich the subjects of the passi ^vhich is relevant to 

together form a recognizable effect the mastenng of failure 

this point The n Counteraction to shows itself m avoid 

or humiliation by restnving, while e n course which the passive 

mg these difficulties by retreat It » ,s their extreme rank on 

subjects habitually pursue, and qui e » . to external force, blame, 

the n Abasement, manifested m .nferionty or defeat These feeble 

or criticism, with a willingness to co . g situations fit well with t e 
attitudes toward difficulties and comp embarrassment, and 

high standing on Anxiety, the ^stations, shown m behavior It 

confusion, together with autonomic m 
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IS probable that we have to do with the kind of individual who is a 
Victim of ready an\iet>, and therefore finds it difficult to assert himself 
^vlth force if the situation is at all pressing The hypothesis suggests itself 
that such a person would welcome a passive state free from anxiety, an 
not less so if he were expecting a competitive test or a possibly embarrassmg 
interview It is otherwise difficult to explain why anxiety should appear 
in a positive relationship to hypnosis Every operator must have observed 
instances where anxiety led to complete resistance In the present experiment 
the operator sought to allay fears by adopting an unpretentious, affiliative 
attitude and by putting the session in the most benign possible light With 
several subjects these efforts were ineffectual, but the five of the passive 
group though frequently nervous in everyday life, apparently accepted his 
estimate of hypnosis and showed scarcely a symptom of anxiety dunng the 
trials 

It is encouraging to find that different lines of evidence converge upon 
common conclusions The active subject behaves like a willing instrument 
of the hypnotist s will declares that he enjoyed this submission, and turns 
out to be the kind of person who tends toward friendly deference in every 
day social relations The passive subject seems bent on quietude, resists and 
declares disappointment at whatever threatens to disturb it, and proves 
to be the sort of anxious individual who might well be expected to covet 
the freedom of repose The hypnotist deals with natures predisposed to 
select and respond to one or the other of his not wholly consistent sugges 
tions obedience and sleep His technique outwardly uniform, is by no 
means uniformly perceived by the subjects and their expectations if not 
their wishes as well, determine the type of trance behavior which results 


Summary 

In hypnotic experiments it is not difficult to distinguish two types of 
trance which correspond to the active and passive varieties mentioned by 
Moll Bemheim and others The most readily observable criterion is the 
absence or presence of a delay and difficulty in making movements when 
It has been suggested that they will occur easily Of the group here reported 
eleven subjects were sufficiently hypnotized to exhibit the criterion five 
were active five passive, and only one defied classification 

From both outivard appearance and introspective report, the active sub 
ject seemed to be an eager participant who enjoyed his state of submission 
while the passive one seemed concerned with repose and inclined to resist 
its disturbance It was as if they responded selectively to the somewhat 
inconsistent requirements — to sleep and at the same time to be constantly 
suggestible — embodied in hypnotic technique 
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The reported group, numbering Uventy eight, served also as subjects for 
an extensive personality study by the Clinic staff The active subjects «ere 
found to have especially strong tendencies m everyday life toward deferential 
and affihative behavior, the very characteristics which they displayed during 
the hypnotic sessions The passive subjects received extreme ranks on a 
group of vanables which implied habitual anxiety m stressful situations, 
there svas reason to suppose, especially since they showed no agitation 
during the sessions, that they found m the hypnotic sleep an agreeable 
freedom from this unpleasant affect The subjects’ attitudes thus appeared 

that investigations into susceptibility conaucieu oy c 
hitherto yielded no consistent results 
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A Preface to the Theory of Hypnotism 



Robert W White 


Hypnotism has been the object of wonder and speculation ever since its 
promotion by Mesmer more than a century and a half ago Oddly enoug , 
the interest shown by ordinary people and by literary men has only rare y 
been matched among scientists Science is the outgrowth of human curiosity, 
but the trained scientist often appears to be the least curious of morta s 
because he has imposed upon himself such rigorous conditions for satisfying 
his need Thus in 1784, when Mesmer s cures were the talk of Paris, 
a commission of scientists dismissed his findings on the ground that the 
phenomena, though real, were the result of imagination, hence not o 
the physical stuff with which science could safely deal Branded 'vith 
this scarlet letter, ejected from the better consultmg rooms, hypnotism "as 
destined to wander for a hundred years m the slums of medical practice, 
from which disgrace she was not rescued until the eminent neurologist 
Charcot picked her out of the gutter, examined her reflexes, and pronounced 
her worthy of a place m medical research More recently, through 
good offices by Hull, she has been allowed to enter the portals of experi 
mental psychology, where in the last fifteen years she has begun to live down 
her reputation, learn the manners of the laboratory, and speak the language 
of polite science Yet so recent is her social ascent that even m contemporary 
studies of hypnotism there occasionally seems to linger the atmosphere of 
magic and darkened rooms rather than the clear light of reason 

It is ps>chology’s misfortune that hypnotism has only just no\v been ad 
mitted to a place among its methods and problems For hypnotism is 
one of the few expenmental techniques applicable to human beings \vhereby 
It IS possible to produce major chaises in the organization of behavior 
AVithout discomfort or danger to the subject, provided certain precautions 

Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology, 1941, 36, 477—505 
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have been taken, it is possible to effect an extensive alteration m those 
patterns of experience which constitute the self and in those controls 
of behavior which ive know as volition Had it used a technique which 
really affected volition instead of the method of fleeting observaUon pur- 
sued with such slender pmfit hy Ach and M.chotte the experimenta 
psychology of will might have survived and prospered With the aid of 
h5T,not.sm it is possible to reproduce, artificially and temporanly. *e diver^ 
symptoms of hysteria, or with equal ease to make a manageable laborato^ 
model of compulsion neurosis By the same means, one ‘=an create 
an artificial “complex,” make it effectively unconscious and for the first 

ume under controlled conditions with known I anTX 

tion of unconscious strivings into the normal stream of behav^r nd the 
methods of defense set up against them Since no two P“P = 
to hypnotic technique exactly alike, an avenue is “P^^^ J 
of individual differences in the control and organization o "r Fur 
thermore, hypnosis as a social situation offers an exceUen 

understand more de^ly the “"m Le Bc^’s intuitions 

It provides an experimental method f ^ ^ „hich does not 

concemmg group behavior and car^ ,hort, 

grow less important in our time edremely significant 

It IS possible to investigate a varie y complex processes of 

psychological problems To “"P'“ „„ental technique is certainly 

human behavior are inaccessible t exp 

premature imoortant to keep a sharp 

In view of this promise hypnotism The foundations hastily 

and critical eye roving over the ,„3y unexpectedly under the 

laid in the days of animal magnetism y ^ ^mter believes that 

superstructure which is Indeed themselves m the theory 

certain basic misconceptions have s y central difficulty, as 

of hypnotism like termites ' ^ce of mechanical ideas and 

he will try to show, is the stub o P® ally a human situation 

mechanical figures of speech to Modern students of 

involving a delicate interplay of > ^j-ouble to shake out of their 

hypnotism, he believes, have rarely trance states, and ideo motor 

minds such notions as animal niost cautious of scientists 

action Despite the sad object lesson o ^ because he overlooked 

'\ho nevertheless came to a senes o wronj, failed to consider exactly 

the subtleties of indirect suggestion, . exactly ho^v the subject 

^\hat the hypnotist communicates to is Before it can 

understands it, and exactly what he of behavior, h>'pnoti 5 m 

make its proper contribution to t c un psvchology Onl> then uiH 

must become a sophisticated chapter in \nthout confusing 

It be possible to study the nature of the nyp 
the issues from tlie very start 
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Facts that Require Explanation 


To begin with, we shall review bncn> the facts that any theory of 
hypnosis IS called upon to exphm What arc the characteristics which make 
hypnosis a perennial object of wonder and amarement’ Three things appear 
to create surpnsc One of these is lint the hypnotized person can cfTcctua c 
suggestions lying outside the realm of ordinary volitional control, he can o 
things that he could not possibly do m the normal state No less surprising, 
however, is the way a hy^pnotizcd person carries out those suggestions lying 
within the realm of volition Stiffening the arm or clasping the an 
are actions that anyone could perform volitionally, but in hypnosis they occu 
without benefit of volition, unaccompanied by the experience of intention, 
yet at times so strongly that the subject seems unable to arrest them w en 
he tries Furthermore, hypnotic actions are earned out with a cunoi^ 
lack of humor and self-consciousness, often with an air of abstraction an 
drowsiness, and they do not seem to have the claim over subsequent memory 
to which their recency and importance entitle them Finally, it is a constant 
source of amazement that these rather drastic effects cm be brought about 
simply by talking If a person suffered a head injury, took a drug, or 
was worked into a state of violent emotion, radical changes in the contro 
of behavior would be expected as a matter of course, but no one can belief 
that mere words entering the ears of a relaxed and drowsy subject can be 
sufficient cause for the changes which actually take place It will rep^f 
us to consider each of these items m a little more detail 

1 Hypnotic transcendence of voluntary capacity is stnkingly illustrate 
by insensitivity to pain One of the most dramatic chapters m the history 
of hypnotism is its use by James Esdaile about 1845 as an anaesthetic 
m major surgical operations There is still no more convincing way to 
persuade a sceptic that hypnosis is “real” than by showing that ordinarily 
painful stimuli can be endured without signs of pain Carefully controHe 
experiments designed to exclude every possibility of error have reaffinne 
the reality of this phenomenon and have shown that the inhibition extends 


to such non voluntary processes as pulse rate and the galvanic skin reaction 
(5, 25) Along somewhat different lines, recent experiments show that 
muscular strength and resistance to fatigue are at least somewhat increase 
(33) and that recall is substantially improved m consequence of hypnotic 
suggestions (26, 30) There is still some reason to believe that older claims 
concerning the production of blisters, cold sores, and digestive reactions 
are not without foundation, although the investigation of these topics has 
suffered from a lack of control experiments (10, 11, 21) Whatever the 
ultimate decision upon one or another of the latter claims, there is 
danger in concluding that hypnotic suggestion can produce a number o 
effects beyond the realm of voUtion, and that among these effects is 
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increased control over autonomic functions The implication of these facts 
for a theory of hypnotism will be considered m a later section 

2 It 18 not necessary, however, to depend upon these facts of 
transcendence in order to demonstrate that hypnotic behavior differs from 
voluntary If we confine ourselves to actions ivhich could perfect^ well 
be performed intentionally, there is sUll a dntmrf d^S^reuce in the way 
they are performed in response to hypnotic suggestion When retrospection 
IS possible, as often happens after relatively light hypnosis a crucial 
in the accompanying experience can be recognized repor s a a 

patient, ordinarily suggestible, one day declared that the suggestion did 
not take” 'T am quite ready to obey you,” she said, and I wi 1 
It If you choose only I tell you beforehand that the thing did not take 
(12) This patient clearly rect^nized the difference 

when one intentionally carnes out another person’s command ai^d sug- 
gestion, when the action executes itself without the experience of intention, 

even in defiance of xt , , 

Bleuler, describing his experiences when hypnotized sai . y 

contractmg against my will as soon as I 

means of the extensor muscles, once ™ energetic that 

out my intention, the contraction of ended, moved backward 

the arm, instead of moving outward as ^ ^ 

on the upper arm” ‘'At other times,' he said "'J 
movement Ls made without any active P/" ® 

especially marked with unimportant comman^ 1 marvelling at 

One of the writer's -^J'^nXendy ’“1. vohtion on my par. 
the way my arm stayed u^ J looking on ” Observations such 

I was still aware of myself ^nt furfher emphasis is scarcely 

as these could be multiplied inde y nfter light trances can 

necessary It is sufficient to tem™ “ susceptibility, and that their 

almost always give evidence ® not they had the feeling of col- 

own spontaneous criterion is ^d actions Though there is a 

laborating m the production of „„?,u,omatic acts, m the majority of 
hazy borderland between intentiona die two Hypnotic sugges- 

cases subjects can readily f jmonal control but also dispenses 

tion not only transcends the limits 01 nomially lie within those 

ivith volition when bringing about acUons 


limits ,„™ssible because of post hypnotic 

Subsequent report is frequen y pzi ^^g-erence between hypnotic bc- 

amnesia Even so there is an appreci ' of |,|,e actions For one 

bawor and the everyday intentiona pe ordinary he seems literal and 

thmg, the subject's manner differs from apology for bizarre behavior, 

humorless, he shows no surpnse an ma ^ often be acts abstracted, 
be appears entirely un self-conscious^ a surroundings Braid's 

inattentiie, almost as if he were insulateu b 
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notion of inonoidcism serves very well to describe the impression a 
hypnotized person makes on an outside observer For another thing hyp 
notic bclavior does not seem to occupy a proper place m the subjects 
memory He disclaims recollection of recent and often very complicated 
actions which m the ordinary way lie secins to have every reason to re 
member Thus whether we choose an introspective criterion or whether 
we prefer external observation we arc entitled to he surprised at the difTer 
ence between hypnotically suggested actions and similar actions intentionally 
performed 

3 The procedure by which hypnosis ts node to occur docs not seem 
adequate to produce such an effect So great is this discrepancy that for 
many years it was customary to assume a magnetic force an invisible fluid 
or some similar powerful agent passing from the operator into the subject 
With the decline of such theories there has been a tendency to argue 
that the phenomena of hypnosis arc after all not unique, that under 
suitable conditions they can all be duplicated without resort to a hypnotic 
procedure It is known for example that under stress of excitement and 
violent emotion people surpass by a wide margin their usual levels of mus 
cular strength and endurance In like circumstances there is often a consid 
erable degree of anaesthesia for the pain of fairly serious injuries Hyperm 
nesia occurs during free association in drowsy states and m dreams Many 
actions V hich cannot be initiated by themselves ivithout the experience of 
intention take place quite involuntanly wlicn embedded in a context of 
other actions as in playing a game Perhaps these claims are justified per 
haps there is no phenomenon m the repertory of hypnotic suggestion which 
cannot be produced in some other way But even if this be true we are not 
exempt from explaining why the hypnotic procedure which does not ere 
ate excitement and violent emotion which docs not put one to sleep which 
makes no use of free associauon which virtually excludes a context of other 
actions and which especially with practice requires very little time brings 
about so momentous an effect It is legitimate to be surprised at the power 
of hypnotic suggestion 

The task which confronts a theory of hypnosis is roughly defined by 
the three foregoing pecul ant es Any such theory must explain ho\ ( 1 ) 
the hypnotic procedure brings about (2) the non volitional performance 
of acts that ord nanly require volit onal assistance and (3) the performance 
of acts outside the normal range of volit on 


Hypnotic Behavior as Goal Directed 
Striving 

When Charcot discovered that it was possible to reproduce the symptoms 
of hysteria by means of hypnosis he surm sed that the two phenomena 
were closely related indeed that they were aspects of the same underlyin'^ 
condition This dubious bond however was not sufficient to keep hypnosis 
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and hysteria long on an equal footing of medical interest Thus it happened 
that the theory of hypnotism lingered at the Salpetriere stage while the 
theory of hysteria advanced steadily from Charcot’s time to the present, 
becoming at last the basis for a neiv understanding of all neurotic conditions 
and the starting-point for modem dynamic psychology The central insigh 
which transformed the theory of hysteria was the idea that symptoms spring 
from strivings, that neurosis is an outcome of conflict among fundame" a 
impulses rather than a damaged state of the nervous system Such a view 
would have been impossible without the shll more basic ““gh 
parts of a person’s striving may take place unconsciously, ^ 

of his orgaLed picture of himself and his intentions In P^^nt 
these once radical notions have gradually worked thar way “ 

The benefits of this progress have been largely 
of hypnotism Two concepts and arnmamd 

understanding hysteria hut hteral and lifeless form 

with dynamic ideas, have persisted ,l,e „on volitional char- 

in hypnotic theory Automatism, invo ^ j persons are helpless 

acter of hypnotic behavior. ' .n verbal suggestion 

executants of the operators will a hypnotic phenomena, 

Dissociation, called upon to accoun be excluded from awareness 

and those instances when esses^mphes the subject to 

or when intentions fail to govern P dilTerent parts of his 

be m a state of temporary 

behavior take place independent y wi approximations, but 

These Ideas deserve „f hypnotism in swaddling clothes 

their prolonged survival keeps th *7 

when It should be grown to adult stature rnrts of psychology, needs 

The concept of striving, so useful m other p P 

to be applied in thoroughgoing as following statement 

person This application may be em striving, its most general goal 

hypnotic behavior IS meaningful, goa ^ contmuouj/> defined 

being to behave like a IrypnoUze ^ point of \icw is not 

by the operator and understood y been prcNTOUsly maintained by 

original with the present 20), and Dorcus (4), who 

Rosenow (23), Lundholm (15), “ facts subsumed under both 

have found it more satisfactoiy m exp person is seen not as an almost 

automatism and dissociation fToris can be wrought b> touching 

V.. winch strange effects^c ,,,„„an 


inanimate object, upon 


the right levers or tapping the ng t in behave m the difTcrcnt 

being vsho hears and understands and '' an hj-pothcsis should 

wa>s which are proposed to him a prt.fcrcnccs m psjchologica 

not, of course, depend upon ones ge j,>'pnotic behavior, on 

theor> It is the argument of and adcquitcK undcrstootl m no 

the face of it, can be adcquatcl) esen 
other v\av than ts coal directed striving 
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concept of stnv.ng to that of automaton. H>pnot,sts, ttho wnte the thconcs 
of hypnosts l.ave preferred to allocate all the stnving to “ 

Certam facts, to be sure, have always stood up to combat tlus attitude 
of omnipotence Many people cannot be hypnotized at all, and no caret 
operator embarks on his enterprise without assuaging the subject s natura 
fears and building up a feeling of confidence— w ithout trying, in o 
words, to set at rest antagonistic stnvings It lias long been known, ur 
more, that hypnotized subjects can successfull> resist, often if not always, 
suggestions which arc repugnant to their own deeper tendencies u 
spite of these hints hy^pnotists Ime rested comfortably with the idea th 
subjects, unless activated to some kind of resistance, functioned as passive 
instruments through which words were transformed into actions uc 
view IS maintained by Hull in the following words 

A true suggestion response is one in which the subjects own 
processes instead of becoming active cither m facilitating^ or resisting 
tendency to action naturally arising from the experimenters wor s, , 
passive so far as the particular act suggcsied is concerned T « 
dravval of the subjects symbolic activities would naturally leave his . 
relatively susceptible to the symbolic stimulation emanating continue 
from the experimenter (U, 397) 

This theory which is admittedly a modernized version of ideomotor ac 
tion requires considerable bolstering before it can explain how the hypno 
tists symbolic stimulation, even when m full possession of the subjects 
muscles can bring about effects which the subject’s own symbolic activities 
are powerless to achieve But it becomes still more inadequate when one 
recollects that hypnotized persons carry on long trams of activity, improvise 
details exert themselves to calculate and remember, and m general produ 
a complex pattern of behavior for which the initial suggestion is certain y 
not a sufficient cause or a sufficient explanation Hypnotized subjects ma 
substantial spontaneous additions to what is stated in the suggestion, ^ 
fact which marks the difference between automatism and a goal direc e 
striving to act as if hypnotized 

The shortcomings of automatism may be illustrated by a few examples 
which could be multiplied indefinitely Prince (22), Burnett (2), and others 
have reported experiments m which it was suggested to subjects that they 
perform difficult mental feats such as adding three place numbers m their 
heads or making unusual calculations like the number of seconds intervening 
between 10 43 and 5 13 o clock These and similar calculations were success 
fully made without awareness when other matters occupied the focus of at 
tention Even if they had been done wnthout this complicating feature, they 
would strain to the breaking point any acceptable meaning of automatism 
School teachers will surely not agree that when they ask children to solve 
a problem of addition a ‘ natural tendency ’ arises from their words wni 
in the absence of outright resistance, gets the problem solved To ta 
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another example, Enckmn (6) has reported a number of experiments in 
which post hypnotic suggestions svere framed in very general language, 
the details of their execution being left to the subjects For instance a 
subject was told that he would be bored by a conversation and that while 
trying to appear interested he would look around for distractions which 
might be used to end the tedium The subject executed the suggestion 
in spite of hindrances interposed by the assistants, choosmg an appropnate 
distrecuon and calling to his aid unconscious irony and a te Img slip o 
the tongue Once more the concept of automatism ^ 

place, the hypnotized person plays altogether too active and too discnmi 

natinff a part to be regarded m this light ntyom 

It I unnecessary to linger over this question excep to 
the backwardness of hypnotic theory and its subjection to 
The automatism theory arose at a time when there ^ “ 

he tivo distinct levels of »ehainor, the ^ dil 

and the level of reHex machinery S ^hyP ^ kind of 

not belong to the volitional level, it ^ recogniUon of the fact 

automatism This arrangement w^no ^ mtention, that it 

that such behavior took place witho P 

seemed to the subject himself ° broken down goal directed 

however, the dichotomy of ^^^areness or intention, and 

striving no longer necessarily imp hypnotic phenomena 

nothing, therefore, can be 

into the automaton category Hyr ^cepts as ideomotor action 

psychopathologists in putting i«i c Pj^ce m history, the concept 

2 Dmociatian In spite of present thinking about 

of dissociation has a distinctly ha Shevach (32) have 

hypnotism In another place the p dissociation has been mvokcd 

^evle^^ed in detail the several ways They ivere led to conclude 

to account for the phenomena o aspects of hypnosis and that 

that It aptl) descnbes only certain concept for understanding 

It no longer deserves to be hi-stcna came when Freud 

this state A crucial advance m e 
added the notion of striving to Janet s i 

. u „„ from a couEcmtal lack of capacity 
We do not derive the P*!''"' sjmhemc its cspenence but we 

on die part of the menial “PP^i^of oppismB menial forces we reco^uc 

explain It dynamically b, menial complex against the 

m It the result of an acme stnwn. 

Other (9) . , 

iTular adv’ancc ^hen the h>pno- 

The theory of hypnotism is entitled to a si suggestion is so 

tired person acts in a dissociated fastii 

framed tl, at separated stmmgs are requ.™ hypnotic 

Once again, we must justify 
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phcnomcin b> showniq lint the bcInMor ubtrh cvcmplifios diswcntion cnn 
be better understood ts goil directed slruing At first ghncp it mij,bt seem 
tint if t subject is nnde blind b) suggestion, this fact is uell described 
ns a dissociation of bis Msxnl s)-stcin SimiKrl), if one It^ is rendered 
insensitive to piin or if the events of the trance arc vvijicd out of 
memory it seems not inappropnatc to refer to dissociated svstems Again 
the post hypnotic performance of two simultaneous tasks surpnscs us 
mainly because of the apparent isolation of functions which we expect wall 
interfere with each other Rut a closer scrutiny of just what can be pro 
duced by hypnotic suggestion puts the problem in a new light It is 
quite easy for instance to dissociate not visual function as a whole but 
simply the perception of one person in a crowded room, or the perception 
of face cards in a spreadout pack or any other quite arbitrary fragment 
of the visual field Memory for the liypnotic trance is similarly divasiblc 
the subject may be. made to forget all but one incident, or to forget 
only one For such phenomena the concept of dissociation yields rapidly 
diminishing returns When tlic system which is dissociated ceases to be 
a plausible biological unit and becomes an arbitrary grouping of items 
plastic to wlntever suggestion the hypnotist happens to make, and freely 
changeable at his whim then the liypothcsis of striving fits the facts 
much more closely When you suggest an insensitivity,* as Lundholm 
(16) puts It your suggestion sets up an impulse to behave as if the 
insensitivity obtained 

There is still further reason for doubting the value of dissociation and 
preferring the concept of striving Dissociation implies a real insulation 
of one system from another, a boundary marked by amnesia and lack 
of interaction It is very easy to show, however, that the dissociated system 
is not insulated at all but instead exerts a constant influence on the total 
behavior To take one example let five of a dozen white cards on the table 
be marked with a small cross then suggest to the subject that he cannot 
see the marked ones and ask him to count the cards His total of seven 
can be arrived at only if he apprehends the cross marks and skips those 
cards in his count Such experiments work so well that onlookers become 
distrustful but the very same subjects can be exonerated from complicity 
by suggestions that cause them clearly to transcend their voluntary capacity 
It has been argued thus far that the concept of a goal directed striving 
to act like a hypnotized person accounts for the facts of hypnosis better 
than the notions of automatism and dissociation Automatism was held 
to be invalidated by the presence of substantial spontaneous additions to 
what is stated in the suggestions Dissociation was discredited by two find 
mgs (1) the biologically implausible arbitrary changeable nature of the 
systems alleged to be dissociated and (2) the active participation of the sup 
posedly insulated items in the total pattern of behavior It remains to point 
out certain ways m which the rejected concepts have corrupted the theory 
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of hypnotism and to show that the striving hypothesis makes a favorable 

'"TAppUcaUon of poal-i.ecUi sinning A typical mstance of h^notm 
suggestion, often used for purpoais of demonstration is catalepsy or s g- 
geSd immobility of one of the limbs The operator declares that the ex 
fended aim has become rigid, that it . .mpo.ible to move t, *at f h 
subject now makes the attempt he will find he cannot move it What hap 
pens IS described as follows by McDougall 

s . .11 ft..! m achieve a forbidden movement not 

And noiv the patient will npressarv effort, but because, 

merely because he cannot or w not ^ succeeds m innervating the 

when he mes to make the play and prevent die 

proper muscles, the „ manifested a certain sphtung of 

movement At this stage 1 , muscles of 

the personahty a conffict ^^^1 filling subject, the antagomstic 

one set obey the one pari, * personality, which understands and is 

=“ s r .1 i. 1" 

w. „ ...0,1 » — . • "i? * .-“.roS: "S 

exists anysvhere except m the thong t suggestions, but 

we can agree, ' understands an differently disposed, for 

tse do not need to assume tha , .. and his suggestion to 

It, too, has precisely “a„ogelher the fiction that the patient 

fad Realizing this, we can abolish aKogem puns 

IS divided and that the operator as ^ uu has fully understood the 
It appears instead that the hypno enacted a pattern of behavior 

operator’s intention and has su enn trymg and failing to bend it 

which consists of stiffening the arm, functioning as 

The subject is not dissociated, nor i hypnotized person, as this 

an automatism, he is striving to behave like hyP 

has just been defined by the operator ,h.s hypothesis for ihc 

It IS important to notice that m h>T>nosis nor accusing 

older ones we are not explaining awa) person exhibits surpnse, 

the subject of deception Often * the suggestion has taken 
sometimes even alarm, when he Hi ^ ^ up the 

clicct and that what be , pot realize, howeicr, is that 

pattern set b) the operator suggestion Had .1 been ''tni > 

.1 was not ■■truly” his will » “'j^'!‘’'"'/been pronounced an imnsccptiblc 
his will, he would hare succeeded, imo behaving like a 

subject, as happens in many cases . command to try to overcome 

hyimolized person is regnant, the o^ ^ subject secretly 

a suggestion calls for a token sp . justification for assuming l la 
hopes will not prevail Tlicrc , ppd intentions, or for sup- 

he docs not understand the “P'"''’” luflTfrem the total pattern and 
posing that one command can 
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attached to a separate part of his personality Tlic vain struggle of the 
hypnotized person is an instance of willing when you do not want your 
will to succeed a situation in which we need not be surprised to find voli 
tion smgulaily incfTectivc 

On the other hand even in this simple cvampic we do not propose 
to minimize the dilTercncc bctv\een hypnotic behavior and voluntary com 
phance m a wide awake, alert state The subjects surprise, the changes in 
his experience of intention the unwitting character of his collaboration all 
serve to remind us that hypnotic bcliavior, the striving to behave as if 
hypnotized takes place in an altered state of the person This assumption 
becomes still more necessary when we consider those phenomena which 
transcend the usual limit of volitional control Our hypothesis declares tliat 
anaesthesia for instance is a striving to behave as if part of the body 
were devoid of feeling We know that in the normal state, let us say m 
the normal hour at the dentists such a striving is doomed to failure 
As we shall see in a later section it is impossible to dispense vMth the idea 
of a hypnotic state which permits certain types of striving to achieve unusual 
success Our present argument claims no more than that hypnotic behavior 
if looked squarely m the face without preconceptions about the state, m 
evitably appears to be a goal directed striving 
We shall now pass directly to the end of the hypnotic trance and to 
the post hypnotic phenomena which have played so great a part m expen 
mental studies It is here that the notions of automatism and dissociation 
V ave worked their most disastrous effect Let us consider as an example 
the experiments of Messerschmidt (18) designed to test the alleged inde 
pendent operation of conscious and subconscious activities It was suggested 
to a subject in hypnosis that upon being awakened he would perform 
subconsciously a stated mental task After the awakening he was assigned 
a second task which in the nature of the case had to be performed simul 
taneously with the subconscious task permitting the investigator to measure 
interference between the two Erickson and Erickson (7) have recently 
exposed the serious misconception which underlay this work Messerschmidt 
supposed that she could initiate one task by suggestion given m hypnosis 
then wake the subject with amnesia and set in motion a second task dissoci 
ated from the first So firm was her belief in the reality of this dissociation 
that she did not feel it necessary to conceal from the hypnotized subject 
that a second task would be added after waking In reality therefore she 
gave a single post hypnotic suggesUon to perform two simultaneous tasks 
one of which was described forthwith and the other defined a little later 
The net result of this experiment was to disprove dissociation between two 
tasks wrongfully assumed m the first place to be dissociated As the Erick 
sons point out to suggest to the hypnotized subject that he will do one 
task subconsciously and another task consciously will serve only to elicit 
post hypnotic performances of both tasks and not a waking performance 
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of one, despite the greater degree of conscious ^awareness of it, uh.ch itself 

constitutes an additional post-hypnouc response „,,„i,, ,nto 

This CNample brings us to the reige of a far-reaching new insight into 

the nature of post-hypnotic behavior The argument 
as It happens, rests with the statement that when » 
post hypnotic suggestion he falls into ‘a 

notic trance” having various demonsUa W^ 

maining logical step and declare ^ sjed state Hypnotists glibly 
operator’s command to awaken is itse ffi because 

and none too modestly asmme that ‘''“ -^“terhojver, is a perfect 
they tell them to do so The "’told, in effect. Lt to 

example of post-hypnotic suggestion 

behave like a hypnotized person novv ,„„„dered as 

awake, except that any ons than remarks which he 

more nearly embodying the ope „esUons, and the subject 

may forthwith introduce There wi conversation Just how 

must open his eyes, move hypnotic state we can say only 

and when he really emerges fro ,h,s 

after we have looked ™°''° , ,us, awakened from hypnosis is 

point we maintain merely that a J ,y,3t his attempt to act 

still stnvmg to behave like a hyp .„,,rely successful, must be con 

awake, an attempt which is not 

sidered a specimen of post *'>'P"°’'°^ j*l^p„ouc amnesia Although the de- 
Similar considerations apply to post yp ,hc 

gree of forgetting can be muc pea point of post hypnotic 

absence of an altered state of the ,he trance were forgotten 

amnesia is a stnvmg to behave as i apparent to the subjects 

Often when the hypnosis has been ig remarks made when subjects 

themselves Following is a sheaf o spon ^ afterivards asked ivhat they 
with suggested post-hypnotic amnesi 
could remember of the trance 

j .<»>i I could remember, but I just 

(a) I fed that Iff. hough, hard enough I CO 


can’t get down to bm™™ go back over it 

(b) I haven’t “"f ^ ® memory 

(c) Something. s holding ta^my^ 


as far 


(c) Something IS holding 

(d) My mmd doesn t ,r„uble trymS “ i f 

(e I notice I have a lot "T' bts go off mto something else 

as the eye suggesuon and ihCT j think o the 

Cl^lyVc^oure-mt.'; .t-f-rfime’’ ” S-'f ^new and pardv 
me said ‘You know what « 

,b,ng-not that they could not 

These subjects all say essenually “ /ffort or susuun the acmnty 

remember, but that they could not 
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of remembering The striving to remember is inhibited b> the antagonistic 
striNing to act as if the trance ^\erc foi^ottcn, and tlic subject secretly sides 
with the latter tendency \\hich he rightly understands as corresponding to 
the hypnotist’s real desire 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that the argument of this 
section runs as follows the subject is ruled by a wish to behave like 
a hypnotized person, his regnant motive is submission to the operators 
demands, he fully understands at all times, in a welUconducted experiment, 
what the operator intends, and his behavior is a striving to put these 
intentions into execution Let us briefly examine one more expenment the 
implications of which are radically changed by this hypothesis 

Wells (28) argues that a hypnotized subject of good moral character 
can be forced by suggestion to commit a real crime Not wishing to he 
to his subject. Wells after putting him into hypnosis described explicitly 
each step of the experiment He was told that upon waking he would 
take a dollar from the experimenter’s coat which he would wrongly perceive 
as his own, he would then forget this episode, but on finding the dollar 
m his pocket would wrongly recall that it belonged to him and would 
spend It, finally, he would forget that he liad ever been hypnotized 
This experiment was completely successful, for several days the subject 
argued vehemently with accusing fnends that he had never been hypnotized 
and never stolen a dollar What conclusions can be drawn’ 

At the beginning the subject understood the whole procedure exactly 
as the reader understands it, he must have been perfectly aware that 
taking the dollar was part of the operator’s intention Wells assumes that 
somewhere along the way the subject’s understanding becomes divided 
that he loses the initial connection among his ideas, that the taking of 
the dollar becomes separated from the larger purpose of the experiment 
and therefore can be viewed in the light of a criminal action The thing 
which makes this assumption possible is the concept of dissociation, the 
idea that by suggesting an amnesia it is possible literally to divide the 
mind into insulated parts and to hold communication with them separately 
If instead we apply the concept of the present paper, it appears that 
the subject strove to behave like a hypnotized person as Wells defined 
It to him, that he acted as if he were dissociated because this was part 
of the definition, and that no proof has here been furnished that a subject 
could be forced to commit a crime if he had reason to suppose that 
it really was a crime 

Whatever the merits of this question, it cannot be decided until hypnotism 
becomes, as was remarked before, a sophisticated chapter in social psychol 
ogy, with attentive consideration for the mterplay of motives and intentions 
between subject and hypnotist The subject knows what is going on, infers 
the intentions and hopes of the operator, and he does his best to oblige 
Even when we urge him beforehand to resist us, or afterwards coax him 
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to remember what we have ordered him to forget, he decides as best he 
can what we really want and he strives to give it to us 

The hypothesis of goal-directed staving, however, does not and cannot 
alone eX the phenomena of hypnotam as were 

previous section It cannot tell us how the hypnotized Pe^n a^end 
L normal realm of volition, how his experience ’ 

or how the procedure for inducing hypnosis leads to such "P”'”' ^ 

So far we l.L argued only ufuneXed 

Striving, Me must now consider how this smvii g 

degree of success 


Hypnosis as an Altered State of the Person 

In a recent review of experimental J™7hi hj^notm 

attention to sharp differences of ^ ^ conational hypothesis 

state In one camp he plac« ‘hose “ho^a^herej^^^ 

Similar to the one advanced m oreanic changes which result 

he puts those who contend ‘h®* ‘ ,ant alteration m the behavior 

from hypnotic suggestion argue „ ^l,gves, can be diagnosed better 
mechanism The factors involve , -jmenence than from those on the 
‘from expenments on autonomic processes” Reviewing 

more spectacular, but more P / . jj^at ‘ the weight of testimony 

a number of contradictory reiwrts, e content of sensed stimulations 
seems to point to an actual c ange i merely to a changed 

as the result of hypnotic sugges on, evidence has been accumu- 

attitude towards the stimulations sense execute suggestions which 

lated showing that the hypnotized pew volitional 

in a normal waking state would le vv theories which depend 

control These findings offer a fornu “ eontinues, ‘ these explanations 
wholly on conation “After all, ^oug ^ the expemnenter 

amount to saying that the I*** inhibition or dissociation (if issoa- 

and with himself They would put the mn^^ ,he kind 

ation IS admitted) at very high m g unlikely that the 

of changes which can be produced, i. see 

explanation belongs at this leve non of factors are destined to pass 

All theories which involve an inK mind seems 

through a long adolescence of stom ^nd go dm™ 

to abhor complexity, prefernng explanation Arguments ove 

fighting tor some simple and «>verm^ P ^ ^„„ure, appeal to som^ 
and mmd, heredity and -viromen. <,upuss,onate search 

dung m human nature which is no. *e di unul outgrownng 

for Lth The theory of hyP"Ofi^^'“..",3,e;..t considers the possibility 

the dialectic dichotomy of "staving 
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of interaction There is no law of nature which declares that hypnosis 
may not be at one and the same time a goal-directed striving and an 
altered state of the organism On the contrary, it is upon this view of 
the matter that we should insist, because only in this way is it possible 
to reconcile the otherwise conflicting data The hypothesis of goal directed 
striving, moreover, gives us a new and valuable perspective in which to 
study the hypnotic state It is to be regarded as a state in which certain 
kinds of striving, normally associated with volition, take place without the 
usual volitional experiences and achieve effects outside the usual realm 
of volition Its chief peculiarity is its effect on goal directed striving 

Ever since the concept of magnetic force fell into disrepute, it has been 
assumed that hypnotic technique created an altered state of the person 
At one time or another a long list of distinguishing characteristics has 
been assigned this state, but here modem research has taken a heavy toll 
Reviewing the literature in 1926, Young (34) dismissed catalepsy, post 
hypnotic amnesia, and exclusive rapport of subject with operator, showing 
that all of these are the result of suggestion and do not neccssanly appear 
if appropriate suggestions arc not made To the discard pile Hull (U) 
m 1933 added the lowering of sensory thresholds, pointing out that, while 
subjects believe themselves to possess whatever heightened sensitivities 
have been suggested to them, actual measurement fails to reveal a significant 
departure from normal levels Even more important than these findings 
IS the demonstration through a convincing senes of experiments, that hyp 
nosis IS not a form of sleep Older waters, bent upon reassuring timid 
clients made much of the outward likeness between sleep and hypnosis 
and suggestions of drowsiness appear in the great majority of techniques 
for inducing the latter state In reality, however, there is little resemblance 
between the two In a very neat experiment Bass (1) has shown that 
the knee jerk and the voluntary pressing of a key in response to a bell, 
actions which disappear quite early in true sleep, remain unchanged through 
out a deep hypnotic trance Other investigators have measured pulse and 
respiraUon rates brain potentials, and electneal resistance of the skin m 
hypnotized persons finding that none of these measurements shows the 
changes characteristic of sleep (3 13, 14) Physiologically the hypnotized 
subject IS awake, not asleep, a fact which appears less remarkable when 
one recalls the feats of problem solving and calculation which have been 
known to take place in hypnosis 

The trend of research has thus been to denude the hypnotic state of 
Its once extensive vesture of distinguislnng characteristics What remains 
of its former majesty’ The answer is simple,’ wntes Hull (11) ‘ 

only thing which seems to characterize hypnosis as such and which gives 
any justification for the practice of calling it a ‘state is its generalized 
hypersuggestibihty The difference between the hypnotic state and the 
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normal is, therefore, a quantitative rather than a qualitative one Re- 
sponsiveness to suggestions emanating from other people, to “prestige sug- 
gestion,” IS a very common phenomenon but this is not the distinguishing 
mark, “the essence of hypnosis lies m the fact of change in suggestibility 
m the experimental fact of a rfa/1 m the upward direction which 
may result from the hypnotic procedure ” j Hypnotic hypersuggestibili y 
has a relative and not an absolute significance 

In these statements hypnosis is reduced to its barest possible meaning 
a state of relative hypersuggestlbility brought about by certam artfe a 
techniques Simple as it sounds, this definition easily covers *e -ntial 
phenomena insensitivity to pain, increased muscular capacity, 
hypermnesia, non-intentional performance of actions usually 
Z, all the;e are instances of hypersuggesnbility But it 
hopeful to suppose that the elevation of this concern 

would much simplify bm"not for its defining 

of suggestion may be admired for its ^ aid a number 

power If by calling hypnosis '“Sgestw" 

of well formulated tacts concerning n Unfortunately such is 

would be considerably straightened an , f. a r--g ^^s task much as 

not the case, and the theory of hypnotism is left to face its 

“There are two ways in which the natura o^^He ^ 

profitably mvestigated „„^3l, comparing the range and 

asking ourselves how it differs irom ^ ^ execute vol- 

quahty of hypnotic behavior with ^J^ider how hypnosis is brought 

untarily the same acts The other ” ^ significance of the procedure 

about and how it is terminated, to e produced Inasmuch as 

and to deduce therefrom the nature ° along the 

both speculation and experimentation ^ emphasize the benefits 

first than along the second line, it is app p „„„ of the hypnotic pro 
which might accrue from a more ^a better-tilled field, under- 

cedure We shall first, however, loot orieny ^ preface, 

taking not to review it but merely j ’,he findmgs 

the problems involved and the appar t.ypnosi' are those m which there 
The most impressive phenomena o ^ j^jgh attracting power of 
IS a transcendence of voluntary capaci £j.ojn the true nature of the 
these phenomena has drawn attention a\ release of hidden 

problems and led to fantastic specu a of hypnotic behavior, 

powers Little has been said about ^ lhan in the norma! state 

the things which are done less well he is literal and senous 

The hypnotized person lacks alet^ess to have lost all sense o 

in his execution of the operators w , ’ po^tjonate intensit), and pap 
the ludicrous, pursues one goal 
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little attention to matters and impressions which he outside this purpose 
He seems to have a contracted frame of reference, and above all he lacks 
initiative, lying pcrfectl) quiet and even dropping off to sleep if the operator 
stops proposing lines of action It may well be that suitable tests of per- 
formance demanding alertness, decisions, and quick complex judgments 
would outline a sphere of achievement in which hypnotized persons made 
reliably poorer scores The hypnotic state is not a super state, it is simply 
an altered state 

Perhaps the best way to conceive of this problem is to use a topographical 
analogy Suppose we draw two regions, one including the behavior which 
can be produced, the functions which can be controlled, in the hypnotic 
state, the other enclosing the capacities of the normal state These two 
regions of course, will overlap, but not completely coincide, at either 
edge of the diagram will be a zone which belongs to only one region 
To this statement we may add the conception that in light hy'pnosis the 
overlap with the normal region is at its greatest, growing progressively 
less as the subject passes toward profound somnambulism It may now be 
stated that the task of research is to establish the detailed geography of 
these regions, to find out on the one hand exactly what capacities can 
be transcended, on the other what powers are distinctly reduced, and 
in both cases the measurable extent of these changes 
Research into these matters has not been idle, at least one important 
general statement can be drawn from the accumulated results It appears 
to be approximately true that the boundary of functions which can be 
more effectively controlled under hypnosis lies parallel to the boundary 
for normal volition Certain functions which he wholly outside the realm 
of volitional influences are also inaccessible to hypnotic suggestion, but others 
which may be regarded as semivoluntary can be surprisingly transcended 
m the hypnotic state Let us take as an example Sears* (25) investigation 
of hypnotic anaesthesia Here the attempt was made to abolish various nor- 
mal reactions to a painful jab on the calf of the leg by suggesting that tiie 
leg was anaesthetic Verbal report, facial flinch, and changes in respiration, 
all of which are at least partly voluntary, were almost completely eliminated, 
but the characteristic rise in pulse rate was reduced only 77 per cent 
variability of pulse 50 per cent, and the galvanic skin reaction no more 
than 22 per cent These achievements of hypnotic suggestion of course, 
greatly exceed the capacities of the normal state, m a control experiment 
Sears was able to show that voluntary inhibition of reaction to pain does 
not present a picture even remotely resembling the reaction under true hyp 
notic anaesthesia ” But it will be noticed that the further one gets from a 
volitional function the smaller is the effect of hypnotic suggestion A simi 
lar trend can be observed in experiments on the extent of post hypnotic 
amnesia Hull, under whose direction the experiments w ere performed sum 
manzes the results as follows 
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[The subjects] uniformly deny any recollection of trance events l e 
as tested by general symbolic recall amnesia is 100 per cent By detailed 
specific recall this amount of amnesia B reduced for nonsense material 
probably to about 97 per cent By the relearmng method amnesia falls to 
?pproxiLtely 50 per cent Manual habits 'earned m the stylus mare show 
bv^the relearning method an amnesia aUo of about 50 per cent W 
specific training in arithmetical addition and general 

nonsense material the amount of post hypnotic amnesia is reduced to zero 

(11 155) 

Thus as one passes from specific learned content to the 
results of practice the effec.tveness of hypnotic suggestion dedmes Jo 
this conclusion are may add one more observation that “f L-dMj fS) 
who showed that with suggested blindness a 
usual pupillary reflex but no eye movements 
halluciLtion of a flashing light there were 

reflex ^ trend of all aiTs 

LTo^Xd nr fits Its own limits seem always to he at a 

not too great distance beyond those of VO mon^^^^ conceived as an 

We have seen in this '«hon ‘ „h,ch is a change in 

altered state of the person the ' U ^onie respects the 

the success achieved by certain k distinctly 

hypnotized person is inferior to control But this transcendence 

transcends the usual boundaries of bewildering when i e 

appear less remarhable and out of those 

notice that it consists of a ^ capricious disregard for their 

boundaries in certain directions ra nprson is neither unintelligible 

existence The hypnotic alterauon of the person 
nor immeasurable 


Significance of the Procedure for Inducing 
Hypnosis 

wthout thinking about the procedure 
It IS difficult to think about hypnons \ inspection of these procedures 

by which It IS induced and terminate . re of the hypnotic state That 

might well be expected to reseal t c extraordinary vanety 

■t has not already done so is doubtless techniques 

of methods for which success is claim „ factor 

to which one or another operator P-"* " methods There appear 

out the features which are common universal winch 

to be at least two features which are ^^nn if they are not com 

certainly assist the process of and the reduction of sensory 

Pletely indispensable these are (1) n: ^ administers tlie suggestions 

input and (2) the presence of an ope 
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So obvious are these conditions that they often escape the searching ex- 
animation they deserve 

We may pause for a moment to defend the assertion that these factors 
are well-nigh universal in hypnotic techniques As regards the first, it is 
true that people can be hypnotized in a standing position and without 
closing the eyes Hull, in fact, considers such a method under certain 
circumstances “perhaps the most effective of any,” but this effectiveness 
depends on the following instructions 

I direct him to look steadily into my eyes and to think of nothing but 
sleep, to relax his muscles all over, e\ en so much that his knees bend a htt e 
and his legs scarcely hold him up (11, 32) 

Relaxation is thus included, even with the upright posture, and reduction 
of sensory input is achieved by steady optical fixation Wells (27) uses 
a technique designated "waking hypnosis,” the success of which must be 
apparent to all who have witnessed it, but even here, although suggestions 
of drowsiness and sleep are scrupulously avoided, the subjects are instructed 
to close their eyes and to attend carefully to the operator It can be 
safely stated that nine out of ten hypnotic techniques call for reclining 
posture, muscular relaxation, and optical fixation followed by eye closure 
The presence of an operator who administers the suggestions is similarly 
well-nigh universal The possibility of auto-hypnosis cannot be denied, but 
there are very few procedures for self-hypnosis which do not start with 
training by an operator It is apparently much easier to talk yourself into 
getting better and better if someone else has first suggested it to you 
Let us now briefly rehearse a standard hypnotic technique to see exactly 
\vhat takes place In the first place, the operator must make the subject 
willing to participate in the event, he must make sure of the favorable 
motives without which hypnosis cannot take place, for he is certain to 
fail “if a pattern of needs is aroused which dispose the subject unfavorably 
toward hypnosis” (31) Having elicited a willingness to be hypnotized, 
he asks the subject to he down and relax his muscles, perhaps darkens 
the room, fatigues and then excludes vision, and lowers his voice to ^ 
quiet monotone Vision thus becomes inoperative, kinaesthesis is much re 
duced by immobility, and audition is more or less focussed on a single 
stream of impressions The operator meanwhile talks about drowsiness and 
sleep, but it is doubtful %vhether these remarks function as true suggestions, 
since the steps already taken are exactly those which anyone might use 
to permit drowsiness and sleep to overtake him in their own natural way 
The onset of a little real drowsiness would appear to be an indispensable 
condition for producing hjTmosis for Uie first time, although trained subjects 
can pass into the state without these leisurely preliminaries 

At this point the operator introduces his first unmistakable suggestion, 
such as that the ejelids are stuck down and cannot be opened If 
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trial this proves to be the case, the subject is regarded as being in the 
hypnotic state It should be observed, however, that there are not two 
but rather four possible outcomes of this first real suggestion The first 
IS that the subject will open his eyes when challenged to try, in which 
case It will be admitted that hypnotism has failed Another outcome is 
that the subject will make the attempt, perhaps in a rather vigorous manner 
with visible movements of the surrounding musculature, but fail to open 
his eyes A third possibility is that the subject svill make no apparent 
effort to open the eyes, he wall have to be urged repeatedly to try, and 
in the end make perhaps some slight flicker m the surrounding muscles 
as a token to satisfy the operator These two outcomes co^espond to what 
the author has called elsewhere (29) the active or alert and the passive typ 
of hypnotic trance The subject m the passive state may be regarded as 
essentially too drowsy to move, drowsiness has progresse ar 
that he IS distinctly disinclined “ ,^7^ r“ng, 

a total failure to respond, the subject acts -sVpn 

and awakens with a start when gently shaken e as e j 

hence not m any kind of hypnotic state, an h. 

It IS implied m this description that Uvnnotist in order 

wide-awake state through drowsmess to .und^ 

to succeed, must bring his ' him there and prevent him from 

to a light drowsiness, but * °P ^ 7ve trance or drop 

getting mote sleepy, otherwise he wi g H hypnotized 

off to sleep altogether We kn^ f-t -nv ^Lrflte- 

person is not asleep, that his bodily sta ^ essential in pro- 

less, ,t appears that a dash f^^rother way can we explain the reported 
ducmg the hypnotic state, and m n hypnotizing have 

good effects of sedative drugs when 

'‘“W {‘2*) the importance of the hypnotist 

We are notv m a position to me 

and to explain why he is all but indisp motivational state he 

state Apart from the instruction he present without him — he 

brings about— both of which might be esse ^ ^^bject awake, allowing him 
serves the very vital purpose of keeping e “pegging” 

to relax and give himself up to ting a lapse into real sleep 

this drowsiness in a light stage an pr® himself at this state and 

A. person may learn through pracuce o almost invanably needs 

thus become adept at self hypnosis, ut a curious point halhsa) be- 

assistance if he is to arnve and of the hypnotist, then, is to 

tween sleepiness and alertness The rst u continuum 

keep the subject from sliding around on second function, which is 

This he does in the course of execuUng senses 

to keep up a moderate degree of that they do their best 

remain relatively closed Subjects ng Y 
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to go to sleep but are prevented from doing so by the operator’s stream 
of talk We must remember at this point that it is not a matter of indiffer* 
ence what the operator says the ui^ent character of his words, their power 
to keep the subject attentive in spite of his drowsiness, lies not in their 
volume, not even in their relative volume, but in the fact that they consist 
of requests, commands, and suggestions which in turn convey the vMshes 
and intentions of the hypnotist By the measures which he takes to exclude 
distraction, and especially by his words, the operator tries to maintaui 
a state of mono motivation, a focal press of dominance, and the subject 
IS given little alternative except to continue the deference which made 
him susceptible in the first place or else to display a resistive autonomy 
which under the circumstances could hardly be distinguished from 
aggression In short, the operator’s words, far from being lifeless syllables, 
are loaded with his hopes and washes, they act on the subject with the 
force of another’s hopes and wishes which through him may be either 
gratified or frustrated We cannot understand h)T3nosis without bearing 
in mind the motivational field in which it takes place The dual function 
of the operator is to prevent the deepening of drowsiness and to keep 
regnant the wish to behave like a hypnotized person 
The importance of relaxation and the restnction of sensory input probably 
lies m their relation to drowsiness When we know more about drowsiness 
and can state more precisely the changes which go with it we shall be 
able to advance considerably our knowledge of the hypnotic state Here 
we shall offer only one very general hypothesis the peculiarities of hypnob® 
behavior discussed earlier, the involuntary feeling, the literal, humorless 
manner, the un self consciousness, inattentiveness, and poor subsequent 
memory, can all be plausibly related to the changes which take place 
in drowsiness When a person is drowsy, his images and experiences tend 
to become more vivid, more concrete, and more absolute Abstract processes 
and complex frames of reference seem to be highly vulnerable to fatigue 
The operator avails himself of this vulnerability, reduces as far as possible 
the perceptual supports which might serve to sustain a wider frame of 
reference, bids the subject relax his mind as well as his body, and thus 
encourages drowsiness to take a small toll from the higher integrative 


processes 

It is significant that one of the commonest complaints of unsusceptible 
subjects IS that they could not foi^et the situation as a whole, could not 
stop thinking how absurd it was to be lying there on the couch, 
their friends would say afterwards, how unreasonable the suggestions 
sounded, how humiliated they would be to have their wills overcome 
Such comments, m so far as they are not simply signs of unfavorable 
motivation, imply that the frame of reference has refused to contract, 
that in spite of external circumstances there remains an internal alertness 
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to “other considerations” which is the opposite of drowsiness and the enemy 
of successful hypnosis 

It would be profitable to follow up the idea that hypnosis involves some 
slight degree of functional decortication, of a kmd, however, which is pro- 
duced by relaxation and quieting rather than by drugs, operation, or 
strong emotion All thinking along this line must be limited, of course, 
by tno facts, that the hypnotized person is in no true sense asleep and 
that he remains capable of fairly active mental operations There woul 
appear to be endunng value, nevertheless, in the hypothesis of lovvered func- 
tioning, of activity a little removed from the alert, wide awake, self-conscious 
level which we ordinarily consider the best of po^ible mental sta 
Physiology has accustomed us .0 the idea that the highest centers a e 

rnainly inhibitory in accustomed 

communication with the autonomic system, as in the " J 

orders, and even with certain 

in conversion hysteria ^ ^level orunconsc.ous strivings, enjoying 

between the level of volition and the levei control The 

some of the privileges of the latter - 

two hypotheses here discussed, "'' ‘Tioderate degree of Linhibition, while 
tional field and the production of a mod ° ,he direction 

they by no means exhaust the problems yp 

m which the scientific caravan should mwe jnanner of terminating 

In an earlier section it was proposed th^ t 
hypnosis required rather drastic rwonsi e ^ constrains the 

must be regarded as itself a post hyP-o^ ,, .f he were 

subject, still docile to the operator s wi hypnotic state in the 

awake We need not assume that he xssu s,mal But the new sug- 

fraction of a second required for t e involves certain conditions 

gestion which the hypnotist has unwitting y 8 ^ rapidly, 

'vhich of themselves gradually wpe out e suggestions waiting 

no doubt, when there are no further pos ^ y eyes must 

to be performed Upright posture mus ^ hypnotist relinquishes his 
be opened, conversation must be ma e, an^ jonnnance This withdrawal 
position as sole speaker and focal ^nroducing hypnosis in the first 

of all the conditions deemed essentia or frame of reference 

place makes it impossible for the su jec though, as is often 

contracted and to remain m the hypno i hypnotic situation 

die case, he would prefer to do so Jus jhe subject gradually 

as a whole, rather than specific su^^tion, situation as a whole, 

into the hypnotic state, so it is the gradually bongs him out of it 

^ther than the command to awaken, w 
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Summary 

In the forward march of psychological theory hypnotism has fallen to 
the rear, unable to shed the conceptual baggage of a past age. The present 
paper has attempted to lighten this load so that hypnotism will be en- 
couraged to take its place as a chapter in social psychology and as a means 
of investigating the structure of personality. 

A theory of hypnotism is called upon to explain the following facts: 
(1) that the hypnotized person can transcend the normal limits of volitional 
control, (2) that he behaves without the experience of will or intention, 
without the self-consciousness, and without the subsequent memory which 
under the circumstances one would expect, and (3) that these changes 
in his behavior occur merely because the hypnotist says so. 

As a first step it is proposed that hypnotic behavior be regarded as 
a meaningful, goal-directed striving, its most general goal being to behave 
like a hypnotized person as this is continuously defined by the operator 
and understood by the subject. Such a view replaces the older notions 
of automatism and dissociation which have persisted in a peculiarly rigid 
and unenlightened form to the great detriment of hypnotic theory. Reasons 
for preferring the hypothesis of goal-directed striving are found by a direct 
inspection of typical hypnotic phenomena. The application of the hypothesis 
puts several of these phenomena in a quite new light, particularly th® 
post-hypnotic behavior which has played such a prominent part in experi- 
mental studies. The subject, it is held, is ruled by a wish to behave lil^® 
a hypnotized person, his regnant motive is submission to the operators 
demands, he understands at all times what the operator intends, ai^d 
his behavior is a striving to put these intentions into execution. In order 
to explain the peculiar character and surprising success of the hypnotic 
striving, however, it is necessary to conceive of hypnosis as an altered 
state of the person. 

The hypnotic state can be profitably investigated in two ways: (1) di- 
rectly, by comparing the range and quality of hypnotic behavior ^vith that 
of a person trying to perform voluntarily the same acts, and (2) indirectly, 
by considering how it is brought about and terminated. The first problem 
has been the topic of considerable investigation in which it is possible 
to discern a definite and important trend: hypnotic transcendence of the 
usual boundaries of volitional control consists of a roughly measurable 
pushing out of those boundaries in certain directions rather than a capricious 
disregard for their existence. As one passes from semi-voluntary functions 
such as respiration and eye-movements to completely involuntary acts lik® 
pulse, pupillary reflex, and galvanic skin response, the effects of hypnotic 
suggestion grow smaller. 

llic procedure for inducing hypnosis has received little attention as a 
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means of studying the nature of the hypnotic state The two factors which 

appear to be common to all techniques are (1) relaxation and a reduction 

of sensory input, and (2) the presence of an operator who administers 

the suggestions The operator is indispensable because he prevents the subject 

from passing from light drowsiness into real sleep and because e maintain 

a continuous motivational pressure, a focal press of dominance 

and the restriction of sensory input are conducive to rowsmess an 

m turn may be conceived as a slight lowering o u^nc lona 

effect of which is dismhibitory, so that m certain ways the range of actio 

accessible to the hypnotic striving is increased It is at 

such lines, keeping step with advances in psychopathology, p y gy, 

motivation, that the theory of hypnotism should press orwar 
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I Introduction 

the fact of hypnotism, but adequate 

Science has gradually come to acccp ^ to 

explanations of it are anting sfa . aspects of the phenomenon 

recognize that there are Uvo qui e hvpnotic process and the hyp- 

to describe and to understand and physiological levels 

notic state These differ on both p^ho ^ the external 

The interrelationships between the su J » induction and the state 

uorld are not tlie same dunng ^ pii-siolog) of the tuo phases 
of hypnosis itself Nor is the ^ this communication 

identical These differences wiH be co ^ ^.orkers in the field, 

Probably no definition of hypnotism state itself with cer- 

especially since it is not easy a j^ious simulation It is necessary, 

tainty, nor to rule out conscious an jgfinition by accurate description, 

therefore, to approximate the clanty ” meUiods aud by mcasurc- 

hy analogies where necessary, y un scientific methodology c\cn in 

menu whereter possible Tins -s sorbing defimuon, an hypothesis 

more precise fields, and " df Y*® ^ 

to be proved 

„v 100. 
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II. The Process of Induction 

The subject who has been hypnotized many times inevitably develops 
certain automatic or conditioned reflexes, by which a short cut is established 
to the hypnotic state In such an individual the process of induction has 
lost the very features which are its essence in an untrained subject The 
phenomena can best be studied, therefore, in the slow-motion picture of 
the hypnotic process as it takes place m a novice It is characteristic of 
the onset of the hypnotic state that the subject appears to lapse into “sleep 
while maintaining at least one senson motor contact with the outside world, 
and further that by the gradual elimination of other sensori-motor relation 
ships the hypnotist becomes for a time the sole representative of or bridge to 
the outer world The paradigma of this condition is the infant who is 
crooned to sleep in his mother’s arms, and who sleeps soundly as long 
as the rocking and crooning persist but who ^vakens the moment they 
cease or the individual who sleeps m a railroad tram and wakens each 
time the tram stops In both instances, m some way responsiveness is reduced 
to every sensory inflow except one The subject ‘ sleeps” with one senson 
motor channel open, with one ear on the noises of the tram or on hw 
mother’s voice , or as the saying goes, “with one eye on the clock ’ He 
becomes a telephone switchboard with only one plug in, or a castle sur 
rounded by a moat with every drawbridge up but one {Cf Bierman 
( 1 ) ) The psychophysical mechanism of this process will be described later 

Ontogenetically the hypnotic process can be viewed as a phenomenon 
of regression m that it approaches the senson motor state of an infant 
in the first weeks of life Naturally, in the hypnotic process this regression 
cannot divest itself completely of all that has been acquired subsequently) 
but the expression of all later expenences is channeled through this earlier 
mechanism 

According to this description, the onset of the hypnotic state can be 
defined as a condition of partial sleep, m which one or two open channels 
of senson motor communication are maintained between the subject and 
the outside world A consideration of the full implications of this fact 
makes it possible to explain the transition to the fully developed hypnotic 
state Aisareness of self as distinct from the world which impinges from 
without depends in its ultimate analysis upon multiple avenues of communi- 
cation The fewer are the open channels and the more completely is the 
subject restricted to one a\cnue of impression, the less clearly difTerentiated 
will be the boundanes between his “Ego” and the external world Thus 
at the outset a state is created m which each successive sensory stimulus 
from the hyTinotist operates less and less as though it reaches the subjcc’ 
from the outside world instead, the incoming stimuli become indistmgmsb- 
able from the self, seemingly as endogenous as the subject’s owm thoughts 
and feelings Once the subject is going “under,” it is only m a purely 
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gcognphiCTl sense lint the soicc of the li>pnotist is in influence from 
tlie outside Siibjeelieels it is rvpenenced mtlicr ns nn estension of the 
siilijcets ossn psjeliic tiroccss Tlie li>pnolists words arc the nucleus of 
tliouglits tint till, subject is tbmhini; die lijpnotists commands become 
his own sixintineous punxises esen to die point of acquiring the ambi 
s-alence of iiiiirotic conHicts Tins dissolution of Ego toundaries creates 
a psicholosgical state which is analogous to that brief period in early infancy 
in which the mother's breast in the niotith of the infant is psychologic y 
a part of that infant far more than bis own toes and liands as mud. 
a ^art of die infants hgo as is l.is own mouth It is this d.s»lm,on 
of Ego boundaries that gists the hypnotist Ins apparent P”"" ■ 

1 . 1 , ' commands do not o,. crate as something reaching he f™” 

the oiiuide, demanding subunssiseness To the suhjeet they are Ins 

thoughts ind goals, 1 part of lumself ‘ .nm^ulnt 

To be stnctlj accurate these staU.ncnts must be 
No single sensory modality is essential to the 

In blindness and deafness, for instance the two ‘'7'"“"' XsTl 

may be lost or may 1« ™77“)|?„“I;;^‘EgrUnder all such conditions, 
ment or tnatiUcnancc of a diffcrcniiaico ^s e,nd the Etro 

howese, muluple shin and -.croeept^ 
which develops in spite of the lack of 

persists m spite of their loss is an J eness of the blind 

this are the paranoia of '''' ’ V,„„„ „,„tI and auditory types 

A subtler manifestation is the difleren ,, 

Eurthcrmorc, in the induction JP j,,„ 5 „ry modality to remain 
impossible for alTerent impulses from a y g drawbridge quickly 

isolated The trafTic winch enters over the single op 

scatters to all of the other closed SaJj ,].c middle as if the internal 
castle This makes it appear to the wa . j, „ had entered over all 
traffic came from many directions an as = „ istmg central pathways 
of the drawbridges Thus by integration wi ^ unified espenence 

of association the new impressions ccom fused In this way it 

m which the past and the ‘"’""^'“‘J'/m-pnotic state the Ego boundaries 
comes about that in the induction ® ^ between Ego Past 

are blurred both as to the outer world time sense which 

and Ego Present The disturbance m >e ^^5 becomes 

occuia under hypnotism, m dreams and m amnes. 

„ H t in the psychoanalytic sense 
■Ego „ used here not m ■« W"'" wl ch the mdividunl .1 partly 

to indicate that a.pect of the P'^'/wheh embraces , “7 S,, 
conscious and partly “Lins by means of which the individual 

activit cs of the psychophysiolos.cal appara.u 

relates himself to external teal nes ,„„oduced by Federn refers 

The term Ego boundar e. ^lairld wlb* ’ 1,^ *0 Ego 

boundary between an inner instantly changes and w ic 
Ue olTach individual ““^ou. 
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understandable, and ligbt is shed on Freud’s repeated statement that un 
conscious processes know nothing of time As with the boundary between 
the Ego and the outer world, the realization of time and its passing depends 
upon multiple modalities and intensities of senson-motor activity 

Many years ago the French philosopher, Etienne Bonnot de Condillac 
(1715-1780), recognized this erasure of the boundaries of the Ego i\hich 
would occur in an individual with only one active sensory modality In 
his treatise on sensation (Pans and London, 1754, (7)), he created a 
fantasy of a “statue” of a man who possessed one sense alone — the sense 
of smell He described how such an individual would be incapable of 
recognizing objects as things ^^hlch had being outside of himself, and how 
each smell sensation would seem to him to be himself The statue would 
be each new odor that reached it, unable to distinguish between a source 
within itself and a source outside of itself Within the limits to which 
the ‘ statue’ could ‘ remember” such experiences, Condillac noted that there 
would be variations in the relation of activity and passivity towards experi- 
ence, the statue being relatively passive towards a current experience and 
relatively active towards the recollection of the same odor out of the past 
Evidence for this point of view is seen m many well known psychological 
facts For instance, in daily life the degree of organization of sensory data 
constantly delimits the boundary between imagery and hallucination, which 
IS another aspect of Ego functions In dreams we accept as normal the 
occurrence of visual and auditory images of hallucinatory vividness, but 
It IS m sleep alone that it is “normal” to have such hallucinations to 
wit, only when the corrective and comparative data from distance receptors 
are not active In contrast, during waking states even the most normal 
individuals can have varying degrees of hypochondriacal illusions or halluci- 
nations, because proprioceptive sensations from the body lack the clear 
definition of those which are mediated by the exteroceptor apparatus, and 
therefore are less able to correct the pseudo-sensory creations of the 
imagination 

Thus the restriction of sensori motor relationships, which is the nuclear 
phenomenon of the induction phase of the hypnotic process, explains both 
the apparent suggestibility of automatic passivity, and the intensity of the 
sensory components of the images and memories which subsequently may 
flow through the mind dunng moments of hypnagogic reverie In this 
state, as m dreams, emotional and sensory images out of the past are revivi 
fied with undiluted intensity because of the lessened opportunity to make 
comparisons \vith actual concurrent sensations * Furthermore, whereas m 


’ This comment on the relative degrees of activity and passivity in remembennS 
and experiencing respectively, u of considerable interest to analysts 
*An incompletely defined or integrated experience creates a kind of vacuum 
which can be resolved by additional perceptual values either by unconscioi* 
synthesis or conscious expIoraUon 
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dream states the sensory data are almost exclusnel> those of the projective 
distance receptors {, e visual and auditory), m hypnagogic reveries, olfac- 
tory, gustatory, tactile, and kmaesthetic memories can likewise escape all 
customary repressive influences and therefore are e^CTience vvi excep 
tional vividness (Cf Silberer (22), Moore (19) ) This 
a pathway to many otherwise inaccessible memories (Kubie and Margolin 

'’sui an obscuring of Ego boundaries, so dramatic in its 
when It IS total, is frequently encountered m 

phenomenon, the manifestations of which are subtle and ^ “ 

Lrm It IS of universal importance in the developmental P ° 

hood, in normal dreams and reveries, and m the ceaseless influence 

unrecognized automatic <,f hypnosis seems to be an 

In other respects as ^ell, the ind i u inH is deoendent 

exaggeration of but not a departure froi^nonna^ e^ 

upon no abnormal of maximal attention, al- 

physiologically as nothing more tha conditions, a phenomenon 

though reached rarely obseUtl of better 

which could be predicted by ,,^5 been described by Pavlov 

known everyday occurrences Its m ,he central nervous 

as the formation of a concentrate ‘^eiUtory processes— or, as Pavlov 
system, Mith surrounding areas of n 
^sould call It, of inhibition (Kubie(l ) ) 

III Physiological Factors in the Induction 
of the Hypnotic State 

n.i,. for the induction of the hypnotic 
The basic physiological prerequi ^citation u ith surrounding areas 

state IS the creation of a focus of cen r depends upon two related 

of “inhibition” (or “nonexcitation ) a monotonous stimulus of 

factors, (1) relative ^IJ-mical Although ph>siological fa- 

low intensity, either continuous or r y y^nous significant thresholds, 

tigue products ma) play a role m a en discussion of them at 

loo little IS known of their influence to 
this time 


1 The Factor of Immobility 

^ a smvle pomt, which traditionally 
The fixing of the subjects eye on °^^,„dramaucs of hypnotism, 

has played such an important that the ‘ exploratory or 

has a valid physiological basis „ maintaining a state of 

‘ investigatory” impulses of anima a tliem is the first step 

general alertness, and that any inter 
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towards the induction of the hypnotic immobilization which is described 
by all who work with animals, both in animal husbandry and in the expen 
mental laboratory Whether it is the immobilization of sheep for sheanng, 
of the hen by holding its beak to a chalk line, or of a dog or a pig 
in a Pavlov frame, all have this factor in common (Cf Byrne (5) ) 
In the human subject the eye has replaced the nose and head as the 
exploratory and investigatory oigan, and the prolonged, voluntary fixation 
of the eye on a single point is physiologically homologous to the immobiliza- 
tion of the whole head in lower forms When at the request of the hypnotist 
the human subject fixes his eye on one spot, he figuratively speaking takes 
himself by the back of the neck and immobilizes himself Thereby he 
produces a state of relative inhibition (or at least a reduction of excitation) 
not in the segmental oculo motor apparatus alone, but also in the supra 
segmental levels which play upon it, and therefore in the entire senson 
motor apparatus which adjusts the human body to the roving and exploring 
activities of the eye 

At the same time fixing the eye on a single spot reduces the visual 
mput to a low, continuous monotone The eye sees only one spot, just 
as the ear hears only a droning voice or sound This simultaneous restnction 
both on the motor and sensory side reduces to a minimum the variegated 
sensory contrasts upon which Ego boundaries depend 

2 The Factor of Monotony 

Both the conscious perception of sensation and all conditional and uncon 
itiona responses to afferent stimuli are dependent upon changes in the 
stimuli themselves Monotony’ is not merely a psychological concept with 
emotional connotations It is at core a physiological fact m which the 
phenomenon known as “sensory adaptation” plays the initiating role 
hensory adaptation is created in any receptor organ by a stimulus of constant 
intensity which continues without mtemiption beyond a certain time, or 
by a stimulus of constant intensity which is discontinuous but which has 
a constant rhythm Physiologically, sensory adaptation is a state of equillb 
rium in t e sense organs which can be altered only by changes in stimulus 
intensity or in the metabolism of the organ itself Both in amplitude and 
m rate these changes must exceed certain minimal limits which can hr 
quantitatively determined Psychologically, sensory adaptation is manifested 
by a diminution both in the subjective awareness of the stimulus and 
in the responses and reflexes which are normally associated with a similar 
stimulus of perceptibl) fluctuating intensity 

The phenomenon of sensory adaptation has been demonstrated in roan 
and in other species for practically all sensory modalities e g , vision (Hecht 
(10)), hearing (Knudsen (14)), smell (Zwaardermaker (23)), touch 
(Webcr-Fcchner {cf Dallenbach (8) ) Everyday experience makes us aware 
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of this in the adaptation to odors, to posture, to the pressure of clothes, 
etc The same phenomenon is also observed in organs which are under 
autonomic control, such as the bladder, rectum and stomach In daily 
life this is familiar through the fact that heartbeats and respirations are 
perceived onl) when their rhythms change, and acutely only when a 
d)’srh>'thmia occurs 

These considerations permit the conclusion that sensory adaptation is 
one of the physiological prerequisites to all sleeplike or hypnoidal states 
In other words, the sensory receptors must be exposed either to continuous 
stimuli of constant intensity or to discontinuous stimuli in a rhythmic 
pattern 

Rhythm is thus seen to be a significant physiological factor in the induc- 
tion of sensory adaptation, m addition to its psychological importance m 
emotional states and in the general field of xsthetics It can be said 
that a steady rhythm endows a stimulus with a quality of predictability, 
which in turn creates an unconscious attitude of relaxed and secure ex 


pectancy Especially where, for any reason distance receptors cannot warn 
us of things to come, rhythm plays a relaxing r61e of heightened significance 
This IS seen in the process of falling asleep It should be worthy of special 
study in those who are deaf and blind The impact of an expected stimulus 
18 not as disturbing as the impact of the same stimulus when it is unexpected 
We can strike ourselves rhythmically and experience no pain whereas if 
someone else strikes us unexpectedly even with less force, the sensation 
of pain can be acute, and the attendant emotional overflow severe Jacobson 
(12) and Miller (18), m testing the reactions to electrical shocks during 
vanous stages of relaxation, found a diminution m the subjective awareness 
of pain proportional to the degiee of relaxation Partly through the sense 
of predictability which derives from it rhythm gives rise to a feeling ot 
security against the imexpected, creating a barrier against t e star 
pattern It influences centrally the physiological threshold at which sensoiy 
adaptation can be broken through These facts have been demonstrated 
tn much of the experimental work on the influence an recogni too o 
Aythm The rhythmically recurring words and gestures of the hypnotist 
play a similar r8Ie, and act both peripherally and centrally 

This makes It clear why it is difficult for one hypnotist to “‘aP 
*= role of another m the midst of a seance ™ “ 

m intonation, in rate, accent an enunciation, wi tisua y j j 

•he constancy and rhythm of the stimulus thus rousing to a sudden alert 

aCdTr^^^ - 0 * o^.hese 00 ^ 

of monotony (t^at is, rhythm and "til ru:^ 

- r r rm“ h eTosiug Ws, or 

of low, steady illummaUon RhythmicaUy flickering or flashing lights 
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p^duce hsht adaptauon and wd, not 

Regular hght flashed can of dte dady 

duced by sleeping m a hushed , y u^.), ^vhatever noises may 

roar of noise, or by sleeping m a room the receptors 

occur are likely to be accustomed and expected by lying 

for deep sensibility and for tome ^ ‘-uli, ■ adi. 
down so that support is provided for all „[ ep, critic 

molds Itself to the body’s shape and weight s bed cover- 

and temperature sensation is achieved by wearing g > 

Conversely, the physiological nucleus of a state of 
IS found in a laek of adaptation of the sensory modal.t.« 
the organism to onent itself to its environment uuth as J ^f 

tual mechanism as can he brought into play Again in he ^ 0 - 

this state of ‘alert,” one finds a subtle interplay of ‘’f .ndmdual, 

logical forces The latter tend to be more or less specific for ea 
and depend upon the manifold associations which gwe 
to the sensory impulses which penetrate throug ^ ® P P , j 
of sensory adaptation The noise of city -'"Vv. itt from 

the man from the country barnyard nois« will waken *= 

town For any individual, therefore, specific complex senso^ expene 

can be divided into those which produce tension and ^ 

State of physiological and psychological alertness, and those which 

tension and lessen this state ,Ttfiiience 

Furthermore, monotony exercises a cumulative and increasing 
on the activity of the organism It has been demonstrated that 5 

a state of monotony is maintained, the greater is the minimal k 
m the peripheral stimulus which IS required to disrupt the state ol se 
adaptation Numerous observers have noted the hypnagogic effect o 

• ‘ I would like to suggest that there is no great dissimilarity t'tw'en “ 
sensory adaptation of the penpheral organ (which is if you „[ 

adaptation or extension of the response of that organ due to -ervous 
variation of the stimulus), and the same thing within the centra 
system, due to rhythraicity of stimulus From the functional 
the nervous system there is every reason to believe that unvarying of 

of stimulation necessarily involves the repeated action of the same p 
the nerrous system, and this at intervals sufficiently short to caus 
a rise m thresholds to stimulation from that source It is by cortex, 

exactly what >ve worked on so long with electrical stimulation ot tn 
calling It ‘extinction of response ’ Here the repeated f ^ n be 

point resulted in a disappearance of the response I think y°“ , j^tion 

completely justiHed in regarding adaptation of the sense ^ythmicity 

of the central nervous system— the one to monotony, the ‘^/^^counted 

_as tuo spacially separated but functionally like processes, « ® ^ral 

for pnncipally by the factors for extinction S McCulloch ) 

nervous system’ (Personal communication from Dr Warren S 
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tamed monotony eg, S.dis (21), Pavlov (20), Lovell and Morgan (17) 
Kleitman (13), Jacobson (12). Bolton (2), Cannon (6), 

Sustained monotony produces a state of functional de s 

cortex comparable to that which ivas produced surgically m Bremer 
(3) experimental demonstration that when high cemeal 
ythe cranial nerves deprives die cerebrum of al afferent 
cortex yields electrical activity potentials identical with those 

''“many, it should be clear that except where it it has 

incorporated into a conditioned reflex the hypno.dal state ^“ty 

from the physiological influence of the adaptation of “^7 

alone Discussions in the literature which emphasize * 

lluenee of one monotonous factor over “^llf/h^tagog- 

fact that ”°'’^''777'77Tlrvarious sensory mechanisms 

State vanes \Mth the successful adap a situation charac 

Relaxation or immobilization IS not a simp 

tenzed exclusively by lack of move mediated through 

modalities is involved m its maintenance and this mu 
reflex and acquired endogenous psychological tact 

■SOD,, time alter an -..mulauon ol^;e,im.n^ary^da.a 

lation of the viewpoint expressed Experimental Study of Sleep (1909) 
under our consideration entitled * P expenments on the 

(21) Thu remarkable publication descuMs a j children Sidu 

induction of sleep in frogs induction of sleep ai the con 

characterizes the conditions , 1 ^, limitation of voluntary activity 

dmons of monotony and °“"n„d mh hition all help to a greats 

hm.tat.on of the field of ”srdu formulauon and our own are 

monotony (page 54) Up to 

stnkingly similar awards instincts current at the time i 

In keeping ^v.th the as much as hunger and sex 

regarded sleep as a physiological and psychop ysio og 

(page 98) and analyzed the onder'y g P with sleep 

processes into three exponent p ^ cycle (2) „ 

regarded as the anabolic p .Upids rise above the level o pe „ 

shep reiulling when Sr^nPnwac.m.y of a "ceP » » eff„.„r 

(3) stimulus exhaustion a st^c Sherrington and Weber p 

due to monotonous stimulation 75 go) fKnvad 

the data for moil of these concepu (IWI ents on sleep runi » 

Interwoven with the duem--” ,^3:, have proved 

which if It had been developed Fully ® .^mobilization and monotony 
::Sca7 7m, was S.d„ =7S.rhmn'.d”"a.e by niono.onoui read ng 

Im — el^^oS: "H”- --f'u ‘"Siamly 

tC 

recently reported (Kubie ® of Breuer and F 

“„7bo7^1 Ps'S»»nb- S’eMluon of piycho.h.rapeunc 

failed to exert a profound inlluence 
technique 
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IV Emotional Factors in the Induction of 
the Hypnotic State 

Propnoceptive stimuli can be intrinsically pleasant or painful On the 
other hand exteroceptive stimuli acquire primary emotional significance 
either by warning of the imminence of pain (danger signals), or else by 
promising pleasure (pleasure signals) It is usually taken for granted that 
the response to exteroceptive signals depends upon a state of what is called 
‘ alertness , but Pavlov has shown that alertness itself depends upon other 
factors notably the tension of instinctual cravings, and the fate of previous 
similar signals m the life history of the animal Thus, if an animal is satiated, 
or if the ‘ promise is never fulfilled, or if pain finally cannot be overcome 
or avoided the reaction may become reversed and the same signal will 
induce drowsiness It is in this manner that experience can so play upon 
and alter the conditioned emotional oi^nization of any animal as to in 
crease, decrease or reverse the hypnagogic value of any stimulus or of 
the manipulations of a would be hypnotist 
Therefore, attentiveness to exteroceptive stimuli comes to have a complex 
significance m all animal forms To withdraw attention from such stimuli 
implies either a state of satiation, or a retreat from painful tension, or else 
a sense of security that reaches to the deepest unconscious layers of the 
personality The latter state is the goal of the hypnotist 
Wittingly or unwittingly, the melodramatic maneuvers of the old fash 
loned hypnotist were designed not merely to immobilize the subject and to 
create monotony and sensory adaptation in general, but through the opera 
tion of these forces to concentrate his attention on one field of sensation and 
to withdraw attention from all others To accomplish this, many tricks 
and devices had to be used in order to overcome the anxieties and resistances 
of the subject, to play upon his passivity or his aggressiveness by bribery> 
teasing, trickery and intimidation, and to side step all automatic reactions 
of anger, fear, and depression Whatever the devices, the goal was always 
the creation of an emotional state m the subject in which it would become 
possible for him to abate the normal attitude of diffuse alertness and allow 
his sensory sentinels to doze Only rarely can a subject do this if he is 
m a state of anger or anxiety, whether this be conscious or unconscious 
Therefore, the hypnotist in the laboratory or on the stage has to adjust 
himself to his subject s feelings so as to circumvent these emotional obstacles 
It is just here that the play of conscious and unconscious forces m the 
personality of the subject, and his consequent reaction to the manner, 
voice, appearance or maneuvers of the hypnotist exercise a fundament-'l 
contributory role 

This concept of the hypnotic process makes it possible to explain the 
consciously willing subject who nevertheless cannot “go under,’ and con 
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\erseK the conscrousi) rcsistnnt subject, uho succumbs readily if the hyp- 
notist CNpIoits tlie deliberate opposition of the subject by alloMing him 
to use the hypnotist ns though the hypnotist uere 

subject’s uill, thus csnding the nmuety ivhich is evoked by maneuvers 
which demand of the subject a greater show of passiv ity 

Irrespective of any special theory of how this is achieved. ■ - 
that Z progmssive diminution of the internal resjionses to ^ 

automatlZally reduces that share of internal tension « “P™ 
sensory inflow But in order to become able to reduce 

to the warning signals which sensory stimuli provide, f ™ ^ 

feel at least as Lure as he Itprit rnu^ 

Thus It IS not an accident that M itse conLioned stimulus 

be a familiar and accustomed '’<'<>) . P ^ 

State can be induced almost instantly y t ic ^ complex condi- 

is not surprising, because the hypnotic rea Etro-fragment into which 

honed unu in L total Ego “ “fJ^LeT^th a specific 

the individual can be thrown in a . ^ „ a^nger signal 

phobia can be thrown into a panic by PP 

V The Nature of the Tully Developed 
Hypoot*^ State 

As the process of inducing the -j-jjg subject again becomes 

markable and highly significant change oc reestablishes the 

able to communicate freely with t ® partially, and towards 

boundaries of his Ego both m time an the same time the 

everything and everyone including ^ ® him (“incorporated’), almost 
hypnotist becomes partially engulfed w ^ expanding the pseudopodia 

as an amoeba flows around a food par c At this point, therefore, 

which it has first withdrawn and then pu “ process to the 

we must explore the significance of this cna g 

state, and attempt to describe and exp am 1 eonstellation of conscious 

During the process of inducing hyP"^ > ,,_not.st and the subject, 
and unconscious attitudes anses _j substituted object relation- 

m which manifold hbidinal displacOTcn Jiypnotic state 

ships (le, transference phenomena) a pre hypnotic 

IS fully achieved, an extensive “JD’ comparable precisely 

relationship into the content of the hyP residues fmm 

to the carry over into the content ot a y 
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the emotionally incomplete expencnces of the preceding day (the so-called 
''Tagesrest ’) This has recently been demonstrated experimentally by Father 
and Fisher (9) m their studies of dreams under hypnosis As a consequence 
of this carry-over of transference values the hypnotist means many things 
at one and the same time to different levck of the subject s personality 
Of these many meanings, those which are most highly charged are 
expressed in the productions of the subject while under hypnosis It is this 
that gives rise to such over-simple terms as “mother hypnosis,” “father hyp 
nosis,” etc , which Ferenczi introduced (24) 

Because he represents so many important figures and fantasies out of 
the subject’s life, during the pre hypnotic maneuvers the subject transfers 
to the hypnotist many highly charged feelings These feelings dominate 
the relationship during the process of induction, but the specificity with 
which they are earned over into the hypnotic state itself, how far they 
may be altered or obliterated in the trance, or how active a role they 
play in the thoughts, words or conduct of the subject once he is “under, 
are problems which have not been adequately studied, and theories of 
the importance of maternal and paternal types of hypnotic relationships 
still have an undetermined relation to the hypnotic state, although they 
apply with some precision to the prehypnotic maneuvers of the hypnotist m 
his effort to initiate the hypnotic state 
These terms are further misleading, m that the carry over from the 
prehypnotic transference relationships are not the essence of the hypnotic 
state Itself any more than the ^^Tagesrest" is the essence of the dream 
In hypnosis, the residual stresses derived from recent experiences (here, 
this IS the hypnotist) are subjected to the influence of the familiar 
mechanisms of condensation, substitution, etc , as m the so-called “dream 
work,” and in both states these mechanisms provide an avenue of 
access to earlier material However, if the hypnotic state could be produced 
without the use of any personal pre-hypnotic maneuvers, the hypnotic sub 
jects thought content would then arise solely out of the depths of his oivn 
personality 

In yet another respect the hypnotic state differs basically from the process 
of induction, in that once he is fully hypnotized the subject need not 
remain silent, inert and apart If appropriate words from the hypnotist 
engender corresponding purposes m the subject, he will walk around, con- 
verse intelligently, and m general make it evident that his senson-motor 
horizons have re expanded, seemingly lo their pre hypnotic limits Further- 
more, after the induction process is complete, the hypnotist no longer func 
tions as the only channel of communication between the subject and the 
outer world Instead, he becomes something which the subject carries 
around inside of him — a secret “w ill,” or purpose — a “still, small voice of 
conscience” — an unconscious component of the new personality which 
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emerged In this phase, the thread by which the subject remains tied 
to the hjpnotist becomes hidden He is led by it, but he is not aware 
of It, and he scotomatizcs all cxpenenccs which might force it upon his 

attention , r 

Esadentlj, in the hj-pnotic process tlie subject recapitulates in a few 
moments or hours tlie most important and complex psychological evolution 
of infancy In this process, parental figures are at first the only avenue 
of communication with the world, and are therefore a" integral par of 
the infant Ego because of the tack of clearly defined Ego l>°™danes 
Subsequently they are in part dissociated from the infant and m par 
esen mom deeply hurled (“incorporated ) m the level of 

the personality Similarly the hypnotist who begins as a Pa^ 
subsequently is partly disowned, die subject conversing with him on an jm 
persoLl lesel as though he were any casual companion very same 

Le, howeser, on a still deeper level, the subject " I'™® f "^^hetr! 
and acung at the behest of the secret voice of the ‘ 

nes within him It is this voice which echoes 

hypnotist, turning them into ‘'''^“^\],”'^^elopme of the relationship 
process parallels with singular precision 

of the mfant Ego to the adult parental j ,l,e parent. 

Yet just as it is never the act-l Pa-n' 
so It IS not the >'1'P"°"*'’ ,mage functions m the subject 

which becomes part of the sub ect delimits memories 

as does the residue of regards and inner punish 

and contacts, dictates purposes d measure, therefore, it 

ments, and engenders strong anec the superego), or merges 

temporarily dispossesses the earlier au 

^vlth them root of the phenomena 

Furthermore, it is precisely this ^ erected around the nucleus 

of dissociation and of multiple persona i les hypnosis the change 

of Us o%m parental or pseudo parenta ‘ ^ hypnotized subject, 

of this nucleus creates the altered perso before the world only that 

for the apparent or effects e Ego can a „do parental authority will 

role which the buried residues of fmeorporated) image of the 

allow It IS evident also that the , superego figure The oppor- 

hypnotist becomes an expenmenta y lu process is unsurpassed 

tunity which this presents for the stu y ^ successful hypnotic 

[Cf Bnckner and Kubie (4) ) may psychotherapy if 

relationship is an essential mgredien succeed m dislodging the earlier 
psychotherapeutic processes are ever ^^^erful positions 

incorporated superego figures from thei induction to the fully 

Thus in the transition from the p ,,3 ,„l,e place Through 

achieved hypnotic state, certain qualitati 
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these cliangcs new boundirics arc formed bel\vccn the Ego and the outside 
world, but the boundar) between the past and the present remains indis 
tinct That which is immediately perceived is fused and integrated with 
older constellations of perception and as«>ciation Tims patterns and ex 
pericnccs are formed which are psychologically specific for each subject, 
and the hypnotized individual becomes in no sense an automaton The 
sense of continuity of the conscious processes preserves for the subject 
the sense of integrity of his own Ego He has no feeling of dissociation 
no sense of supcrimposition of anothers will Without knowing it, he has 
merely acquired an altered Fgo and an altered superego 

Tins viewpoint has been set down dogmatically, as though it were self 
evident and as though it were the only possible interpretation of the known 
facts To us It seems that clear Yet we must admit that evidence for 
It IS only fragmentary because it has never been souglit systematically 
Some of It IS found in the expenmcnlal work of Fisher and Farber (9), 
already mentioned some of it in the earlier studies to which they refer 
and some in the classical studies of Sidis to which reference has been 
made Among current writers on the theory of hypnotism the vacwpoint 
which IS closest to the one put forward in this communication will be 
found in White (25) and White and Shcvach (26) These papers are 
valuable for their critical and penetrating rcvicw-s of tlie development of 
the theoretical understanding of hypnotism and for their bibliographies 
Finally if this picture is accurate, the hypnotic process can be seen 
to consist of a seemingly opposite pair of phenomena first, during the 
induction process a state of maximal attention to one group of stimuli 
combined with an obliteration of all others which results m a loss of 
Ego boundaries and an incorporation of the hypnotist m the subject 
Later m the fully developed stage, a diffusion of sensori motor relations 
occurs vvitli a retention of a dominant but repressed link to the hypnotist 
by the incorporation of a fragmentary image of him in the re expanded 
borders of the Ego In a less exaggerated and therefore less draraaUC 
form the same paired opposites occur together m the everyday experience 
of growing up and again in the psychophysiological phenomenon of normal 
attention In hypnosis this is sharply intensified by special conditions but 
It is e\adent that such an extension of a normal process should be attainable 
by simple physiological procedures without the agency of suggestion or 
even of any human contacts Evidence to support these statements and 
a description of the essential experiments v\ill be presented in a subsequent 
communication 
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Summary 

1 The process of mducmg hypnosis end the fully developed hypnotic 
state are a Lnttnuum which can he studied satisfactorily ^'y 

and which under such circumstances consists of three stages which shad 
from one into the next 

2 In the initiation of the process there .. a progressive ehmmaoon 

motor relationships of the infant Dsvcholoev of the 

°'r;Slet of the 

active senson motor channels are res 

the hypnotist nhliterates the Ego boundaries 

5 This reducuon of senson motor inevitable a psychological 

of the subject and constricts them, which males meviia 

fusion between hypnotist and subject ^ 

6 This constitutes the second Pj”'y^ ^'^^^hr'result that to the 

fusion of subject hyP^J 4 cLc indistinguishable Irom his own 

subject the words of the hypnotist pojsibJe all of the phenomena 

thoughts It IS this m turn which males p 

of apparent passive suggesubiluy relanonships 

7 At the same urae this hypnagogic revery m which vmd 

induces and makes possible rMpased These images and memories 

sensory memories and images are ijnjcsthetic modalities of sensation 
include olfactory, or vividly imagined 

which arc not ordinarily casiyr 

8 The sensory vindness of th« are related 

buried memories, and particularly to the bun 

to such sensory memories ^\io\vn to be an extension of 

9 Physiologically the hypnotic pi«^ ,he central 

the processes of normal excitation with the surrounding 

nervL sj-stem of a conemtrated „,e) 

areas of inhibition (in .he desenpuve Pmlos ,a 

10 In turn, this is dependent ,,„,„obiI.zauon of the head or 

(a) Relauve m.mof../m.lmn Urmugh .he imm 
eye 

(b) The mPurnre of monotony adopinl.on, which in 

11 In, nation of monotony depends po 
turn IS in part dependent upon rhythm 
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these changes neu boundines arc formed between the Ego and the outside 
world, but the boundary between the past and tlic present remains indis 
tmet That which is immediately perceived is fused and integrated with 
older constellations of perception and association Thus, patterns and ex 
pcnences are formed which are psjchologically specific for each subject 
and the hypnotized individual becomes in no sense an automaton The 
sense of continuity of the conscious processes preserves for the subject 
the sense of integrity of his own Ego He has no feeling of dissociation 
no sense of supcnmposition of anothers will ^Vlthout knowing it, he has 
merely acquired an altered Ego and an altered superego 

This viewpoint has been set down dogmatically, as though it were self 
evident and as though it were the onlj possible interpretation of the knowai 
facts To us It seems that clear Yet we must admit that evidence for 
It IS only fragmentary because it has never been sought systematically 
Some of it IS found in the experimental work of Fisher and Farber (9) 
already mentioned some of it in the earlier studies to which they refer 
and some m the classical studies of Sidis to which reference has been 
made Among current writers on the theory of hypnotism the viewpoint 
which is closest to the one put forward in this communication will be 
found m White (25) and White and Shcvach (26) These papers are 
valuable for their critical and penetrating reviews of the development of 
the theoretical understanding of hypnotism and for their bibliographies 
Finally if this picture is accurate the hypnotic process can be seen 
to consist of a seemingly opposite pair of phenomena first, during the 
induction process a state of maximal attention to one group of stimuli 
combined with an obliteration of all others which results in a loss of 
Ego boundaries and an incorporation of the hypnotist in the subject 
Later m the fully developed stage a diffusion of senson motor relations 
occurs with a retention of a dominant but repressed link to the hypnotist 
by the incorporation of a fragmentary image of him in the re expanded 
borders of the Ego In a less exaggerated and therefore less dramatic 
form the same paired opposites occur together in the everyday experience 
of growing up and again in the psychophysiological phenomenon of normal 
attention In hypnosis this is sharply intensified by special conditions but 
It is evident that such an extension of a normal process should be attainable 
by simple physiological procedures without the agency of suggestion or 
even of any human contacts Evidence to support these statements and 
a description of the essential expenments will be presented in a subsequent 
communication 

In dissolving the hypnotic state it is evident that the incorporated image 
of the hypnotist must be dislodged A d scussion of how this is achieved 
and how this m turn is related to the psychotherapeutic process m general 
must be reserved for another communication 
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12 Psychologicill) tlie croiuon of the h>pnotic state with its focus 
of excitation within hnuted arca> depends upon a diminution of alertness 
through allaying anxiotj and other defenses a process which is a necessary 
prerequisite to the suppression of sensory ssamiiig signals 

13 The shift to the fully developed final phase of the hypnotic state 
involves 

(a) A partial re expansion of ego boundaries 

(b) An incorporation of a fragmentary image of the hypnotist wathm 
the expanded boundaries of the subject s Ego 

14 In this final phase the compliance of the subject to the hypno 
tms commands is again more apparent than real, in that the incorporated 
image of the hypnotist which echoes the hypnotists voice has for the 
time being become a part of the subject s temporary F go 

15 It is obvious that the final phase m the hypnotic process which 
occurs wath the full development of the hypnolic state, parallels precisely 
that phase in the development of the infants Fgo m which its 
gradually expand with the retention of parental images as unconscious 
incorporated components of the developing Fgo of the infant The m 
corporated image of th< hypnotist plays the same role m the hypnotic 
subject as does the incorporated and unconscious image of the parental 
figure in the child or adult Hypnosis thus is seen to be an experimental 
reproduction of a natural developmental process 

16 The use of hypnosis in some form may conceivably be necessary 
therefore for the complete therapeutic displacement of disturbing superego 
figures which arc retained out of childhood 

17 In the hypnotic process mechanisms arc at work identical with those 
seen in the dream (such as transference displacement, condensation etc J 
Much has been made of these in the literature but they arc not the 
essence either of the process or of the state itself 
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of hTOnosis Thus appropnate allowances ssill be made for the perturbations 
in the expenmental field introduced by the use of hypnosis as a research 
instrument 


Observations Which Must be Accounted for 

A theory of hypnosis must account for many 
a single Vabel These phenomena and the conditions ^ ^ 

may be grouped for our purposes into automaticity 

discontinuity or dissociation of behavior ( ) PP response 

of response, (3) the disjunction individual differ 

and the procedure uhich instigates the po , TTiptip four tvpes of 

ences m Lponsiicncss to hypnotic induction procedures These four types 

observations are briefly elaborated below 


Apparent Discontinuity 


V... - - .r 

tvo an •» which IS discontinuous 

In hypnosis the subject “PF““” “ ^ induction procedure 

from events pnor to the 2eTr^' protocols tt seems that 

From introspective accounts . ^ o amsm and that the responses 

stimuh are perceived by a markedly 

are quanUtatively and qualitatively 1 nj conduct which 

posthypnone penods Some of “Xcts behavior is dis 

lead to the acceptance of the mfemnee that me ' j compulsive 

continuous (dissociated) are anest esia jj-gcls such as the inhibition 

behavior, hypermnesia and ‘ ,nnt only with a superficial 

of gastnc contractions To those w o hypnotic subjects can 

examination of hypnotic phenomena jay behavior When the 

perform acts which violate the changes in 

data are inspected more musculature— i e \oI 

behavior which do occur involve ^ ^ nvoluntarj, such as PGR, blood 

untary responses Responses vvhic are i ajnenable to verbal mstruc 
pressure shifts, and pupillary re^es are limits of wakmg 

tions, and the limits are extended iw responses involving the skele 

behavior (43) Later we shall show a subject is takmg 

tal musculature require no further exp j hun as a result of his 

the role of the hypnotic subject as un situations The ex 

previous interactions with similar autonomic functions is 

tension of the limits of behavior mv » organism as a whole— a con 

understood m terms of the conception oi t ^ ^gd psychological 

cepuon which is now genemlly accepted m P 
theory 
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Contributions to Role-Taking Theory: 
1. Hypnotic Behavior' 

c#) 

Theodore R. Sarhin 


This paper attempts to construct from a social psychological standpoint 
a workable theory of hypnosis Briefly stated, it essays to demonstrate that 
hypnosis is one form of a more general kind of social psychological behavior, 
namely, role-taking 

That a theory based on social psychological considerations is necessary 
arises from the obvious social psychological nature of the hypnotic situation 
The patent dependency of hypnosis on interpersonal relations calls for 
a theory which is more continuous with social psychological formulations 
than with outworn physiological speculations (25) or revived mentalistic 
entities (46) Moreover, the search for shorter and more efficient psycho 
therapeutic measures (together with the former widespread use of hypnosis 
in the treatment of the hysterias) suggests a reconsideration of hypnosis 
in the treatment of certain behavior disorders Such treatment will be 
less abused if it rests on a more substantial theoretical framework than 
formerly In addition, the potential value of hypnosis as a tool for soaal 
science and medical research demands a careful evaluation of the nature 

Psychological Review, 1950 , 57 , 255-270 

*A preliminary form of this paper was read at the 1946 meetings of the 
Western Psychological Association Most of the experimental and clinical work 
reported m this paper was begun during the author s tenure as a postdoctoral 
fellow of the Social Science Research Council, 1941-43 The author expresses 
his gratitude to his colleague. Dr Hamson G Gough, and to Dr R W White 
of Harvard University for cnUcally reading the manuscript 
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who arc apparenti) h>pnot. 7 ed to the same degree As anyone who has 
taken the role of a hypnotist knows, and as Brenmin (7) has concluded 
from her analysis of sarious induction procedures, little or no relationship 
exists between the subject’s performance and the specific innovations whic 
are introduced into the hypnotic instructions Since the induction procedure 
per re cannot account for the diiremntial responsiveness of subjects, this 
leaves the subject ai a person as the more fruitful focus of study 

These four types of observations may be combined into a ost 

answer to which will provide us with a more definitive theory o hypnos 
What are the characteristics of those individuals who, ° 

induction procedures, exhibit conduct vvlncli is apparently discontinuous and 

apparently automatic’ 


Some Concurrent Theories 

• dead horse of dissociation 

It IS unnecessary to take observations have led to 

theor> Numerous experiments and * P . not composed of 

the unmistakable conclusion that the lyp ^ aiLoanted one from the 
vanous psychophysiological sysmms ^ thoroughgoing analysis of 

Other ‘White and Shcvach (45) have natural cleavages 

the concept of dissociation and have J 

in the nervous s>stem postulated by Janet are n theory to explain 

A number of writers cling to 

hypnosis Historically the condition resp an efficient 

explanation The word is the the old ideomotor hypothe 

stimulus This is no more than as withdrawal of the subject s 

SIS In 1933 Hull stated it this 'vay ^asceptible 

symbolic activities would natura y continuously from the 

stimulation emanating 


the 


symbolic ^ conclusion (which seems 

(21, p 397) .n.mal) Welch has recendy 


experimenter ’ (21j P f'' ‘'Zoh animal) Welch has recendy 

naively to regard this subject P ^^hich purport to give credence 

presented an hypothesis and an ^ as his point of departure the 

to the conditioning theory (9, } 

most commonly used induction pro ’ tahion, he might say 

It the subject analyzed '“™'V"i^rit A, when he said I felt E, I 
When the hypnoust said I Wt po,„, d.e ‘ 

felt B. and now he says I feel X * ,l,e hypnotist says the subj 

has ektended to the ^ 361) 

feels, he, within limits, aclually feels t . P ^ generalized condi- 

On the basis of his hypothesis that ^ learning experiment (in 

tionmg, Welch and his ,,35 hypnotized) based on this 

which, incidentally, none of the suj^ gashed on a screen was used 
cxpenmental analogue ‘ ^ ' 
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Apparent Aiitomaticity 

Most of the early theorists were thrown off the trail of a really workable 
theory of hypnosis by the manner m which acts are earned out under 
hypnotic stimulation The word “trance” has been used to express this 
meaning In most instances the subject ap|)ears to act like an automaton 
There is an apparent absence of volitional activity The experimenter 
throws out commands which seem to be accepted by the subject without 
critical consideration He is often slow, stuporous, and seems to be exerting 
a great deal of effort to perform simple acts Retrospective accounts reveal 
a distinction between obedience as found in everyday behavior and the 
automatic acceptance of commands without the subjective experience of 
intent In addition to accounting for this apparent automaticity, a workable 
hypnotic theory must account for many acts which are added spontane- 
ously by the subject without the benefit of instruction from the experi- 
menter Unlike physiologically-onented theories, the role-taking theory con- 
siders these observations under the concepts of role-enactment and role 
perception 

The Disjunction between the Magnitude of the Response and the 
Procedure Which Instigates the Response 

This aspect of hypnosis is probably responsible for the popular association 
of hypnosis with magic The experimenter (or therapist) merely talks to 
the subject How, then, can such marked changes m behavior occur merely 
as a result of verbal instructions^ The need for explaining this observation 
would be less urgent if the stimuli were of the same order of magnitude 
as are found in extreme stress, fatigue, toxicosis, narcosis, or febrile condi- 
tions In a later section we shall point out how verbal instructions may 
help the subject focus on and enact a role which may have markedly al- 
tered somatic components 

Individual Differences in Response to Hypnotic Induction 
Procedures 

The observation which has received the least attention from the theorists 
and experimenters is (at least to this writer) the most obvious one, viS) 
individual subjects respond differently to the same hypnotic procedures 
As is well known, many subjects cannot be hypnotized at all, some will 
exhibit mild cataleptic reactions, and still others w ill exhibit all the classical 
responses of hypnosis Furthermore there is a great deal of variation m 
the manner in which directions are accepted (or rejected) by subjects 
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person as Uns is continuoiisl} definctl b) the operator and understood 
by Uic subject ” This approach purports to look upon the hypnotic subject 
as a functionally intact human organism who is tcry mucli m contact with 
stimulus objects and etents, trying to conduct himself in certain meaningful 

ways rather than in the manner of a spinal animal 

\Vhite’s theory deals with three of the previously identified four sets 
of obseiwations It looks first upon die apparent automaticity as a form 
of Staling the subject tnes to behave m an organized manner, following 
instructions as he understands them The apparent discontinuity is treated 
in terms of measurahle cMens.ons of the boundanes of volitional control 
How the goal-directed striving makes possible this cMtension of the hmits 
IS subject .0 speculation in terms of disinhibition of the higher centers 
The importance of the procedure for inducing hypnosis is ” 

terms of relaxation, reduction of sensory input 
frame of reference This procedure produces an altered state of 

which makes possible the sucecs “'‘'5'^ J suscepubih^ beyond that 
fails to provide an for difle 

due to motivational factors, such as neea pvnerinient 

This analysis p, aces thestrivang m^^^^^^ 

Itself It fails to recognize explicitly that tn j .. expen- 

situation with certain P™ 1 “'ijce^m^hich the experiment 

menter, and even about such items P subiect also comes 

IS being conducted It does not these self 

into the hypnotic setting with cer ^f P^,^ successful or not in 

perceptions will operate ,he operator' Whites analysis 

his striving to behave ' in vvay^ ^ “'d.v.dual differences m re 

^^ould be more tenable if there drou-siness, and reduc 

spending to the operator’s instruction _^bviously would not be 

tion of sensory input — time consuming p ^ the command 

involved with those subjects v%ho resp<m differences m individuals, 

‘ Go into a hj'pnotic sleep The o serv 

= a peooaa, c„u.u.a„.cau„„ K W 

fra™ of acnvauon tMiat has oxplaaat.on shoold .ocludo t .0 

achieve their peculiar success an motivation and secon e 

things first the presence of n single „[ ,he sensory nvenues to such 

p:lS1 

“ISSy lif"w“e”i"*lfe"nt proee^ '= ‘’p"'’p;e”n“ 

■This (^noideism) nppears nt the hypnoM 

look, like Ihe best hypothesis would aS 

purposes some such term as fruitful comparison be w 

view of the matter makes possible a 
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as analogous to the spoken word of the hypnotist, and followed by the 
phenomenon for which the word was a symbol Thus the word ‘music 
was followed by the playing of music After a certain number of trials 
the word ‘electric shock’ was flashed on the screen and was not reinforced’ 
His findings were summarized thus “ in a group of 15 subjects, 11, 
or 73 per cent gave a (PGR) response greater than to any other stimuli ” 
That Welch has demonstrated a type of abstract conditioning is not 
to be denied But he has not shown that this type of conditioning is the 
important feature of hypnosis In the first place, many subjects can be 
hypnotized without using the analogous procedure If a subject comes into 
a hypnotic experiment with certain self-perceptions and role-taking skills, 
It is possible for him to become hypnotized without the usual monotonous 
delivery and so-called reinforcement In an unpublished study (36) 
the present author has shown that some subjects can be hypnotized with 
these instructions “Make yourself comfortable in this easy chair I’ll step 
out of the room for a few minutes so you can relax When I come back 
I will count to ten, you will close yxiur eyes and go into a hypnotic sleep ” 
Even if we could accept the analogy between the Welch expenment and 
hypnosis, there is no answer to the question Why did the other 27 per 
cent not condition^ If Welch could show that a correlation existed between 
abstract conditionability” and hypnotizabihty, we should still have to fit 
this correlation into a more comprehensive framework based on an under- 
standing of the antecedents of these individual differences 
Eysenck and Fumeaux (12, 13, 17) have also reported some studies 
which are related to the ideomotor principle Using a factorial approach, 
they isolated three factors from a senes of psychomotor and other tests 
The first, primary suggestibility, is highly correlated with hypnotizabihty 
and is best measured by the postural sway test The second factor, secondary 
suggestibility, is unrelated to hypnotizabihty The third factor, unrelated 
to the previous two, also predicts susceptibility to hypnosis, and is measured 
by a test of heat illusion They conclude that susceptibility to hypnosis 
IS an innate characteristic (presumably on the grounds that psychomotor 
traits are inborn) This writer would declare this conclusion a non sequttur 
That hypnotizabihty and certain traits are shown to be related is an accept- 
able conclusion, but to posit that this relationship is based on inherited factors 
IS not continuous with the data Below we try to fit these data into our 
conceptual framework 

Perhaps the most widely accepted hypothesis at the present time is a 
conative one which places the phenomena of hypnosis at a high integrative 
level A number of writers have contributed evidence to support such a 
theory, notably Dorcus (10), Lundholm (28), Rosenow (32), Pattie (31), 
White (43), and Sarbin (37) The most systematic presentation of this 
hypothesis has been offered by White He defines hypnosis as “meaningful, 
goal-directed striving, its most general goal being to behave like a hypnotized 
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been established as an important factor m dramatic roIe-taking The actor s 
stage behavior appears to be dissociated or discontinuous from bis norma 
personality” In Archer’s classical study of acting (2) some actors report 
losing themselves completely m certain roles so that they are rdative y 
unaware of the audience or of other physical or social objects The roe 
may even carry over to offstage statuses The introspective accounts of 
actors taking roles are often undifferentiated from the accounts of hypnotic 

afe! Oesterreich who collected a number 
point One such observation is reproduced here ‘ Marterste g ompare 
L personality of the theatrical character .0 a -'f -88“ TctoA co" 
by hypnot.sm^nd states that the waking remainder ^ 

sciousness (ffeniurrtrcinrrcrt) ^ "nV-- 

as though It were another person, at /• u i » n t> 12'?^ 

to them, at another time allowing them .0 have “ 

It appears that the stage The statuses or positions 

the actor as the hypnotist does to are dictated by the at- 

are defined beforehand, the ,27) In short, the par- 

tempts of each participant to validat appropnate to each 

ticipants interbehave with each other in , l^g incorporated 

posln-provided, of course, th^ J. ,een 

by each participant in h.s ^ „r ideomotor theory, we are 

burdened with the incubus of disso .1 ejetal and visceral behavior 

not amazed at the frequent ® ,i,e actor what to do The 

which occur merely because the di concerned with such pseudo- 

analyst of dramatic acting does not seem . ^ relationship beti\een 

problems as the search tor a ‘’"l^rverbal instructions) and 

the magnitude of the stimulus ( verbal, motor, and visceral 

the magnitude of the response (the co p 

reactions of the actor) ubmit that the role-taking of the 

From this preliminary notic subject embody the same 

stage actor and the role-taking oi e actor’s self-concept and his 

charactenstics (a) Favorable „ned must be congruent, if it 

perception of the part to which e is ® a terrific ps>chologi- 

is not, then his performance is J’jnust first perceive the role he 

cal price (b) Role perception— the ac experiences with 

IS to play— this is achieved partly y sector’s definition of the role 

similar stage or real life roles, partly y can take a role 

(c) Role-taking aptitude-needless to say, ^ g^n^ple, the performance of 
more completely than others . school senior 

hany more as Hamlet with the effort of b> saying that 

Young (46) has criticized sueh 0° P ^ the experimenter 

the subject is playing a game with insider an important di- 

This enticism is invalid because it “ocs 
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not only m the depth of hypnosis but also in the kind and quality 0 
spontaneous additions to the operators directions suggest that we look 
into the reactional biography of the subject and into the evolution ol 
the stimulus setting for clues as to the nature of hypnosis 


The Role-Taking Hypothesis 

To fill the gap in Whites goal striving theory another hypothesis is here 
With introduced Hypnosis is a form of a more general kind of social psyc o 
logical behavior known as role taking Tn the hypnotic experiment the subject 
strives to take the role of the hypnotized person, the success of his strivin^ 
is a function of favorable motivation role perception, and role taking apti 
tude This orientation breaks completely with the tradition of looking on 
hypnosis as some strange phenomenon for which it is necessary to invent 
psychophysiological constructions Rather it is placed in continuity wit 
other social psychological conceptions * 

To adopt a frame of reference that departs from dependence on tra i 
tional formulations and to provide a logical link between the observations 
and theory, we point to another area of conduct which is apparently auto 
matic apparently discontinuous elicited by relatively simple verbal instruc 
tions and characterized by individual differences m performance to wit 
the drama Introspective accounts and observers reports of stage acton 
taking roles reveal a kind of behavior which may be characterized in much 
tlie same way as hypnosis The apparent discontinuity for example, has 


other states such as great fear or excitement in which volition is transcende 
All such states are monomotivational but in the sense that one extremely 
ful motive or one strong preoccupation momentarily towers over all other 
processes Hypnosis achieves the same relative effect at low dynamic intensities 
quieting the competitors rather than heightening the chief process 
’The concept of role taking has been described in a previous paper (34) o 
brief role taking may be summarized as follows ( 1 ) Role enactment depends 
upon prior experience either symbolic or overt m order to build up a percep- 
tion of a given role (2) Role taking is organismic that is to say it embraces 
the entire organism not merely the voluntary reaction s>stcms (3) Role taking 
occurs ivith various degrees of participation of the self in the role (this may 
also be described as levels of consciousness) (4) The perception and cnactmen 
of roles 1 $ variable inter individually intra individually and culturally — lo‘ 
qualitatively m terms of the role behaviors that go to make up any given 
and quantitatively in terms of the number of roles available to an indivadua 
or group (5) Rcle taking is a complex form of conduct and can be con 
densed into significant symbols (6) Role taking can be undentood 
coordinate with the self a self-concept phenomenal self self dynamism or ego 
must Ix" postulated m onler to undentand role behavior in fact any 
ps>chological Ijchavior To these may be added another item (7) statuses o 
positions vshich arc established in vanois ways and which define what ro 
are appropnatc and expected (See also Cameron [8) especially Chapter 1 
and a forthcoming book by the writer The Psychology of Role Taking ) 
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tranship bcUiccn hj pnoliKvbilit) and motivational variables The obtained 
correlations have for the most part not been significantly different from 
zero In his own study White finds a small but positive correlation between 
hypnotizabihty and the need for deference ( 42), and also a small but nega- 
tiv e correlation « ith the need for autonomy ( — 42 ) ‘ there is a great 

deal of individinl sanation in the tendencies which are awakened, so 
that manifest needs like passmly, exhlhllwmsm, sex, or aggression may 
sometimes occupy the foreground There is [a so] reason o e leve 

that three latent infantile needs sometimes function as motivating 
forces favorable to hypnosis the need for love, the tendency ior passive 
compliance, and the wish to participate in ™ 

cludt with this significant statement It is ^-btful whether the an^ysis 
of motivational factors can be pushed further except by the intensive study 

of the subjects as mdiNidu-ils’ ® (44 p 161) cnnal 

then he may be said to be favorably understanding of this 

One eaam^e is herewith ^ demonstration of hypnosis to 

formulation The ,„ 3 ,ructor had previously pointed 

a group of undergraduates The c .bought would make good 

out (to the author) several students characterized 

subjects One of these was a young v . _ she had volunteered, 

as being dominated by 

along with several others, to be a s J demonstrate the usual 

tion procedures and served as *e hypnotic compulsive 

signs of hypnosis, catalepsy, „j,cn she could only under 

behavior, amnesia, age regression ( F' meeting those 

stand and speak another language), they would 

subjects who had passed the usual nyp laboratory She volunteered 

participate in an experiment m the au j^^de for a s\eek later She 
along with the others An appomtmen ' instead of being the 

came with some friends at the ^ extremely resistant 

easily hypnotized subject of the wee e After about 30 minutes 

and showed external signs of anxiety which followed, the subject 

the experiment was terminated In an m ^^gre 

said, I could not understand why, but e y 

getting heavier, I would try harder o ^ mustn t do this ’ ’ Further 

I would cooperate, I seemed to s^ to m jj,,g demonstration with 

questioning revealed that when e ® 

contnbuted little to a systematic 
‘The osychoanalytic theories of hypnwu The transference 

unde'rndiS o/hypuou. Jaled lolo die Ia»Sv=S= of loc.al 

phenomena (14, 38) can be reaUU, 
psychology 
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mension In the tuo types of role-playmg there is a quantitative difference 
along a continuum which we may characterize as the “conscious uncon- 
scious” dimension We may ask, how consaous is the actor of his surround- 
ings, of stimulus-objects, and of himself as compared with the hypnotized 
subject^ Or, to put it in terms more continuous with the present study, 
what is the relative degree of participation of the self in the role (or 
in Meads terms, of the “I” in the “me”)^ Some actors and some hypnotic 
subjects become so involved in the role that perception becomes over- 
focalized and many self-other observations are by-passed From those studies 
of acting which have come to this writer’s attention, it would seem that 
there is a great deal of overlap with hypnotic role-takmg in this dimension, 
but there would be, on the average, less participation of the self m the 
role of actors as compared with hypnotic subjects Below is a schematization 
of this dimension of role-taking, in which acting is placed at a relatively 
high level of differentiation of self from role The overlapping m 
the drawing is intentional Not only is the relationship of acting to hypnosis 
shown but these forms of role taking are placed m a larger setting the 
better to illustrate what is meant by this dimension * 


states of ecstasy, mystical experiences, 
role and self undifferentiated 


hysterias 


hypnosis 

‘ heated acting 

technical acting, 

role and self are differentiated 

In the last few paragraphs we have tried to orient the reader away 
from the necessity of physiologizing about hypnosis by showing the similarity 
of hy'pnosis and acting Thus we can conceive of hypnosis as being con 
tinuous with other social psychological events At this time we submit 
certain observations to lend support to the central hypothesis, viz , hypnotic 
role-takmg is dependent on at least three factors— favorable motivation 
role perception, and role-takmg aptitude 

Favorable Motivation 

The most complete paper on this topic has been contributed by ^Vhlt • 
(44) He reviews the studies which have attempted to demonstrate the rela- 


*ThiJ discussion of the role taking process is given more detailed treatment m 
a forthcoming article Satbtn, Theodore R and Farberow, Norman L ‘Con 
tnbutions to Role Taking Theory II A Clinical Study of Self and Rolf 
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^al.duy of Urn concept.on .s suggested by at least three lands o observa 

ttons (1) trance states of certain pnantne and rel.grous 

role playrng of young chrldren. and (3) clmrcal and expennrental studies 


Trance States 

In many cultures trance states marb a r,le de passage As “ 
ue cite one of Hencdicfs studies She has d-enbed hou. *e 

Plains Indians, an indnidual urll experience many of 
eluding Inllucinations, uhich are usually subsumed t 

The content of the ance subject is perceived 

highly vanable bctucen groups Th individual may come 

from interaction uith his oun Sro“P aescnbing the minutiae of life 
back Midi communications from the unborn, or get m 

in the hereafter, or he may "“'j^nne the individual holds strictly 

formation about coming events Even exoencnce is as locally 

to the niles and expectations of I„ 

patterned as a marriage rite or a ^ interaction 

bnef. the perception of the trance lole is built up 

Role-Playing of Young Children 

^ tiiia numerous studies which have 

Space prevents the identification nbserved in young children 

been reported dealing Mith the anta^y ,,^^5 paper mto this 

One can condense the findings fantasy and play activities 

general statement The roles whic e being able to perceive other 

of young children are j „ „f imaginary companions are 

roles (4, 5. 8, 15) Some of the stumes 

especially illuminating (18) n.onpprme study in an attempt 

Hartley .t have recently roles and parental mles 

to understand how children ^ roie perceptions at an early 

As might be expected, children formulations of role per 

age and there L levels of complexity m their 

ception (20) 


Clinical and Experimental Studies 


anu — , ,, 

, hich sho^vs clearly that college 
Dorcusctul (10) have reported a populatmn-are not 

students — ^rvho make up most o example, of 669 studen 

narve subjects as far as hypnosis is con^^ ^^pueus possible’ 

questioned, 79 per cent ansnered ^ jg eent said yes, and 

To the question. Could you be hypnotised , 
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her parents, her father had expressed vehement disapproval of her sub 
mitting herself to such indignities, and had instructed her not to participate 
again At the time, she thought she gave his instructions little attention, 
but as the time drew near for keeping the appointment, she became more 
and more anxious “You know , I always try to please my father 

In this instance we can say that for the first experiment the su ject 
was favorably motivated Her self-concept {dominated by the need for 
exhibitionism, if the instructor’s appraisal was correct) and the perception 
of the role of the hypnotized subject were not disjunctive In the secon 
expenment the self-concept carried another characteristic of greater 
valence than the need for exhibition — the maintenance of her father s 
approval The role of the hypnotized subject was incongruent with her 
self -perception, which perception had been modified by interaction wi 
her father Although she had demonstrated before that she could perceive 
the role of the hypnotic subject, and could enact it with great fi e ityj 
she could not focus on the role because of her changed self-perception 
In clinical experience this wnter has found that as a patient achieves 
a set of self-perceptions which makes dependency ego alien, resistance to 
hypnosis as a therapeutic aid increases One patient, near the termination 
of therapy, was faced with blocking involving her school work This same 
symptom had cleared up earlier after a few hypnotic sessions When it 
was suggested that hypnosis be used as an auxiliary therapeutic technique, 
she was resistant to the idea She said “I know it worked before, but 
would rather work this through on a more mature basis” Janet (24) long 
ago made the same observation, but related it to different concepts 


Role-Perception 

This concept was first introduced by G H Mead (29) and later by 
Moreno (30) m his studies of the psychodrama In order to enact a dramatic 
or psychodramatic role, it is necessary for the subject to have a perception 
of the role (The words “image” and “preconception” are used by other 
writers to express the same idea [22] ) Through various media of communi- 
cation, such as parental instruction, motion pictures, novels, comic strips, 
radio stories, rumors and folktales, role perceptions are built up ® The role 
of the father, the role of the teacher, the role of the policeman, etc , are but t 
up from interaction w ith others m the social environment When the subject 
enters the hypnotic situation, then, he comes not only with various self-pct 
teptions, but also with various role perceptions among them the role of the 
hypnotic subject The announcement of the experiment and the directions 
of the operator serve as stimuli which elicit the perception of the role TIic 

*In a paper now m preparation the author analyzes in greater detail how tl* ** 

established principles of perception may be applied to role perception 
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ten subjects responded to the usual hypnoUc tests Thm 

leadtng to the perceptton of the role oere prerequtstte for enacung the 

role of the hypnotized subject 


Role-Takmg Aptitude 


Smee moovational factors 

lt7!;"aLenr-ole tahtng apUtude « f 

.t ts unposstble to separate the destgn («) 

in studjmg hjpnosis, ^Vhlte has motivation and allows 

To a certain extent this design con emMtnde ^^^ute recommends 

for an approximate isolation of *e VP™ eluninated for the reason 

that all completely unhj'pnotiza e J thereb) be discarded The 

that subjects vvnth unfavorable somnambulists, showing 

remaming subjects may be placed in ppJ j,gjit trance subjects 

marked amnesia, hallucmauons an a^ postulated that the first 

who show eyehd and limb catalepsy marked degree, the second to 

group possesses the hypnotic aptitu e , significant differences 

Tm^Lte degree There ^"ouM mt- the^pnouc apotude ” 

between their average scores on tMts Umversity of Chicago 

This design w-as adopted in a smdy co undergraduate volunteers 

by the author on an personality Inventory All vvere 

All were given the Minnesota Mulnp 35 discarded 

subject to the same mduenon proc ^ pereepuon (v^ations 

as non hypnotuable subjects All mmainder, 16 feU mm 

m role peicepoon were not ,8 in the category of bght 

the cat^orj of somnambulisuc subjec^ ([,,,,ena) scale 

trance subjLts Of the ^ T^re of 55 as a cuttmg point, 

differentiated the two grou^ r«the results. 

the follo%s'ing four fold table depi Trout 

12 14 

55 and above ^ r i, 

BdowSS -TT,, mean T-score of the 

The chi square vnlue is 51 ) Thus a s^e whch 

somnambulists was 60, Pt die '■SM '”;;;;^pmn,ia.« •'vpnouc subj«« Tta 
diflerenuates hystencal patienu al» ^ hypn^ 

finding recalls *at part of Ch^” ‘^p^nn of the 

aruKcialli induced h)-stena ^ same con u t^ncal 

to be a hysterical patient "^pnouc -^1^; jie mking 

clinicians for man> >ears -^^on would sugg 
Patient ha\e something ni co 

sputude 
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15 per cent answered in the affirmative m regard to the possibility of 
hypnotic amnesia These data may be interpreted to signify that m 
college students (the usual experimental population) have a percep 
of the role of the hypnotic subject Not aU who have such a role-percep 
however, can enact the role The proportion of college students who at 
successfully hypnotized is much less than would be expected from the Uorcu 


et al data 1 cs tn 

In an unpublished study (36) the author asked a sophomore class 
write descriptions of what takes place m hypnosis This assignment w 
made a week before the lecture and demonstration of hypnosis o un ee 
from this class were subject to the induction procedure described y 
lander and Sarbin (16) The spontaneous acts, introduced by the 
Without instructions from the experimenter, were noted Of the 1 su je 
who volunteered, six subjects were classihed as “good” subjects he spon 
taneous additions of four of these subjects could have been predicte to 
their descriptions of the week before For example, one subject ^ 

awakened from the trance each time she was given a task which ca 
for opening her eyes Upon a later perusal of her paper, we read A 
eyes must be closed m order to be in a hypnotic trance ” Another su je 
was non-hypnotizable on the first attempt On the second tnal he 
all the classical tests His role-descnption contained the statement 
takes time to learn to be hypnotized Most people can’t be hypnotize 
the first time ” A third subject performed all the tests satisfactorily, excep 
^vhere she was asked to rise from her chair and write on the blackboar 
She was resistant to all suggestions when on her feet Her paper containe 
this statement ‘ The subject has to be reclining or sitting ” The font 
subject was extremely stuporous, slow moving, and unable to perform any 
of the tests He required a vigorous shaking in order to wake him to 
the trance His paper contained the sentence “Hypnosis is like a c F 
sleep, the hypnotizer talks in a low voice and you go into a deep sleep 
Of the remaining six subjects, all had a correct perception of the ro 
Their failure to enact it could be attributed either to unfavorable motivation 
or to a lack of role taking aptitude (u tnfra) These observations Icn 
support to the notion that vanations in role-perception influence 


enactment , 

In a clinical study of 10 adult patients m a hospital ward, a stan a 
hypnotic procedure ^vas used except that the operator avoided any mention 
of the word hypnosis or trance The words relaxation and restful sta 
were substituted By any of the usual criteria none of these patients w 
hypnotized Five of them fell asleep, however Later the same su 
were told Uiat hypnosis was to be attempted They were told about 
phenomena of hypnosis, the manner m which it is induced, and the poss* 
tlierapeutic outcomes The same induction procedure was used as be 
but the words hypnosis and hypnotic trance were reinstated Three o 
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ma the induction procedures) a shift occurs from a sharp, alert, objective 
and critical attitude to a relatively related, diffuse, 

Because the alert orientation is highly valued and supported in our ^ 
some coaching or “preparation” is required for certain 

shift their focus to a relaxed, diffuse orientation which (as in the case 
of mystical states, for example) allows for more “^hve ntotor-invo^^ 
and more intense affectivity The variations in intensity o'- 

with which one takes a role, and the . Le « 1^“^ 

effects, are probably related to the subject’s ability to utilize ol-i/ formu 

tions It IS to this notion that ^^e now turn 


The As-If Formulation 

Upon what does the ro.e-taking aptitude 
we noted the apparent J actor, in taking the part 

and role-taking in a„d „ot Mr Arbuthnot The hypnotic 

of Hamlet, acts as if he is Hamle ,u,omaticity is included in his 

subject acts as if he is an ^ can say that the role-taking 

role-perception) As a preliminary jw m as-rf behavior That 

aptitude depends upon the P" fcom a logical analysis of 

this has a more general apphe statement, hypnotizability 

Rosenzweig’s “triadic hypothesis t ) and impunitiveness 

as a personality trait, . ®ja,ed These may be considered 

as a response to frustration are shot character of hypnosis 

as If structures We have alrea y threatening to the self had 

In repression the subject acts as J jj.y5,„t,on, similarly, the subject 

not occurred In the impunitive respo frustrating The as-if formula- 

acts as if the frustrating event ^ hypnosis, but in fantasy, 
tion may be seen not only ® ’ Tmaeinative behavior is as-if 

play, and, in fact, all “rTentuTfeUM brj-bson (23). Schulu 
behavior (40) Some data have P . j use m formulating 
(39), Arnold (3), and others whic^ y^ iniagmative behavior is as-tf 
our theory From the proposition depends upon imagination 

behavior, we may state that role-ta mg yahdity to this proposition 

The following statements give at Iwrtini (23) was able to 

In a series of carefully controlled n,ng certain events upon 

demonstrate the influence of the su j relaxation, a subject was 

bodily functions For example, m a recording showed activity 

told to imagine elevating his ann ° (39) reports many instances 

in the muscles which were mvolv oscular and vascular character- 

of the influence of imagination lavariom (implicit) can spill 

istics Varondcnck (41) act of imagining Common 

over into overt muscular movemen s 
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Auxiliary support is given to this conclusion in a study reported by 
Lewis and Sarbm {26) Here hypnotic subjects were told to imagine eating 
a meal at a time when they were having gastric hunger contractions. 
We found a high correlation between the depth of hypnosis (Friedlander 
Sarbm scale) and the ability to inhibit hunger contractions Those who 
could take the role of the eater — to use an expression of Moreno’s who 
could imagine themselves ingesting food, initiated a set of internal responses 
which resulted in the cessation of the gastric contractions Subjects who 
could not be hypnotized, who could not take the role either of the hypnotic 
subject, or of the eater in imagination, showed no cessation of gastric 
contractions That role taking is oiganismic is demonstrated here 

When we say that the role taking aptitude is organismic we refer bac 
to our observations which must be accounted for ” We repeated the ques 
tion raised by the laity and by other theorists How can such marked changes 
in behavior result from such apparently innocuous stimuli^^ It is probably 
not far from the truth to say with Goldstein (19) that any act involves 
the entire organism When an individual places himself m the hypnotic 
situation — when he takes the role of the hypnotic subject — he does so 
organismically When the subject acts as if he is ingesting food, his actions 
are total The variation in hts bodily responses, of course, will vary wit 
the completeness and intensity of the role taking 
A further comment is required about the organismic basis of the role 
taking aptitude especially as seen m acts which transcend normal limits 
In the case of actors taking a stage role there are some ^vho will enact 
the role without a preliminary warming up process, while others require 
* preparation ’ In this warming up or preparatory process the director 
helps the actor perceive some of the necessary attnbutes of the role 
This might be considered a Lind of covert practice in role taking 
hypnosis the frequent lengthy induction may serve the same purpose, especi 
ally where the subject requires time to shift to the type of attentional 
behavior which is a component of the hypnotic role Relaxation, diffuseness, 
and uncritical passivity as components of the role may be perceived by 
the subject as a result of the expenmenler s instructions When the subject 
aptly takes the hypnotic role (whether immediately, or after warming up 

’A philosophical digression u in order here Scientists no less than laymen 
are influenced and limited by ihcir historical and cultural horizons Growing 
up in an intellectual environment in which a dichotomy is made betwe* 
mind and body between mental events and physical events scientists a 
amazed when they observe evenU which are not congruent with the dichotomy 
When a scientists etdos is freed from the necessity of fractionating beha^^o 
into the dichotomy dictated by 17th century dualism then he can 
human behavior as organismic Why should social psychological events 
serve as conditions for altenng predominantly biological activities' No 
amazed when respiratory changes are observed in attention expenmenW 
BMRs of westerners become more like those of orientals when livnng 
specified oriental conditions etc 
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*e pre^nousls mentioned Rndtngs of Ei-senck and Futneaux 

lauon Subject «ho score high on postural suns " 

dluston are able to rmagme vatadl, tn th«e ^ 

Ure experiment of Sarbm and Madou (37) ma, be ™ 

depdi^f hypnosis and the Rorschach W/D mtio to ^ 

lated The W or ^\^loIe response purportedl, indicates a more acme 

“"r:ren. does the mle-taUng Uieor, appb to the four sets of obserx-a- 

Sons prexaousl) idenufied as subject ranes his re- 

Tlie apparent automatiatj n h.s pereepUon of the role 

sponses to the ^pnouc pnon includes automaticitj. then 

of tlie h}-pnoti 2 ed subject If nis percep 

he u-ill act like an automaton . ^ ujso apparent but not real 

The apparent discontinuitj o ^ pre-expemnental 

The subject’s ^a^or “ u,e role of the hjpnonc sub- 

bchaxaoi^modiHcd onl) hj his post hjpnonc compulsions, 

jecb Such -discontinuous” "“^'^pbon of die role, 

etc. can undeisW m terms «f ^Vnapation of the 

of his faahtj m or ./ behanor and of the degree j- 

self in the role . of the response and 

The apparent disjunction pseSo-problem The magnitude 

the procedure for eliatmg the procedure except msofar os 

of the response is not dependen ^ ^ P appears to 

It coinades snth the role-expec outmoded psj-eholog) which 

be a disjunction is a plienomenal experience and stimulus 

sought to find constanc> be P of the role, if this per 

e^•ents. If the subject has ^ Options, and if he has an appi^ 

ception IS not incongruent \^^tll h ^ jj produce all the 

pnate amount of the role-taking ap j^ecause “the operator talks to 
dramatic phenomena of h)'pnosis m ^ ^ congruent 

him” If he does not or not ha^•e a suffiaent amount 

\nth his self perceptions, and/or e respond to the op- 

of the role taking aptitude or u^,,„ess u declared to be a func- 

etatot>s demands Thus differential lespons. 
bon of these tliree ^•anables. 


Siiininar> 

ned m four classes of oly«rva- 
The know-n tacts about disconnnuiu, (3) disjunc- 

ttons (1) apparent automatiat), roagmtude of *e 

non bemeen magnitude of fte sumi^ de- 

respoiire. and (4) differennal (ddferenual rcspomixe- 

peidenc; of d-e U three factors upon the 
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experience verifies the same notion In imagining a former embarrassing 
situation we can feel our ears reddening and our faces flushing, in ima^ning 
a former painful experience we may mvoluntanly withdraw from the direc 
tion of the imagined stimulus, or m imagining something extremely un 
pleasant or disgusting we may experience nausea 

Arnold has written the most complete analysis of the relationship beUveen 
hypnosis and imagination (3) According to her hypothesis, ^ 

nosis the individual is actively striving to imagine what the hypnotist de 
scribes, and in so doing gradually narrows down his focus and relinquis es 
control of his imaginative processes The individual focuses on a situ 
ation and actively selects the sensations which he will perceive, he active y 
focuses on possible situations m imagining, on symbols in logical thinking 
and he refocuses on past experiences in remembering Such focussing 
merely directed more efficiently, more intensely, during hypnosis than in 
waking life, and determined by the hypnotist instead of by the su jec 
himself’ (3 p 127) This wnter would amend the last statement to rea 
The focussing is determined by the hypnotist only insofar as the subjec s 
self perceptions and role perception permit such direction This amendme 
would follow from a careful consideration of the data Arnold 
from her own experiment which reveals the individual character o 
subjects own imagining over and above the directions of the expenmentcr 
Although Arnold s views are more sophisticated than most prevwus 
theories, we are left without any anchorage point for understanding di er 
ential responsiveness The numerous experiments cited by Arnold sboiY 
the influence of imagination on behavior and the kinds of experunenta 
and clinical situations appear to be of the same kind as the hypnot*^ 
situation But what of the answer to the all important social psychologica 
question What are the characteristics of those individuals who are 
able to focus and thus cannot produce changes m overt or covert behavior 
In Arnolds data is concealed a partial answer to this question 
reports an experiment in which the postural sway technique is used b ^ 
tested the hypothesis that a suggestion is acted upon only if the subject 
actively imagines it The subjects were told to imagine falling forwar 
The amount of postural sway was recorded Comparisons were made be 
tween the amount of sway and the reported vividness of imagery 
conclusion was The more vivid the imaginative process, the more 
nounced the overt movements From this conclusion and from the 
accepted conclusion about the relationship between the postural sway 
test and hypnotizabihty a correlation between vividness of imagery a 
hypnotic depth could be posited We could then deduce that 
role-takmg depended upon imagmative (as tf) processes ® One might 

'Clinically the wnter has nc\er found an adult with cidctic or vivid 

who was not a good hypnotic subject In a penonal commumcauon 

MacKinnon reports the same observation 
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ness) this question was formulated What are the characteristics of those 
individuals who, m response to hypnotic induction procedures, exhibit con 
duct which IS apparently discontinuous and apparently automatic’ 

We sought to demonstrate that concurrent theories of hypnosis were 
tradition-bound trying to explain hypnotic behavior in terms of condi 
tioning, heredity, or vague neurological formulae In order to esta is 
a logical link between hypnosis and another form of social psychologica 
conduct which is accepted without resorting to traditional formulations, 
we first indicated the similanty between role-takmg in the drama and 
role taking in hypnosis We postulated that success in taking a dramatic 
role or hypnotic role depended upon favorable motivation, a perception 
of the role, and role-taking aptitude The chief difference in the two forms 
of role-takmg was the degree of participation of the self m the role (leves 
of consciousness) 

The mam portion of our presentation attempted to establish the va i i y 
of these conceptions Favorable motivation vvas re-defined as congruence 
between the subject’s self concept and the role of the hypnotic subject 
Role-perception is derived from the individual’s interaction with various 
media of communication the manner m which role-perception influences 
role enactment is indicated Finally, a role-takmg aptitude is postulate 
From our present state of knowledge this aptitude is probably depen en 
upon or continuous with the ability of the subject to use as-tf formulations 
Various research and clinical findings were introduced to supply a groun 
work for the initial validity of the argument 
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The Pavlovian Theory of Hypnosis: 
An Evaluation' 
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Exposition 

Pavlov, theoiv of hypnosis is, perhaps h“ 

be essentially derived from physio ^ the hypnotic phenomena 

experiment, with dogs, the theory hopes to explain hypn p 

m human beings , conditioning, Pavlov noticed 

While engaged m expenments ,he onset of the CS 

that some dogs develop “ r‘nte o smtes of droivsi- 

and lasting until the uncondition conditionmg 

ness were also observed in animas v animal was fastened to 

expenments which started some time extinguished stimulus or the 

Its stand By the repetition of . j j^^ng differential conditioning, 

repetition of a negative sumulus « octition of an indifferent stimulus 
drowsiness could also be aroused observed to produce the 

m a contmuous monotonous mann ^n.,nuation of any of the abo\e 
same reaction A sufficiently prolonge 

operations led to deep sleep uK*.«n helwecn wakefulness and sleep 

Pavlov called this a state o m i > which shall be clear later 

He called this a state of inhibition f 

The Journal of Mental Science. 1958 IM 82-90 

..be wmer 1 , maebl. m P;.rsmr„^i 
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state of inhibition more quickly than a normal one. because its remaining 
cortical cells are liable to be more easily cahausted Thus, the organism 
IS protected from any stimulations tliat arc not relesant for its survival 
Sleep, the manifestation of complete cortical inhibition, is, ther^ore, a 
valuable protective mechanism But hovv docs Pavlov evplain the state 
of hyper suggestibility in hypnosis’ The fact is under hypnosis, there ^ 
a selechve inhibition of certain parts of the cortev with points of 
maintained by the suggestions of the h,pnot«t It can best be described 
by quoting Pavlov “What is suggestion and auto suggestion’ They are 
cLcentrated evcitation of a definite stimulation, sensation - 
a representation, now in 

connection, an association, excitation h ° ° 3 Hi- 

illegitimate and irrepressible significance n ypnosi , v j 

minished positive tonus (m the cortex) as a 
inhibition When on such a cortex a word or 
is directed to a definite point 

m the corresponding point ‘ 3 , opposition, to spread over 

induction, which causes “■ "'*Xd or the order is completely isolated 
the whole cortex, this is why the h 

ktr rax-is. . •»»*■> 

1941, pp 103-109) 


Critique 

, Un tiolds that hypnosis and sleep have 

Pavlov IS not the only one » contemporary investi 

some essentially common elements y 

gators implied the existence of such a re ations ^ ^ f normal sleep 

Bcchterew (1906, ^" 0001 : phyT^gS conditions 'Hyp 

induced by suggestions under app P P Kauders (1927) 

nosis IS nothing, but a modification o P ^ ^^^^3 ^3 ^ suggested sleep 

also maintained m their monograp , ,n hypnosis could be 

They were confident that many o _ (1935) was of same view, 

explained by the psychology of slwp considered hypnosis as a 

apparently resembling Pavlovs ^ investigators equate sleep with 

special kind of sleep None of ® renorted an experiment where he 
hypnosis Barber (1956), however, acceptable m a light to medium 

gave seven suggestions (usual sugges o hypnosis “ There 

depth of hypnosis) to subjects un er ig gubiect’s responses on the seven 
were no significant differences betvveen ‘hcrhtly sleeping’ and after 

tests of suggestibility when the ' . ff the degree of suggesti- 

they had been subjected to hypnotic in > ^ ^ implied in most 

Wity n mken as an index of hypnonzabihqr (as 
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The most obvious reason, however, was that it could be produced by 
the repetition of a stimulus which has acquired inhibitory property 

The following quotation from Pavlov indicates the relation between sleep 
and inhibition 

Internal inhibition* and sleep are one and the same process inhibition 
IS a partial, fragmentary, strictly localized sleep confined within e ni e 
boundaries under the influence of the opposing process that of excitauon, 
sleep, on the contrary, is an inhibition which has spread over a grea 
section of the cerebrum, over the entire hemisphere and even into e 
underlying midbrain (Pavlov, 1928 ) 

Thus, sleep and internal inhibition are similar, but not identical 

The phases between wakefulness and sleep are called hypnotic phases 
by Pavlov There can be obtained gradual intermediate states of inhibition 
(hypnosis) ranged from those hardly differing from wakefulness to states 
tending to deep sleep These states differ in their intensity and extensiq 
of inhibition m the cerebral cortex (Ivanov-Smolensky, 1952, p 1 ) 
As the application of the inhibitory stimulus continues, inhibition begins 
to spread, unless otherwise directed by verbal suggestions of the hypnotist, 
gradually the motor areas of the cortex come under inhibition and catalepsy 
and paralysis may be observed When inhibition also spreads to the sensory 
areas and m fact covers the whole cortex, normal sleep develops 

Pavlov noted interesting changes as the state of inhibition deepene 
In the first stage of hypnosis (in the animal) both the weak and t e 
strong stimuli act exactly alike in elicitmg the CR (Conditioned Response) 
This IS called a state of equalization Then comes a stage where the wea 
stimulus IS effective, but the strong stimulus is either not at all effective 
or has a very weak effect This state is aptly described as the paradoxica 
phase In the third stage, called the ultra paradoxical phase, only the 
previously elaborated inhibitory agents have a positive effect Finally, ^ 
state of complete inhibition diaracterizmg sleep develops Pavlov seems 
to imply that the above-mentioned states develop m the same sequence 
always Ivanov-Smolensky mentions experiments where this order is not 
always maintained 

Inhibition, in the Pavlovian system, is a protective mechanism necessary 
for the survival of the organism Excitation and inhibition are at opposite 
poles When a nerve cell is stimulated beyond its physiological capacit), 
inhibition sets in So also, when an extii^ished CS (Conditioned Stimulu J 
IS applied continuously, inhibition develops, protecting the cortical ce 
from “unnecessary” excitation A partially decorticate animal develops a 


’For those less familiar with Pavlov’s system, internal inhibition is an ac * ^ 
elaborated conditioned inhibiuon extinction is an example In c<m _ 
external inhibition is a passive unconditioned inhibition A very j, 

abolishes the conditional reflex, this can be explained by external inhi > 
Both have the same neurological basis 
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some other functions suffer under Ii>pnosis All of them used somnambulistic 
hypnosis hfaiorov (1950) has found that sensory chronaMe is lengthened 
during somnaiubiihstie hypnosis, inability to do simple additions, anesthesia 
and absence of bhnhing Mere also observed He concludes that *“e “re 
due to an irradiation of inhibition and dissociation-both charactens ic 
of hypnosis Korotkin and Suslova (1951) report that in the somnambubsuc 
phas" CRs sometimes cannot be established, differentiation is equahy m- 
possible, and if CRs can be established at all, the, 

re"^rfredii;"peamn^^^^^ 

(1955c) The -"'““‘''-VTl'of vihen Morbed ^ut under hypnosis 
mg and additions become full of eir counting tasks in the 

Tlie subjects ^^e^c gi%cn equivalent hypnosis They performed 

state of wakefulness and "Others conclu^ from this that under 

dehnitely worse in hypnosis The a affected by inhibition 

somnambulistic hypnosis higher nen.ous a explained by them 

The earrying out of br experiments mentioned above 

in terms of inhibition (1955a, b) All me exp 

are consistent Math Pavlov's vaew 

The EEC has been used m mc consider some 

hypnosis is a state of Makefulness attempts 

of them, let us point out the basic y 

to settle the question The m^ sleep hypnosis and wakefulness 

obtain records from the same subjec , hypnosis resemble those of 

When they find that the brain wave conclusion has 

wakefulness more than they do t o^ neither’ supports nor opposes the 
been that hypnosis is not sleep intermediate states of mhibition 

Pavlovian concept of hypnotic p a^ never been claimed by Pavlov or 
between wakefulness and sleep t ^ ^ great many ways, they 

Pavlovians that hypnosis ts sleep n ’ possible level of hypnosis, 
are considered different Even un er hypnotist There are 

a contact is maintained between ^ ® sense, the cortex 

still some cortical points which are ai ^ tending to a 

IS only partially inhibited In sleep, even under Ig ^ 

evrv flunne hypnosis which report 

view we thought it appropriate to S^^^ghout the present paper 
been adopted as almost a general pou y 
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of the scales to measure hypnotizability) , it would appear that light sleep 
and hypnosis, within the limitations of the reported study, are not si 2 
nificantly different 

Most Russian studies are biased to the Pavlovian standpoint on hypnosis 
Assuming that hypnosis is a state of inhibition, Strelchuk (1953) s ows 
how the hysterics, who have a weak second signalling system, can be more 
easily hypnotized by verbal su^estions, while the psychasthenics, wit a 
weak first signalling system, are more susceptible to hypnosis through r y 
mic, photic or dermal (especially thermal) stimuli Evidently he does not 
question Pavlov’s view on hypnosis Korotkin and Suslova (1955) simiary 
mention that verbal suggestions affect subjects differently, the difference 
being most noticeable in post-hypnotic suggestion The type of signa in^ 
system, they think, may explain some of these cases , 

A field of controversy has been the piossibihty of establishing or recal mg 
CRs dunng hypnosis If hypnosis is a state of inhibition, it is 
previously established CRs should disappear or new CRs should be di cu 
to form during hypnosis Aipiing, apparently, m this strain, Scott (1 
concluded that hypnosis is not a state of mhibition resembling sleep, because 
CRs were formed more easily under hypnosis m his experiment But e 
did not make sure that the subject was m a really deep state of hypnosis 
most approximate to sleep, so far as inhibition was concerned Most 0 
the studies which show a facilitation of conditioning under hypnosis are 
liable to the following criticism first, the techniques of many of t ese 
studies are faulty, the depth of hypnosis has not always been ascertaine 
or mentioned Where a mention has been made of the depth of hypnosis 
adequate checks do not seem to have been made as to whether the same 
depth has been maintained throughout the experiment or in every session 


of the experiment Only a very deep state of hypnosis can be expe' 


cted 

to decrease conditionability, because after all, inhibition is partial in hyp 
nosis Secondly, it may be argued that with a lesser depth of hypnosis, 
It IS only natural that conditioning would be facilitated It is well knowm 
that attitudes interfere with human conditioning (Razran, 1936, IS-^ ' 
Under hypnosis, when the subject is less critical of w hat IS happening, 
conditioning may be hoped to be facilitated Why a really deep state 0 
inhibition is needed to hamper conditioning is shown by two drug 
experiments 

Sterling and Miller (1941) tned to condition cats under four progressive 
stages of anaesthesia Although a small number of cats showed decrea 
conditioning m the first level (23 per cent), only on the fourth lev^ 
uas conditioning not possible for any of the cats Thus it really requir 
a deep level of anaesthesia (and so, inhibition) to abolish conditioniUo 
Headlce and Kellog (1941) found that conditioning proceeded at a 
level, but by no means disappeared under doses of nembutal 

There are quite a few Russian studies showing that conditioning 
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some other functions suffer under hypnOHS All of them used somnambulistic 
hypnosis Maiorov (1950) has found that sensory chronaxie is lengthened 
duLg somnambulistic hypnosis, inability to do simple 
and fbsence of blinking uere also observed He 
due to an irradiation 

“pi^rr^ “ tnr^i« =, 0 ., im. 

posTble^td If CRs can be established at all. they - jl- W 
Ld have a longer latency 

report the f ™ depth, such CRs do appear 

tic hypnosis In a stage of P ^ ^ suggestion 

Korotkin and Suslota also foun J ^ inhibited along 

to inhibit UCS '“'th, ‘ m tei;s of irradiation of inhibition 

with the UCS They explain Maiorov, how simple count- 

(1955c) The -•"''"r;lhen worked out under hypnosis 
rag and additions become full of counting tasks in the 

The subjects were S'^sn , , hypnosis They performed 

state of wakefulness and conclude from this that under 

definitely %\orse in hypnosis Th -^.,v,t,es are affected by inhibition 
somnambulistic hypnosis higher ,5 also explained by them 

The carrying out of P“‘ , ^®,he experiments mentioned above 
m terms of inhibition (1955a, b) 

are consistent with Pavlov’s view %vhether 

The EEG has been “J „( ,,ecp Before we consider some 

hypnosis is a state of ^'akel attempts 

of them, let us point out the . . many EEG studies has been to 

to settle the question The met o j^ j^ypnosis and wakefulness 

obtain records from the same su jec , hypnosis resemble those of 

AVhen they find that the brmn sleep, the usual conclusion has 

wakefulness more than they o neither supports nor opposes the 

been that hypnosis is not ^ intermediate states of mhibition 

Pavlovian concept of hypnotic p ne\er been claimed by Pavlov or 

betw'een ^vakefulness and seep ^ great many ^^ays, they 

PavloNnans that hypnosis is dipest possible level of hypnosis, 

are considered different Even subject and the hj^inotist There are 

a contact is maintained “ “awake” In this sense, the cortex 

still some cortical points which tending to a 

IS only partially inhibited n s e , 


^ P^*^ ‘ ^ - and memory during hypnosis which report 

jET-L vwoviv Studies on learmng -r these functions \N eitrenhofTcr 

:rr„rdS;«oA - - ; r 


j^.^rioration or an n^^d not review incm nere 

a9"3l"Lfwntten a gooil \lc Hull < (1933) or WriIir„ho(rrr’., 

U953) has j >,Ti«en brofcs studies supporting Pavlov’s 

''n, Tin my reference to “"/"these evidence, to light This ha, 

“ru^cr.. appw.^“ •^'■""b-sl.ou. -ho P-O. papor 

ns almost a g 


been adopted as almost 
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deep one, the whole cortex is under a state of inhibition The inhibition 
IS perhaps only less intense during light sleep Attempt at communication 
hampers development of sleep, while possibility of communication is an 
essential characteristic of hypnosis So, if sleep may be visualized to vary 
in a dimension of intensity of complete cortical inhibition, hypnosis cannot 
be described in such a dimension The intensity of inhibition in those 
cortical areas inhibited under hypnosis may be as great as that found 
in deep sleep But still there would be certain cortical points outside that 
area some of those points may be under acute excitation by the verbal 
suggestion of the operator Seen from this angle, hypnosis and sleep appear 
to he in orthogonal dimensions 

We do not know, then, whether the partial wakefulness of the cortex 
during hypnosis creates a special pi\‘blem in comparing the EEG records 
obtained in sleep and hypnosis with a view towards settling the original 
issue posed earlier 

With this orientation, let us consider some relevant EEG studies Just 
before going into the literature on hypnosis and EEG we may mention 
here an experiment showing how Pavlov’s concept of cortical inhibition 
IS demonstrable electroencephalographically Morrell and Ross (1953) and 
Morrell (1956) could show that whenever any of the three types of inhibi 
tions (manifested during extinction, delayed and differential conditioning) 
were induced, a delay m cortical conduction was occurring They used 
conditioning of cortical alpha rhythm for their CR 
Darrow, Henry, Brenman and Converse (1950), in two studies, find a 
signiHcant difference between states of wakefulness and hypnosis by using 
EEG Analysis of available double speed (monopolar) EEG records ob 
tamed on 1 1 fair to good hypnotic subjects shows, with only one exception, 
an increase of average in phase peak to peak correspondence between 
waves m occipital and motor areas ’ The mcrement for the hypnotic state 
was significant below 1 per cent level The “records from some of the 
same subjects while going to sleep show a similar increase in frontal motor 
parallelism during drowsiness or early phases of sleep ” Hypnosis was, thus, 
significantly different from wakefulness and only resembled sleep m the 
early stages Lundholm and Lowenbach (1942-43) studied the changes 
m alpha activity under hypnotic suggestions of blindness and deafness 
They found that alpha activity was present only when there was an actual 
absence of stimulation When blindness was suggested and a light held 
in front of the subject’s eyes, the alpha rhythm disappeared, they reappeared 
only when the light was actually remo\ed This shows that physiological 
modifications, at least m the cortical level, if any, are not made by hypnotic 
suggestions The same conclusions could be derived from a stud> of hypnotu 
anaesthesia and analgesia (Brown and Vogel, 1938) If a light is held 
before the closed ejes of the sleeper, perhaps the alpha waves would not 
disappear, if the) were present But under suggested h)pnotic blindness. 
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m the same conditions, they did disappear From tins it 

to conclude that hypnosis is not a state of inhibition resembling sleep 

For during sleep, if ifwere possible to keep the eyes 

the subject as IS done under hypnosis, it . probable that * ^ 

before the open eyes of the sleeper would block *o 

Furthermore under hypnosis, suggestion may be able to inhibit only fte 

^"t;ioi. (mterpretaSn of — " I";, 

comes of sensation A dissociation between sensory 

may be the most approach to the problem 

Barker and Burg\vin Tliw found that 

by distinguishing hypnosis from sleep an “sleep,” “relax, ’ etc , 

when trance was sleep at all But vvhen the subject 

the brain wave patterns did not cncro-estions of sleep 

was asked to relav, his 

were given “Sleep ind.st.ngu ^ produced and terminated ' We 

normal sleep m „„„s svh.ch minimize sensory stimuli 

have repeatedly ' f„P„ are associated with changes in the 

and ensure maximal muscle rela _ remarked that 

bram wave patterns towards “ and suggestions of narrowing down 
most induction methods use rel patterns 

of attention So it can only communication is attempted 

characteristic of sleep do not d ppe authors, “is characterized by 

with the subject Sleep irenmronm’en. ” If the operator's 

the absence of active relationsh p environment, hypnosis cannot, 

suggestions can be accepted as * P ^ (1947) seems to have over- 

perhaps, be described tds continuously from subjects during 

looked this He obtained E c 5 implicitly argued that as the subject 
the induction of hypnosis and per ^ EEG records would progressively 
passes from wakefulness This’^arobviously, not found, he does not even 
resemble those of sleep Th somnambulistic stage 

mention whether the subject was Chartok and Kramraz (1955) 

Summarizing the -judies are not yet in agreement about 

arrive at the conclusion that uet^cen sleep and hypnosis They also 

electroencephalographic on good hypnotic subjects Again, 

report an experiment done by resembling those during sleep appear 

only m some subjects did brain -t^ontact could allow the sleep pattern 
An absence of operator- and subject 

to be retained in some only mean to reiterate our standpoint 

In concluding this section we „^,,,her the 

Dutlmed at the beginning of t ,,,pnosis may account for all tlie 

partial wakefulness of the corl^ under sleep, wakefulness and 

difference beuveen EEG records obunn 
hypnosis 
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An Experimental Support 

It has been mentioned before that Pavlov’s dogs could develop states 
of drowsiness under monotonous stimulation On subsequent occasions, t e 
dogs became drowsy m an increasingly shorter time Thus, at last, a dog 
may develop drowsiness as soon as it is brought into the laboratory or 
fastened to its stand Two distinct points could be noticed (t) a stat 
of drowsiness (as a result of inhibition) can be produced by laboratory 
techniques, (u) ^vith subsequent practice, the development of such a state 
may appear as a conditioned response to the environment of the laboratory 


iiseit , 

These two findings are from studies on dogs Can these be 0 tame 
with human subjects^ What, if any, is the relation between the spec 
of development of such a state and the depth of hypnosis attainable or 
a certain subject^ The experiment to be reported was designed to answer 


these questions , 

During an experiment on hypnosis and conditioning, it was discovere 
that some subjects could not be made to wake up easily after hypnosis 
and some of them became so drowsy dunng an experiment on eyelid con 1 
tiomng that they had to be reminded frequently to keep their eyes open 
One subject showed this trend so strikingly that it could not be overlooke 
He was hypnotized, but could not be awakened in the usual manner (count 
ing slowly up to 15 and asking the subject to wake up at the end 0 
the counting) Commands, persuasions, mild shaking, could not wake him 
After some shouting and severe shaking, the subject finally woke up slow y 
E (experimenter) assumed that the subject had fallen asleep, but upon 
asking the subject, he said that he was listening to all the persuasions 
of E to awaken him, but just could not pull himself out of that state 
During the conditioning expenment, he began to feel so extremely drowsy 
that he could not keep his eyes open, and the experiment had to be 
discontinued Later, he reported that m spite of his best attempts, he 
could not keep his eyes open This case, an extreme of similar cases, ie 
to the experiment to be described below 


Method 

Four subjects, whom we shall call OF, RA, ST and MA, were used 
RA ^vas the case desenbed above OF and RA had high scores m hypnosis 
RA had the highest possible score, 6 OF had a score of 5, ST an 
MA scored low m hypnosis 1 and 2 respectively The lowest possi 
score was 0 and the highest was 6 ^ 

The following device was used to produce inhibition In a sound 
room, usually used as a conditioning laboratory, S was asked to sit com 
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fortably m a dentist type chair He had. in front of him, a booth with 
a httle red light { 5 watt) in the centre He iias instructed to keep looking 
at the red light all through the expenment A continuous pure tone of 
1,110 cs per second, an intensity of 10 decibels above the s^Kct s auditory 
threshold, was transmitted to the pair of earphones which the subject 
was wearing The tone was regularly discontinued for 5 second in eveiy 
30 seconds S has been asked to blink when he perceived this break m 
the tone S was wearing a pair of specmcles with plain - * 

1-ns for the nght eye, a tiny photoelectric cell was mounted and was 
connected to an appropnate apparatus, and then to “ ‘■'-"S P“ “ 

this pen. there was another pen acong as an event marker Both *e 
pens were parts of a recording milliammeter l^us ^ 

m the tone was made, the event marker traced an “ 

. , , V . ui.wvlfvl the other pen traced a ratner snarp 
5 seconds and if ’„, 5 ed would discontinue the tone 

rise E had a svutch ^somatically E with 

for 5 seconds, after which the separated from S by a 

all the apparatus tvas m otie part 

one \^ay screen. experiment He was told that 

S was not told about break in the tone 

he is expected to sit relaxed and i^ratory nature, a rigid common 

Since the ei^enment was f b^adly 

procedure could not be fixed minutes and 

decided that the expenment s j,,j, ,„jja 

if an S did not miss a sing e jj g „ 

during that penod, the sess continue 

show signs of drowsiness an jje was to be taken out 

until he did not blink to lu performance on the pursuit rotor 

of the laboratory, given ten session In this way, the experiment 

and again brought ^ the first break m the tone 

was to continue until S di no 


Results 

I . to be found in the accompanying table 
A summary of the resdl** “■= 30 seconds after the 4th session 

It will be seen that OF coul j„s,siness as soon as the 2nd session 

started and RA fell mto a sto ^s he entered 

began In fact he later ccP<>'<« y „,ase subjects were seen sitting 

the laboratory for the 3 rd seM ejes closed, after they had 

m the chair" with their toe toird session In con.rast 

Stopped blinking RA was felt sleepy, but said that he 

ST reported having feb ^ ^Uy fallen asleep had the expenme 

did not think toat he would have 
Continued longer 
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An Experimental Support 

It has been mentioned before that Pavlov’s dogs could develop states 
of drowsiness under monotonous stimulation On subsequent occasions, t e 
dogs became drowsy m an increasingly shorter time Thus, at last, a og 
may develop drowsiness as soon as it is brought into the laboratory or 
fastened to its stand Two distinct points could be noticed (i) a state 
of drowsiness (as a result of inhibition) can be produced by laboratory 
techniques, (n) with subsequent practice, the development of such a state 
may appear as a conditioned response to the environment of the laboratory 


itself j 

These two findings are from studies on dogs Can these be o 
with human subjects^ What, if any, is the relation between the spee 
of development of such a state and the depth of hypnosis attainable 0 
a certain subject^ The experiment to be reported was designed to answe 


these questions , 

During an experiment on hypnosis and conditioning, it was discovere 
that some subjects could not be made to wake up easily after hypnosis 
and some of them became so drowsy during an experiment on eyelid con 1 
tiomng that they had to be reminded frequently to keep their eyes open 
One subject showed this trend so strikingly that it could not be overloo e 
He was hypnotized, but could not be awakened in the usual manner (coun ^ 
mg slowly up to 15 and asking the subject to wake up at the end 0 
the counting) Commands persuasions, mild shaking, could not wake him 
After some shouting and severe shaking the subject finally woke up slow y 
E (experimenter) assumed that the subject had fallen asleep, but upon 
asking the subject, he said that he was listening to all the persuasions 
of E to awaken him, but just could not pull himself out of that state 
During the conditioning experiment, he began to feel so extremely drousy 
that he could not keep his eyes open, and the experiment had to 
discontinued Later, he reported that m spite of his best attempts, he 
could not keep his eyes open This case, an extreme of similar cases, 
to the experiment to be descnbed below 


Method 

Four subjects, whom we shall call OF, RA, ST and MA, were used 
RA NS'as the case descnbed above OF and RA had high scores m hypnosis 
RA had the highest possible score, 6 OF had a score of 5, ST an^^ 
MA scored low m hypnosis 1 and 2 respectively The lowest poss' 
score was 0 and the highest was 6 

The following device was used to produce inhibition In a sound pr 
room, usually used as a conditioning laboratory, S was asked to sit com 
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We have been calling the evpenmentally produced state under which the 
subject could not keep his ejes open to be able to blink a state of 
drowsiness Tins is clearly a superHcial nomenclature If we follow the 
Patlovian terminology, it can best be described as a state of evperimentally 
produced inhibition intermediate between wakefulness and sleep This is 
a learned state masmuch as it is amenable to improvement with practice 
If a correlation is found between this and hypnosis, and is 
as meaning a basic similarity between the two, hypnosis may be defined 
as a learned state of inhibition and hypnotizability an ability to learn 
to develop inhibition 


Summary 

A brief exposinon o, P-.ov«„„ of 
intermediate between waketuIncK EEC studies were ev- 

supporting this view was disprosed the identity between 

ammed Some of them ^ eiidence against the Pavlovian 

sleep and hypnosis This was nol p „,,.ed out by the author was de- 
view of hypnosis A Tf 'he dev^ of a state of 

scribed It demonstrated 'h' P ^ ^ ,, monotonous application of 

inhibition ('■rowsiness) in huma bj laboratory condinon 

sound and light sumuli m a g . ^ dogs The results of the 

Pavlov had demonstrated ^ development of mhibmon improves 
experiment also suggested , „smvely with an increasing degree 

with practice and may be correlated po 

of hypnomability enough evidence to make out 

On the whole, it ts felt that there ^ „[ pamal or 

a ease lor supporting Pavlovs view of hypnosis 
selective inhibition 
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TABLE 


Subjects 

ST 

MA 


OF 

RA 


* Every t me 
(30 *ecoTidO 


Hypnotism 

Score 

1 

2 


5 

6 


breaV m the 


Trials* and Minutes after which Blinking Stopped 


Did not stop 
Did not stop 

Sessions 

1 11 111 

12 10 3 

6 5 15 

12 0 0 

6 0 0 


IV 

1 

5 


(trials) 

(minutes) 

(trials) 

(minutes) 


called 


tml each tr al occurr ng once in every 


Discussion 

The results need little discussion Our first objective was to show that a 
state of drowsiness, analogous to the one observed m Pavlov’s dogs, cou 
be produced in human subjects Perhaps we can say that 3ve have been 
able to demonstrate it unequivocally We have further shown that in those 
in whom this state of drowsiness developed, it began to take a shorter 
time with practice so much so that the mere sight of the laboratory environ 
ment initiated it— our subject RA developed drowsiness in less than 30 seconds 
Pavlov had also noticed similar phenomena in his dogs To support hypnosis 
as a state of inhibition we find that the tv\o subjects who did not develop 
such a state scored lo3\ in hypnosis — indeed, they are to be classed 'i* 
unhypnotizable if we were to classify dichotomously (A person scores 
two if he does not accept any of the five hypnotic suggestions, apart from 
the post hypnotic suggestions, but feels relaxed, heavy and slightly drowsy, 
a score of one is given when he feels just relaxed ) A correspondence 
can also be noted between the hypnotic scores and the reaction to the 
experiments 

ST Hypnosis score I felt bored 

MA Hypnosis score 2, felt sleepy 

OF Hypnosis score 5, found sleeping after 30 seconds 
RA Hypnosis score 6 found snoring 

The number of cases is too small to apply any statistical technique to 
demonstrate a relationship It would, however, be permissible to e\pcc* 
a positive correlation between depth of hypnosis attained and the spec 
of the development of this state of drowsiness under monotonous sUnuilation 
We also found indications of a positive relation between the depth ^ 
hypnosis and the speed of conditioning to the monotonous environment 
of the laboratory which produces the state of drowsiness Docs it imp) 
that a correlation between hypnotizability and conditionabihty cMSts’ ^ 
consider it a likely hypothesis 
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fnr addme another theory of hypnosis to 
The only reasonable excuse f entirely nesv approach to the 

the many svhich have been coniectured about the perceptual or 

problem Previous Uieoreticians have J ^ literature on 

physiological nature of hypnotic . paradoxes The various 

hypnosis consisting of conflicting i e r descnptions of hypnotic 

theoreticians have proposed at eas ^ conditioned reflex, 

trance The trance is sleep, tit * transference relationship involv- 

but It occurs without conditioning it but this is because of 

mg hbidmal and submissive ‘"f ,5 ^ state m which the person 

aggressive and sadistic instinctua s ^ ^ g where only auto sugges- 

.s hyp=r.ugg«.*le to another ssugge«.ons.bu.^^^^^^^ , 

hon ts effective since compliance by dissociation It is a 

State of concentrated *’!'* '\ubiectnely real It is a 

process of role playing, but the r ^ but the neurological chang 

change based upon ^hological suggestions have yet to 

have yet to be measured and Ihich exists separately from 

be defined Finally, there is a tra and so on, but these 

trance phenomena, such as w a ® 
phenomena are essential to a rue 
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Accepted Generalizations about Hypnosis 

In the hterature on hypnosis tltere ts a sufficient repetition of ^ 
so that a feu goneraluations can be made about the h»not.c 
uhich uoiild be agreed upon by most hypnotists It is now 

that hypnotic trance has sometln^ to 

the subject independently of the hypnotist 'I, 

hypnotic phenomena result from “ non-verbal 

and trance subject communicate u ..,n,nce” involves a focusing of 

behavior It is also generally agre activities 

attention The subject does no vv hypnotic 

outside the task defined by the hyp addition, it is assumed 

task are in agreement with the hypn 1^ ,:ubiect is such that the 

that the relationship between *''T™“*j,n®atton He initiates a sequence 
hypnotist initiates what happens common assumption that the 

of messages, and ‘he./^bject _res,»nds Tte com 

hypnotist must have “prestige vv ,,,ho will initiate 

that the subject must accept JP . ^^y respond to the hypnotist’s 

ideas and suggestions Although th J he is respondmg and 

messages in his owti unique way, / the 

thereby acknowledging the where the subject decides the 

initiative in the situation f" ^^rhypnotist is lellmg this happen^ It is 
task. It IS implicitly agreed that IP ^ some point chal 

also accepted that m every m uc i to try to do something 

lenges” L subject either explicitly or implicitly 

he has been told he cannot do statements uhich would be 

These few generalizations are about statements are 

acceptable to a hypnotic investigawr further generaliza- 

made, debate and dissension arise ’ jjjost techniques and theoriM 

tion which makes explicit what is ‘"’P should make it acceptable 

of trance induction, and some consi „j.^„resses from “voluntary re- 
to most hypnousts Hypnotic ^uSnses “Voluntary’ responses 

sponses by the subject to .<,r« can be deliberately accom- 

are those which hypnotist " or looUng at a light “Involun- 

phshed, such as placing the hands m * P ^ bject agree are not voh- 
tary” responses me those which deliberately 

tional, suA as a feeling of Uredness. ™“““„,„„diry responses m general 
lifting It, or manifesting an , pjrceptnal changes, and certai 

consist of changes at the Particularly obvious during 

. . aspects of trance a r , 


motor behavior The motor * , 
a challenge when a subject tries 
of the opposition of muscles 


Cran arm and cannot because 
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One can wonder if a rigorous answer is possible to the question fs 
there a state called “trance” which is different from the normal state 
of being “awake The “trance” state is by definition a subjective expen 
ence It can be investigated only if the investigator examines his subjectne 
experiences when supposedly m such a state This is a most unreliable 
method of research, particularly when one is dealing with the slippery per 
ceptive experiences of hypnotic trance Whether or not another person 
is in a trance state cannot really be known any more than what another 
person is thinkmg can be known — or even if he is thinking We can observe 
the communicative behavior of a person, but we can only conjecture about 
his subjective expenences A ngorous investigation of hypnosis must center 
on the communicative behavior of hypnotist and trance subject with, at 
most, careful conjecture about the interna] processes which provoke that 
behavior The theory, or descriptive explanation, of hypnosis offered here 
will not add to the current confusion about the trance state but will deal 
only with the interaction between hypnotist and trance subject 

Although most attempts to be “objective” about psychological process'’s 
tend to Ignore the most significant problems involved, there is decided merit 
m analyzing the manifestations of a subjective state instead of making 
inferences about the state itself Debate about hypnosis has always centered 
around the question of whether a subject is really experiencing a ph® 
nomenon or only behaving as if he is Such a debate is essentially unresolv 
able The few crude instruments available, such as the GSR and the EEG, 
indicate slight physiological changes, but no instrument can tell us whether 
a subject is really hallucinating or really experiencing an anesthesia At 
most we can only poke him with a sharp mstrument in the supposedly 
anesthetized area or amputate a limb, as Esdaile did, and observe his 
communicative behavior Our only data are the communications of the 
subject, the rest is inevitably conjecture It would seem practical to begin 
an investigation of hypnosis with an analysis of what can be seen an 
recorded on film in the hypnotic situation and thereby limit what 
needs to be inferred from the subject’s behavior 

If an investigation centers on the process of communication between 
a hypnotist and subject, then answerable questions about hypnosis can 
be posed Is the communicative behavior of a supposedly hypnotized subject 
significantly different from the communicative behavior of that person ^\hen 
not hypnotized’ What sequences of communication between hypnotist 
and trance subject produce the communicative behavior characteristic ol 
a person in trance’ Answers to these questions will explain 'vhat is 
unique to the hypnotic relationship and differentiates it from all others To 
ansiver such questions a system for describing communicative behavior 
needed An approach to such a system will be offered here ^vlth tlic 
argument that human interaction can be dissected and labeled and that a 
particular kind of communication sequence is charactenstic of the hjpooti® 
relationship 
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relationship it is necessary to differentiate it from others and label it 
If one took all the possible kmds of communicative behavior which 
might be exchanged between tivo people, it could be roughly clasnfied 
into behavior which defines a relationship as symmetrical 
which defines the relationship as complementary A ^ 

IS one between two people who exchange the same sort of behavior Each 
person initiates action, criticizes the other, offers advice, “ on Jta 
of relationship tends to be competititve if one 
has succeeded in some endeavor, the other pers™ — 

"'^-m;:Lenta.relationsh.p^.^^ 

receiving rather than the two co JK g status. 

In a complementary a secondary position 

one IS in a supenor ^ ,„„.ates action and the other 

A 'supenor position means that P . accepts it, he offers advice 

follows that action, he offers cntiasm a'^relationship the two 

and the other assumes he should, and so on In such 

people tend to fit together or types applies to all two- 

This simple division of J two people mil consistently 

person systems No relationship J a^e areas of the relationship 

he of one type in all circumstance, mually^there^^ 

worked out as one type or anoth ^ rapidly 

basically one type to basically direction When a child 

bach and forth or it may ^ complementary towards a sym- 

grows up he progressively ^ becomes an adult 

metrical relationship with his i^re relationship by what he says 

Each person in a relationship e Ua* he says Although every message 
to the other and the way he quali es w define the relationship — if 

interchanged between two people wi , m relationship where this 

only by expressing the ideas this is ® of messages which 

sort of thing is said,”— stiff relationship than other kinds A 

make more of an issue of idents may ask quesUons to clarify 

professor may lecture and one o ** * a question m such a >vay 

various points, but then the student rn y professor 

that he is implying, ‘ I know as muc a , — one between teacher 

must then re define the relationship ^ showing that the student 

and student The professor docs t is ® he does not appreciate 

does not know as much as he does or y i response to certain km s 

the tone of that quesUon At cei^m rnoinen , 

of messages, the type of relationship is p termed here a “maneuver 

that puts the relationship m question w mmetncal maneuver— a ma- 

In .he example cited, the ituden. made n sym 
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Every trance induction method known to this writer progresses either 
rapidly or slowly from requests for voluntary responses to requests for 
involuntary ones This alternating sequence continues even into the deepest 
stages of trance When the sequence occurs rapidly, as in a theatrical 
induction, the hypnotist quickly asks the subject to sit down, put his 
hands on his knees, lean his head forward, and so on Following these 
requests for voluntary behavior, he states that the subject cannot open 
his eyes, or move a hand, or bend an arm, or he requests similar involuntary 
behavior In a relaxation induction the sequence occurs more slowly as 
the hypnotist endlessly repeats phrases about deliberately relaxing the various 
muscles of the body and follows these suggestions with others suggesting 
a feeling of tiredness in his body or some other involuntary response The 
most typical hypnotic induction, the eye fixation, involves a request that 
the subject voluntarily assume a certain position and look at a spot or 
at a light This is followed by a request for an involuntarily heaviness 
of the eyelids A “conversational’ trance induction proceeds from requests 
that the subject think about something, or notice a feeling, or look here 
and there, to suggestions that require a shift m the subject’s perceptions 
or sensations The trance state is usually defined as that moment of shift 
when the subject begins to follow suggestions involuntarily Either the subject 
struggles to move a hand and cannot because of an involuntary opposition 
of muscles, or he reports a perception or feeling which he presumably 
could not voluntarily produce 

Before dealing with hypnosis m more interactional terms the hypnotic 
situation can be summarized accordmg to these general statements of 
agreement In the hypnotic situation the hypnotist initiates ideas or sugges- 
tions which are responded to by the trance subject The hypnotist persuades 
the subject to follow voluntarily his suggestions and concentrate upon what 
he assigns When this is done, the hypnotist requests involuntary responses 
from the subject The progress of the hypnotic interaction progressively 
defines the relationship as one in uhich the hypnotist is m control of, 
or initiating, what happens and the subject is responding more and initiating 
less 


Defining a Type of Relationship 

As hypnotist and subject, or any two people, interact, they work out\%hat 
sort of relationship they have with each other If the relationship stabilizes, 
the two people work out a mutual agreement about what sort of behavior 
is to take place between them and therefore what sort of relationship 
is This agreement is achieved “impliatly” by what they say and ho"^ 
the> saj It as they respond to each odicr rather than by explicit discussion 
of what sort of relationship it is To descnbc the working out of a particular 
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particular kind of manemer For example, A may act helpless and force 
B to take care of him Ostensibly A m m a secondary position in a com 
plementary relationship since he is bemg taken care of Yet 
L situation, and therefore he is actually on the superior end of a comple 
mentary relationship In the same ssay one person may ancAe 

to do something uhich implies that they are mo equals If A le^ B 
use symmetncal maneuvers, then A rt initiating the behavaor and i^ 
a coi^ementary relationship vvith B Whenever one ^ f”™;; 

the other to dSine the relationship in a certam way. he is a. a higher 
level defining the relationship as complementary 

Therefore a third type of relationship The pe i^on M 

and will be termed a meta complementary re a i controlling 

estabbshes a meta complcrnenmry re forcing another person 

the maneuvers of the o*er He |s Pe^^ „,®,„„*.p in“'a certam way 
to make maneuvers which b,,havaor m the relation 

He may let someone else appiar in ^ happening with his permission 
ship, but since he is labeling relanonship 

then he is in the supenor posiuon complementary 

In summary, relationships can PX rtrnToine subiect of defini 

and symmetrical inth the '''^“""/rlfationship becomes a particular 

tion between any two people Th yp defined as a request, 

issue when one of the two people mak« a mm^ 

command, or suggestion *'^dierpeison s behavior Amaneuver 

notice something, or a comment on participants until a mutually 

provokes a senes of maneuvers > ^^orked out bet\seen them 

agreed upon definition of the j but the meta communication 

These maneu\ers imolve not on > " ^ what they say to each other 

of the t\%o people or the way ' ta^omplementar> relationship, 

A third type of relationship is prop > _gf5on permits or forces the other 
to descnbe that mteraction where one ^ ^ certain wa> The 

to use raaneu\ers which define .he relmmshipm^^ 
person A\ho acts helpless m order mpntary level 
him IS actually m charge at a meta-coraple 


The Hypnotic Relationship 


n ckinound hypnotic interaction can 
With these types of relationship ® complementary relationsliip 

be described as apparently taking P’ follows his suggestions so that 
The hypnotist suggests, and the loorentar. The act of making 

each person’s communicative behavior ^,3„„nship as complementary, 

a suggestion is a maneuver to acceptance of that definition 

and the act of follow mg the sugges lo 
of tlie relationship 
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neuver defining the relationship as one between two equals The professor s 
reply when he puts the student in his place would be a complementary 
maneuver — a maneuver designed to define the relationship as complemen 
tary Such maneuvers are constantly being interchanged in any human 
relationship and tend to be most often used m an unstable relationship 
where the two people are groping towards a common definition of their 


relationship 

Maneuvers, or “relationship messages,” tend to put the type of relation- 
ship in question and by their nature demand a maneuver in response 
If two people A and B, talk about the weather they may be defining 
the relationship as neutral and no particular issue is made of what sort 
of relationship it is But when one or the other makes a maneuver, the 
nature of the relationship is immediately an issue Maneuvers consist o 
( 1 ) requests commands, or suggestions, that another person do, say, thm , 
or feel something, and (2) comments on the other person’s communicative 
behavior Should A ask B to do something, then B is immediately pose 
the problem of whether this is the sort of relationship where A has the 
right to make that request B is also affected by whether the request was 
made tentatively or apologetically, or whether it was a rude comman 
Since the relationship is m question, B must either do what A says an 
accepts A’s definition of the relationship, or refuse to do it and there y 
counter with a maneuver to define the relationship differently He nriay» 
as a third possibility, do what A says but qualify his doing it with a 
statement that he is ‘ permitting ’ A to get by with this and therefore 
he IS doing it but not agreeing with A’s definition of the relationship 
As an example, if one employee asks another employee of equal status 
to empty the wastebasket, this could be interpreted by the other as a 
maneuver to define the relationship as complementary or one between 
unequals If the other raises his eyebrow, this is describable as a counter 
maneuver to define the relationship as symmetrical The first employe‘s 
may respond to that raised eyebrow by saying ‘ Well, I don’t mind doing 
It myself if you don’t want to” In this way he indicates that his original 
request was not a complementary maneuver but really a symmetrical one, 
since It v\as something one equal would ask of another equal The issue 
was raised because the first empIo>ce used that class of message terinc 
here a maneuver — he requested that the other person do something Sinn 
larly if a person comments on another person’s behavior, the issue is imme 
diatel) raised vshethcr this is the sort of relationship w here such a comment 
is appropriate If one person suggests that another dresses rather s!opp»ly> 
the counter maneuver may be, ‘Who the devil are >ou to tell me how to 
dress’ ’ Such a comment indicates the relationship is symmetrical rather 
than complementary 

A complication must be added to tins simple schema of rchtionship* 
There are times when one person lets another person successfully use 
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exphcitly put himself m a secondary posiUon with a subject ™P J 

taLg coLol at the meta complementary level That is 1 the si* c 
msistf on defining the relationship as symmetrical the hypnotist ™y 
.0 hand control of the relationship over .0 the subjec W saymg 
he IS only guiding the subjec. m.o ttance and must 
lead with whatever he wishes to do Having p ace ims proceeds to 

position of a complementary relationship, the hyP™‘-‘ ^P™«^ “ 
give the subject suggestions and expect superior position 

the relationship as complementary \ secondary way, it 

Whenever the hypnotist behaves m a symmetri 

IS to take control at the meta complementary eve whether he 

3 When a subject accepts t mi" -sag. from 

likes It or not. it becomes possib 

the environment, from P^' ; processes of an individual, 

ment is conjecture, since it describe subject’s com- 

yet such an inference seems suppor e hallucination, the 

municative behavior When the “ , he environment which contra- 

subject will misinterpret the —^ 8 “ sensations, emotions, 

diet the hallucinatory image The^ counter the meta com 

and memories The more the subjec trance manifestations 

plementary maneuvers of ''’®'’^P"‘’‘'l’hB behavior from an interactional 
he IS capable of expenencing i o thp evidence is for ‘ involuntary 

point of view, it is necessary to discuss what the evi 
behavior 


The Involuntary m Terms of Behavior 


X 

die investigation of hypnosis requires 

An attempt to bring ngor into conjecture about the 

us to deal with observable behavior ra ,cjnce 

internal processes of a subject en statement is unvenflablc 

subject experiences involuntary p ’ e.;penencing an hallucination 

We c- V ..hether or not a subject n e p ^ ^ 


iuDject experiences involuntary . ’ expenencing an hallucinauon 

We cannot know \Nhether or not a ™ 1 example, when a subjects 

or vanous bodily sensations and emotion ,„coluntary phenomenon 

arm begms to levitate we might say . j, hypnotic subject, we mig t 

and therefore a manifestation of •n'" , ,i,jt the hand was lifting 

ourselves expenence that hand e^ta 1 subjectwcly know that t is 

up and we were not lifting it, ” of hypnosis we cannot rely on 
was involuntary However, as ■"''“•'f ‘ be able to describe the p— 
our subjective experiences Ideal y w while observing a 1 m 

esses of trance rnductron and our observa.ions of die 

of hypnotist and subject '"‘o”™"? „o,n” actnUiM by the sulqcct \ 
film, we could not observe ‘ was involuntary Our prob- 

could only observe behavror whreh we m/etr 
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In hypnotic literature a suggestion is defined as “the presentation of 
an idea” as if a suggestion is an isolated unit unrelated to the relationship 
between the two people Actually the act of making a suggestion and 
the act of responding to one is a process which has been going on between 
the two people and will continue It is a class of messages rather than 
a single message and is more usefully defined in that way A “suggestion 
IS defined here as a maneuver that class of messages which makes an 
issue of what type of relationship exists between the person who offers 
and the person who responds to the suggestion A suggestible person is 
one who is willing to accept the interpersonal implications of doing what 
he IS told This idea is stated implicitly m such comments as ‘ He willingly 
follows suggestions’ It is possible to follow suggestions unwillingly, as well 
as not to follow them at all, but when a person willingly follows suggestions 
he IS accepting a complementary relationship with the person %vho is telling 
him what to do There are several crucial points about the hypnotic inter* 
action which differentiates it from other relationships 

1 It has been said that certain kinds of messages exchanged between 
two people make an issue of what kind of relationship they have The 
hypnotic relationship consists entirely of the interchange of this clasa of 
messages The hypnotist tells the subject what to do with his suggestions 
and comments on the subject’s behavior There are no other kinds of 
messages involved, talk about the weather is not interchanged 

2 When the hypnotist tells the subject what to do, he is defining the 
relationship as complementary The subject must either accept this definition 
by responding and doing what he is told or respond in such a way that 
he defines the relationship as symmetrical Some subjects are resistant, 
and every subject is resistant to some degree, and the central problem 
in hypnotic induction is overcoming the resistance of the subject In com 
munications terms ‘ resistance ’ consists of countermaneuvers by the subject 
to define the relationship as symmetrical No person will immediately and 
completely accept the secondary position in a complementary relationship 
The hypnotist must encourage or enforce a complementary relationship 
by countering the subjects counter-maneuvers Whereas in ordinary rela 
tionships between people both persons may initiate or respond with either 
symmetrical or complementary maneuvers, m the hypnotic situation the 
hypnotist concentrates entirely on initiating complementary maneuvers and 
insisting that the subject respond m agreement with that definition o' 
the relationship When the subject is “awake,” or when the two people 
are maneuvering differently, the hypnotist may behave symmetrically widj 
a subject, but during the hypnotic relationship his efforts are devoted 
entirely to defining the relationship as complementary A complication wJl* 
be added to this description later, but for the moment let us describe 
the hypnotist subject relationship as complementary 

When he meets with particular kinds of resistance, a hypnotist may 
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As an Illustration let us suppose that a !i>-pnotist sMshes to induce an 
!nlIv,c.n->l,on m a subject After a senes of inter.ct.anal procedures from 
hand lc.atal.on thro...;!, challenges the hjpnot.st ...ggests that the ^bjcct 
look up at a bare ..all and see that painting of an elephant there He 
ma. do this abniptl), or he .na> suggest that the subject ..atch the pain mg 
deselop there and later pres, for an ackno.. ledgement 
IS them The subject can resjmnd in one of se.eral ^ 

at the ..all and saj, •There is no painting there ^ 

I see the painting," but quahfj this statement in sue. a ..aj^^ pethap 
b, h.s ton; of .nice, so that he negates h.s statemen In -V 
indicates he is sajing 

T;r:rr\\'r;f m'.-- be considered evidence o, 

, _ irancc IS (a) a statement \shich is (b) 

Characteristic of a Element, b (c) qualified 

mcongr..ent...th, or denies .ninee (a) reports 

b) all other statements „ statement incongruent ...th 

a picture (b) on a bare ..all, th ^ picture on 

the context, and (c) he affirms movement 
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...th the lifting hand, is . ^c responds passi.ely to a poke 

If a subject is cxpcncncmg an anc . affirms his response 

...th a jitn, themby responding mcongruently and 

wth congruent \\ oi^s and tone of voice j.n-,.rpntiable from the behavior 

The behavior of a subject m trance ^ person in normal 

of the subject assake by this singe *” communicates his multiple 

discourse may manifest incongruences w i affirm each other 

messages, or all of his messages may , trance behavior Even though 
The smgle incongruence is charactens i , * simultaneously, each is 

several hypnotic tasks may be assigned a suoj 

characterized by a single incongruence another characteristic svhich 

The smgle incongruence of communication This incon 

differentiates it from incongruences m to the hypnotist The 

gruence consists of a denial that e ,vhile denying that he is domg 

subject IS doing what the hypnoust sug^ jev,tates a hand, he qualifies 
what the hypnotist suggests If a when he does this he is indicating 
this with a denial that he is lifting i qualify the lifting 

that he IS merely reporting an ’ to the hypnotist even though 

hand with an indication that it is a the hand lift Should 

at that moment the hypnotist is suggesting 
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lem IS to describe the communicative behavior of a subject at that moment 
when we draw the inference that he is experiencing an involuntary trance 
phenomenon 

To describe communicative behavior one must take into account t e 
fact that people not only communicate a message but qualify or labe 
that message to indicate how the message is to be received A message 
may be qualified by another which affirms it, or it may be qualified y 
one which denies it Thus a person can step on another person s foot 
and qualify it with a statement that this was accidental or involuntary 
Or the person may step on the other person’s foot and qualify this 
message with a “vicious” expression which indicates ‘T’m doing this 
on purpose ” Thus a qualifying message may either deny or be incon 
gruent with another message, or it may affirm or be congruent with t e 
other message When we observe a film of two people interacting an 
we conclude that something one of them does is “involuntary,” we draiY 
that conclusion from the way the person qualifies what he does If 
see a trance subject levitating an arm and hear him say m a surpnse 
way, Why my arm is lifting up,” we conclude that he is experiencing 
an mvoluntary phenomenon Our conclusion is drawn from the fact that 
the subject is doing something and denying that he is doing it He may 
make this denial with a verbal comment, with a surprised expression, y 
the way he lifts the arm, by commenting on it later after he was awa 
and so on He may also say, ‘ Why, my arm is lifting up,” and there y 
deny that he is lifting it but say this m an ‘ insincere” tone of voice 
That IS he qualifies the arm lifting with two statements one says I ^ 
not doing it,” the other says, ‘ I m doing it” When we observe this mcon 
gruence between his tone of voice and his statement we conclude that 
the subject is simulating an arm levitation and that it isn’t really involuntary 
Our conclusion is based on the fact that two incongruences are apparent 
in the ways he qualifies his messages (1) He lifts his hand and sa>s 
he did not, (2) he says he did not in a tone of voice which indicates ht. 
did If he should express astonishment that his hand lifted m words, m 
his tone of voice, and m his postural communication so that all of his 
messages are congruent with a dental that he is lifting his arm, then 
w e say it is really an mvoluntary movement 

Besides the fact that we detect simulation of hypnotic behavior by noting 
two incongruences in the ways the subject qualifies some activity, it seems 
clear that the goal of hypnotic induction from the behavioral point o 
view IS to persuade the subject to deny fully and completely that he 
carrjing out the activity That is, the hypnotist pushes the subject towards 
qualifying his behavior with messages congruent with each other and wni 
as a totalit} dcn> that the subject is doing \Nhat he is doing ^Vhcn t ic 
subject bcha\es in this wa), an observer reports that the subject is 
encing an involuntary phenomenon 
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Trance Induction m Terms of Behavior 
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this activity with statements denyin^ 
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To simplify the nch and complex i ° ^ levitation induction The 
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There are only two P^^^p refuse to do ^ 

be lift his hand and not trance sessio 

antagonize the hypnoust and en 
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the subject act like a person awake and lift the hand while indicating 
that he is lifting it, he would be acknowledging the hand lifting as a 
message to the hypnotist By qualifying the hand lifting with a denial 
that he is doing it, he manifests an incongruence which indicates that 
he IS merely making a report In the same way the subject merely reports 
the existence of a painting on the wall instead of indicating that his seeing 
the painting there is a statement to the hypnotist 

To formalize the behavior of the trance subject, it can be said that 
any communicative behavior offered by one person to another can be de 
scribed in terms of four elements a sender, a message, a receiver, and 
a context in which the communication takes place In other words, any 
message can be translated into this statement 

1 am communicating something to you m this situation 
(a) (b) (c) (d) 


Since communicative behavior is always qualified, any element in this 
message will be qualified by an affirmation or a denial In a hypnotic 
trance, the subject denies these elements and does not affirm them Trance 
behavior denying each element can be briefly listed 

(a) Whenever he requests an “involuntary” response, the hypnotist is 
urging the subject to deny that he is responding or communicating some- 
thing The first element of the statement above, ‘ I am communicating, 
is qualified with a denial and therefore changed to “It is just happening 

(b) The hypnotist not only urges the subject to deny that he is ongmat 
ing a message, such as an arm levitation, he may also urge the subject 
to deny that anything is happening, le being communicated The subject 
may appear to be unaware that this hand is lifting, thus qualifying the 
lifting hand with a statement that it is not lifting Or he may manifest 
a similar denial by manifesting amnesia If he qualifies his behavior with 
a denial that it happened, then nothing was communicated He can not 
only say, “/ didn’t lift my hand,” but he can say, ‘ My hand didn’t lift, 
and thereby manifest an incongruence between his statement and his lifting 
hand When a subject’s tone of voice and body movement is congruent 
with the statement that he does not recall something, or congruent with 
the absence of a report of some activity during trance, then observers 


report that he is experiencing amnesia 

(c, d) It IS also possible for the subject to deny the final elements m 
the essential message above He may indicate that ivhat he is domg 
not a communication to the hypnotist m this situation but qualifying, o'" 
labeling, the hypnotist as someone else and/or the situation as some odicr 
H>-pnotic regression is manifested behaviorally by the subject qualif)*ng 
his statements as not to tlie hypnotist but another person (after all J 
he IS regressed he has not met the hj-pnotist >ct), perhaps a teacher, an 
the context as not the present one but perhaps a past schoolroom ^Vhcn 
all of his communicate c behanor is congruent w ith one of these incongn'cn* 
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and simultaneously deny that he B lifting it, or conceivably that it is 
lifting ' A third possibility would be for him to lift it and say he did 
and then the hypnotist would say, “But I told you not to lift it. and 
the procedure would begin again 

Every trance induction method involves this kind of contradictory reques 
Indeed whenever one requests ‘ involuntary behavior from another person 
he IS inevitably requesUng that the subject do something and simultaneous y 
requesting that he not do it This is what ‘ involuntary means 

Not only IS the double-level request apparent in trance induction but 
during the process of deepening the trance it becomes even more obvious 
At some time or other in hypnotic interaction the hypnotist tests or a 
lenges the subject These challenges are all formally the same the hypnotis 
asks the subject to do something and simultaneously asks him not to 
it The most common is the eye closure challenge The hypnotist as s 
the subject to squeeze his eyes tightly closed during a count of three, an 
at the count of three the subject is asked to try to open his eyes ^ 
IS told that the harder he tnes to open them the more tightly 
remain closed Once again the request ‘ Open your eyes” is qualified y 
the statement Keep your eyes closed ” Essentially the subject is told, ^ 
this suggestion,’ and then he is told, ‘ Don’t obey my suggestions W efj 
the test IS successful and the subject keeps his eyes closed, he is sa 
to be involuntarily” unable to open them Observing his behavior 've 
N\ould say he is keeping his eyes closed and qualifying this behavior wi 
the statement that he is not keeping them closed 


The Double Bind 


This double level request which the hypnotist poses can be labeled a 
‘double bind ’ and its characteristics can be described A “double bin 
is present when one person communicates a message and qualifies that 
message wth an incongruent message m a situation where the other person 
must respond to these contradictory messages, cannot leave the field, an 
cannot comment on the contradiction (1) The hypnotic situation not only 
contains double level requests by the h>pnotist, but also the other t\\« 
elements, the subject cannot comment on the contradiction or leave the 
field It IS difficult for the subject to leave the field because he has usually 
requested a trance to begin with Most hypnosis is done with voluntary 
subjects It is also difficult for the subject to comment on the incongruence 
in tlie h>’pnotist’s suggestions because of the hypnotist’s approach H ® 
subject IS asked to concentrate on his hand and comments on this suggestion 


*The use of the term “denial’ here docs not imply that the subject is j 
latedly denying that he ts lifting his hand He may subjectively be certain 
the hand is lifting itself The emphasis here is on his behavior 
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A and keeps Ins c>es open Nor can he respond satisfactorily by responding 
to B and closing them He can only respond uith incongruent messages 
when asked to close his eyes and not close them He must close them, 
C, and qualify this closing with a denial tliat he did it, D 

Should the subject respond to only A or B, and thereby respond congru 
cntly, the hypnotist is likely to point out to him that he is not cooperating 
and begin again More clever hypnotists will handle a congruent response 
m other ways For example, if a subject should stubbornly keep his eyes 
open, thus responding only to A, the hypnotist might suggest that he hold 
them open as long as he can, no matter how much of an effort this 
IS In this way he ultimately produces the eye closure and accepts the 
weariness as an ‘ involuntary” response 

Essentially the hypnotist is saying to the subject, ‘‘Do as I say, but 
don’t do as I say,” and the subject is responding with, “I’m doing 'vhat 
you say, but I’m not doing what you say ” Since human beings can 
communicate at two levels, this type of interaction becomes possible 


The Hypnotic Relationship 

The relationship between hypnotist and subject was previously described 
as the enforcement of a complementary relationship by the hypnotist When 
the subject responds to the hypnotist’s messages rather than initiating his 
own, he is joining the hypnotist in a mutual definition of the relationship 
as complementary When the subject “resists,” he is opposing the hypnotist s 
complementary maneuvers with counter-maneuvers Characteristically these 
define the relationship with the hypnotist as symmetrical — one between 
equals— rather than complementary The hypnotist counters these ma 
neuvers with maneuvers of his own which define the relationship as 
complementary He may, for example, ask the subject to resist hun In 
this way a symmetrical maneuver is re defined as complementary It becomes 
behavior requested, and therefore to respond symmetrically is to do as 
the hypnotist says and so behave as one does in a complementary relation 
ship This topping” or countering the maneuvers of the subject was de 
scribed as essentially an attempt by the hypnotist to win control of what 
sort of relationship he and the subject are in 

The particular maneuver of the hypnotist, the double bind, makes it 
impossible for the subject to counter with a maneuver which defines the 
relationship as symmetrical If one is asked to do something and simultane 
ously asked not to do it, one cannot refuse to follow suggestions If the 
subject responds or if he does not respond he is doing what the hypnotist 
requests and when one docs what another requests, he is in a complementary 
relationship The subject can only behave symmetrically by commenting 
on the contradiction or leaving the field and ending the relationship 1 
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of relationship uith another and it ^\as then said that all relationships 
can bt classified as cither s>tnmLtncaI, coinplcmc.ntar>, or meta-complc 
inentary Now it is said tint the trance subject’s behavior does not define 
the relationship in any of these ways A way out of tins impasse is possible 
when it IS seen that the subject is not behaving All of his behavior is 
labeled as not his behavior, and so he cannot be indicating what sort 
of relationship he is in The goal of the hypnotist is precisely this 
to prevent the subject from controlling vshat sort of relationship they 
have He prevents the subject from defining the relationship as symmetrica), 
complementary, or meta complementary by inducing him to negate or deny 
that behavior which would define the relationship If Mr A is responding 
to Mr B, the very existence of that response defines the relationship as 
complementary However, if Mr A responds to Mr B and denies that he 
IS responding then his response is not defining his relationship Tlie behavior 
of the subject in trance docs not define a particular kind of relationship but 
indicates that the subject is not defining the relationship at all The control 
of what sort of relationship it is rests with the hypnotist, and this differen 
tiates the hypnotic relationship from all others 

To clarify and differentiate the hypnotic relationship from others, a dia 
gram can be drawn which represents any relationship When any t^s•o 
people meet for the first time and begin to interact with each other all 
sorts of messages are potentially possible between them They may inter 
change insults compliments, sexual passes, rejecting statements, violent 
blov\s and so on All of these potential kinds of interaction are represented 
in Figure 1 by X’s As the two people interact, they v\ork out between 
them what sort of behavior, or what sort of messages, are to take place 
between them They agree that certain messages are not to occur in this 
relationship and that other kinds are to be included Thus they draw a 
line differentiating what is to take place in this particular relationship 
and what is not This is represented by the line in the diagram which 
includes some X’s and excludes others For example, if Mr A criticizes 
Mr B, thereby placing cntiasm from him mthin the frame of the relation- 
ship, Mr B may say ‘ I won’t take cntiasm from you ” thereby excluding it 
from the relationship If Mr A agrees to this, then criticism by him is 
ouUide the line rather than m it Human interaction consists of mutual 
behavior which indicates where this line is to be drawn 
All the Items of behavior, or messages interchanges by two people can 
be classified as behavior which defines the relationship as symmetrical or 
behavior which defines it as complementary Thus an X m Figure I 
becomes a member of the class "complementary or the class “symmetrical 
A cnticism by Mr A indicates a complementary relationship, and Mr 
B s refusal to accept it indicates a symmetrical relationship In this way 
the two people work out what sort of relationship it is complementary or 
symmetrical, by what sort of behavior they agree shall be included 
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<ts requests that the subject do something and simultaneous requests that 
he not do them The response of the subject is to do them and deny 
he IS doing them and thereby manifest “involuntary” or trance behavior 
The “involuntary” was defined as actions by the subject qualified by state- 
ments that the subject did not make those actions His qualifying statements 
consist of statements that he did not do something, that something was 
not done, that it was not done for the hypnotist, or that it was not done 
n this time and place The hypnotic relationship was classified as meta com- 
plementary within a framework of three possible types of relationship 
It was argued that trance behavior takes place when the hypnotist controls 
what sort of relationship he has with the subject and the subject cannot 
indicate what sort of relationship it is The perceptual and somatic experi- 
ences of the hypnotic subject were considered a product of this kind of 
relationship with the emphasis on the interaction, which is observable, 
rather than on the subjective experiences of the subject, which are 
conjecture 
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controls wlnt sort of bcln\tor is to take phec and therefore \\hcrc the 
relationship line is to be drawn The trance is successful when the subject com 
municatcs the messages requested by the !i)pnotisl, qualifies those messages 
with denials that he is communicating them and therefore denies that he is 
defining the relationship, and thereby acknowledges that the hypnotist is 
in control of the definition of the relationship This is, of course, a statement 
about a hypothetically ideal hypnotic relationship In practice no subject 
will let a hy^inotist take complete control of the relationship 

When the hypnotic subject avoids defining his relationship with the 
hypnotist, he appears to c\pcriencc a variety of subjective experiences at 
the perceptual and somatic level His perception of himself, the world 
time and space, and the behavior of other people undergoes distortions 
which seem to occur outside of his control and often outside of his awareness 
This paper has not dealt with the nature or extent of these presumed 
distortions but rather an attempt has been made to describe the interpersona 
context in which they occur Such an attempt has relevance outside the 
field of hypnosis Many types of psychopathology are characterized by m 
trapsychic distortions so similar to those which occur m hypnotic trance 
that hypnotic subjects are often used to demonstrate psychiatric symptoms 
If less emphasis is put upon the intrapsychic processes of patients and 
more on their behavior within a relationship, it is conceivable that a de 
scnptive system can be developed which will classify the interpersonal situa 
tions which provoke many clinical symptoms Although the hypnotic rela 
tionship IS a unique type, the peculiar kinds of communication sequences 
which occur between hypnotist and subject may be found outside the hyp 
notic situation m the personal relationships of individuals Presumably when 
more exact descriptions of human interaction are developed, the interper 
sonal situations which provoke intrapsychic disturbances will be better 
understood 


Summary 

An interactional description of the hypnotic situation has been presented 
with special emphasis on the relationship between hypnotist and subject 
as they communicate with one another The communicative behavior o 
hypnotist and subject was described in terms of the ways they behave 
and the ways they qualify that behavior These two levels of communication 
function together to define the sort of relationship they have with eacli 
other It was suggested that the hypnotist communicates two contradictory 
levels of message to the subject in a situation where the subject must 
respond cannot comment on the contradictory requests and cannot leave 
the field This double level communication of the hypnotist was terme 
a ‘ double bind Induction techniques and ‘ challenges were describe 
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mg made Ins formulation a significant advance m theory construction even 
diough adimttcdl) heuristic 

In the first part of his theory Whrte defined liypnosis as meaningful 
goal directed striving, its most general goal being to behave like a hypnotized 
person as tins is continuously defined by the operator and understood by 
the subject Goal directed stnvang [docs not] nccessaril) imply eithe 

[conscious] amrcncss or intention » 

White's Men of goal directed striving is sulficicntly well known that there 

IS little need to rc\ lev, It further m evieafT./* ctnip 
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fer re is not the altered state support and give 

the abstract, integrative frames 1 ^ rceptual supports that sustain 

context for all daily expencnces frame of reference itself 

this wide frame of reference are "it White equates the 

fades® From the quotation it wou appe ,.„Dnorti\e frame of refer- 
altered state w.th .he loss of a wrde, 1 , m wakrng life 

ence which is a kind of menta of special interest is 

to gi\e substance and meaning to a ^ supportive frames 

White’s observation of the high usual state of i\akmg alertness 

of reference to fatigue He implies a debilitate it, and implies 

is so fragile that simple droivsmess or a jq many related 

furthermore that the altered state seen i usual state of ivaking 

states, that is, uherever the sign^cant aspect 

alertness is temporarily decomposed commonest com- 

White further states, “It is ' they could not forget 

plaints of unsusceptible [hypnotic] subjects is 

, state can exist without any 

■The puuen. v.ruer vTiS.to 1 certiun md.wc. ».™"c 

drowsiness whatsoever the altered state, but 

teaching an individual b" •°^dri>«..»tu to achieve it 
to it nor IS It essential to go throug 
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Hypnotic theory h'ls long been encumbered b> concepts sucli as dissoa't* 
tion, suggestion ideomotor nctuit), and 'mtom'itism Although useful »s 
tmctions aie embedded m these concepts, tbc> arc incomplete and at times 
mislending This paper will attempt to rc*s)ntliesizc the implications o 
these concepts m a somewhat difTcrent fashion . 

A significant adaance in thinking about h>pnosis became av’ailable wio 
White’s publication of A Preface to a Theory of Hypnotism (26) m "hic * 
he viewed hypnosis as the result of two intertwined processes (a) 
directed striving which (b) takes place in an altered ps>chological state 
^Vhlte recognized that hjpnosis cannot be understood without bearing ‘f' 
mind its motivational field and insisted that h>pnosis must become a soplus 
ticated chapter in social ps>cholog> before its proper contribution to the 
understanding of behavior can be made White recognized that his nick's 
w ere not utterly unique, but his claritj aud insistence on their broad mean 
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itate can be seen in the follomng quotation “tVhen the subject tabes 
he hypnotic role a shift occurs from a sharp, alert, objectii e ai^ cntica 
ittitude to a relautely relaxed, diffuse, and uncritical one ^he alert 

orientation is highly salued and supported in our society [subjec J 
must shift their focus to a relaxed, diffuse onentation iihich alloirs 

for more active [role-taking] ’ (22) i » 

The present paper attempts to detelop the system of ideas ” 

White’s descriptions of the altered state A senes of tuehe 
has been formulated in regard to the processes that produce the ate d 
state, along ,nth their implications and ranufications for hypnosis, 

.r Cmrurternrd h, t/m 

0 / u structured /rumc o/ reference ,n the background of 

rupporU. .nterpL, and g,oes mean.ng to ufl experience r/m frame of 

reference wdl be called the usual generate ,7 mlinTby proposition is 

Perhaps the best tea) to explain u hat is ““ J 
to describe a state of consciousness m u ,.lp,,r]v the osvchic func- 

orientation is not mobilized, m order to see ^ ^ illustra- 

tions that are imputed to it M^'Xcr^^athl^c best 
tions-trom literature, mystic ^ ^^P ^ 

of these have the quality of merg ? ,„^,s,muon of our proposition 
Nirvana expenence) wher^ *e 1 ^ 

t\ould be an instance of the loss rpnmrement The expenence 

subjective expenence of the is undLtood that such matenal 

IS cited purely as illustrative mate tt ^ 

cannot constitute proof but it does \>y y 

discuss our conception .,„„q„al and idiosNTicratic, the writer 

Although the expenence may apjK j^^nences from a vanety of 

has been able to secure reports “ * „£ expenences are 

people vihcnever it is clearly un expenences but pay 

being referred to Charactenstica >, an> thing significant has 

no attention to them and are not a\ experiences of his own 

happened Perhaps the reader may recall similar -p= 

. My level of body lonm 

I had been asleep for a ^ greum mages so that I b'*'" ' 

lias fairly high and my mmd clra At that 

I uus not asleep but ”'b" ^^mil idenuly. nor of poor exp^™^ 
ume I was neither conscious of my P „„„here I 

nor of the external werld It ^ howmer, >bat_*^y^ 


of my own thought processes ^ . ♦ It \v-as 

- 

something more than tf^ a ga » ,jnniediatel> a change m 
was set into motion there 


. that I an / There 
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the Situation as a whole insofar as [th^c] are not signs of unfavorable 
motivation, they imply tint the frame of reference lias refused to contract, 
that m spite of external circumstances there remains an internal alertness 
to ‘other considerations’ which is tlic opposite of drowsiness and the enemy 
of successful hypnosis " In this passage White emphasizes furtlier that the 
altered state is a contraction of the usual frame of reference When this 
occurs there is a consequent forgetting of the situation as a whole and 
a loss of the internal alertness to the whole universe of other considerations 
which usually fills our waking minds 

In a later statement White (27) recognizes the desirability of expanding 
his views about the altered state 

“It would have been better, I think, to develop at more length the 
idea of a contracted frame of reference, or, as I would now prefer to 
put It, a contracted frame of activation What has to be explained is 
how the hypnotic suggestions achieve their peculiar success, and I think 
the explanation should include two thmgs first the presence of a single 
ruling motivation, and second the exclusion by quieting of all promptings 
and even the sensory avenues of such prompting that might set up competing 
processes ” White thus reasserts that hypnosis is to be understood as a com 
plex of two processes, first, the single ruling motivation which is a clear 
reference to his view of goal directed striving, and second, the quieting 
of all avenues of promptings which refers to the altered state White goes 
on to describe how these two processes interact in hypnosis and in some 
related states 

‘ A fruitful companson [is possible] between hypnosis and other 
states, such as great fear or excitement, m which volition is transcende 
All such [latter] states are monomotivational m the sense that one 
extremely powerful motive or one strong preoccupation momentarily towers 
over all other processes Hypnosis achieves the same relative effect at lo"' 
dynamic intensities [by] quieting the competitors rather than heightening 
the chief process ” The relative isolation of the hypnotic strivings is thus 
viewed as occurring partially by default, i e , because the usual competitors 
for attention have been artificially quieted rather than because of an over- 


powering single motivation, as in states of great fear 
In recent years Sarbin (22) has extended White’s theory, rephrasing 
It into the language of social psychology White’s concept of striving becomes 
with Sarbin a special case of role-takmg, and the altered state a simp‘® 
denvaUon of profound organismic involvement in the role Sarbin views 
even the deepest hypnotic phenomena as a kind of as if behavior, whicn 
is not sham, but involves such a submergence of the self in the role that 
the subject can perceive the situation m no other way He does not try 
to theorize, however, about the kinds of processes which might under i 
such an inability to perceive the situation in another way That Sarbins 
view of this condition is not opposed to White’s conception of the altere 
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of wide fnmes of reference, tlicir rulnerabdit) to fitigiie and drowsiness 
on the one Innd and to h>perpreoccupation on die other It has not 
gone unrccognircd tint under certiin circumstances such as panic, sleep, 
tOMC states of dcpmition, toxic delirium and perhaps, sensory dcpnvation 
and brainwashing, the gcncrahred reality -orientation has less functional 
strength, and that consequently, inhibitions awareness of surroundings, crit 
ical capacities, intellectual shills and the ability to reality test detenorate 
Although it IS sensible to hypothesize that the generalized reality orienta- 
tion IS upheld by actnc efforts on the part of the organism it should not, 
howeter, be conceited as neccssanly consciously directed effort It is con- 
sciously directed when we study, le.when we deliberately try to structure 
our mind with sarious ideas Most of the time, however, the duection 
IS essentially nonconscious and even seemingly automatic (“s when w 
dme our car or play tennis or comprehend a social situation) The organ 
ism must maintain an adequate reality onen.ation both in 
of dm mg a car or in the more general sense of pnerahjd 
He must do this because it is the only tool he has 
with the masses of complex reality "n^ a^^ 

parent effort by the "Nonconscious The special 

dependent upon its ™'"N\enou, extent in fatigue and monotony 

dnving orientation may lapse to a nioments of tern 

states (so called highway hypnosis ) _ ^ jooondarily a lack of atten 

porary inattention ” Such mattenti ^ o£ and ready 

tion to external reality even more driver The central 

mobilization of the special driving orientation from its regnancy 

fact IS the lapsing of the tnTi Note that the special dnving 

in the immediate background of conversations or concurrent 

orientation may be fully mobilized m p fade at other times 

thoughts while dnving and that it may exercise 

for no other reason than that the roa more generalized 

These factors can also he observed m rega 

reality orientation ^ght for the individual to 

In many circumstances however, it pnme example but 

allow his reality orientation to slip ^vhere the individual feels 

there are other situations equally ^3 one example The complete 

safe and protected enough to do so Jjstract type is another , it also 

absorption in music, 
occurs in focal attention (24), peak ap 
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In an instant, as if m a flash, full assarcncss of mjsclf and reality expanded 
around me To say that “I woke iip” or that “I remembered, while 
perhaps correct, would miss the point of the experience entirely The sig 
nificant thing was that my mind changed ftinclaincntally m that brief instant 
In rediscosermg myself and the world, something vital had happened, 
suddenly all of the specifications of reality liad become apparent to me 
At one moment my awareness was devoid of all structure and in the 
next moment I was myself in a miiltivaricd universe of time, space, motion, 
and desire 

It will be noted that in this experience the sudden recollection was not 
of specific things about the world as such, rather, what enveloped me 
was the whole abstract superstructure of relationships which serves as the 
foundation for my viewing the world Into the immediate background 
of my awareness a framework, or orientation to the world, was reintroduced 
in which the world existed and m which I as a separate entity existed 
also A mental representation of the world suddenly took a position m 
my mmd where it could serve to interpret everything else I, therefore, 
“rediscovered” the world, and, as a by-product, found myself in it ft 
was not simply that the distinction between self and world was remade 
Both self and world and the distinction between them were all dependent 
upon reforming something more profound in which they all existed as 
by-products 

For whatever complex of reasons, the orientation or framework of expen 
ences which I usually have m my normal waking life — to interpret auto 
matically and give context to all my thought and experiences — was at this 
time not operating And although I could reorganize it almost instantly, 
until I had reorganized it, nothing could exist for me except the vaguest 
awareness without even awareness of self Before its return, self, ^vorld, 
past, or logic were totally incomprehensible, indeed, they could not even 
begin to exist This experience illustrates our proposition that everything 
which IS consciously known is predicated upon there existing m the imme 
diate background of one’s awareness a structured complex of recollections 
that support, give substance to, and cntically integrate every further item 
of experience Moreover, this usual orientation to reality cannot be taken 
for granted as a constant gwen, but rather can temporarily disintegrate 
in special states of mind, such as the one described This brings us to 
the second proposition 

2 (tz) The generalized Teabty-orientation does not maintain its regnancy 
as the cognitive superstructure tn the background of awareness without 
active mental efforts constantly devoted to its maintenance However, this 
active effort is not usually consciously directed 

(t) Whenever its supportive energy diminishes, the generalffl 
reality orientation fades into the more distant background of attention a«a 
becomes relatively nonfunctional 

In this regard it is proper to reiterate White’s reference to the fragility 
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It IS the inner surrogate for reality tvhich the person must ^ 

to interpret anything (to ".esf anything for ‘'“t 4 "“‘ 

and events (self, time, space, purpose) evist for an 

they are predicated upon the mobilization of an adequate ^ 

in which such secondary functions (such as reality testing and differentiation 

of self from cnvnronment) C'xn exist /^nhtv but 

5 T/.r reehf> onentahon .r no an M Mo 

ir of shfung character wrth rogn.far rr„i.ra,nrnfr of 

background of attention depends on the special c g 

the immediate situation devoted to different 

It IS almost trivial to ori“n to the tash 

things at different times and t requirements of the task' 

at hand varies considerably mth conceived as an inflexible 

The generalized reality orientation different aspects of itself 

entity, but rather ^ ^ " 'ler aspects are relegated to 

to emerge into more central locus \muic 

more distant positions « normal wak 

The reality orientation is therefore ,00m central 

ing life, so that certain ° ‘ j 05*10 be nonfunctional, except 

focus and other aspects are the immediate 

as a mass of vague apperccptio baseball game for example 

background of attention When vvatching ^ basebalU^^^ 

the rules of baseball arc given generalized reality orienta 

our attention and many svvimming-are so formless as 

tion-such as the system “f ^ ‘ oe,ont thing about our waking 

to be temporarily inoperative “ relative emphasis on this or that, 

life IS that although there can e vatruely within the bounds 

the remainder of the reality onenta ion the Australian Craul 

of conscious awareness If into central focus quickly 

for example, we can pull the relcvan i vvatching a baseball 

with no profound shift m mental state, 
game 

This brings us to the next prop^'t'O" u,, gen 

6 (a) 7 n normal waking life, etc close 

crah .d reality orientation are in cen ,, lou. the resultant 

commumcalioii at all times l^h 

state of mind may be designated as orientation has faded 

{b) Any slate w which termed a trance stale 

to Tclatwcly nonfunctional unatar segment of realit) (an 

ft IS onl’y when we “ » " 
so oblivious to the rest of . „,r„„„.h,ps m 

•Thrw ,i a comidervbtc Mr mrnul ir. zed ic.ccuvT 
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(12, 13, 14), B cognition (16), and the inspirational phase of creativity 
(8, 11) In these latter examples the generalized reality-oncntation may 
not just inadvertently slip a\\ay but may be voluntanty and deliberately 
renounced Kns gives many examples under the concept of voluntary re 
gression m the service of the ego” (15) 

The Freudian concept of regression thus refers in some fashion to t e 
giving up of the usual oncntation to reality but it implies that 
stead a new reality orientation more appropriate to a prior state of ps>c o 
sexual development is integrated The concept that the reality orientation 
per se may fade is alien to the Freudian view This is understanda e 
given Freud’s interest in psychopathology rather than cognitive organization, 
but makes the concept of regression too tangential for our use 

3 The generalized reality orientation is developed slowly throughout 


the life cycle 

The work of Piaget (21), Werner (25), and others has demonstrate 
that an individual s oncntation to reality is built up slowly through mam 
stages of development There is thus little need to expound this proposition 
further here Graphic discussions have been long available of the child s 
first distinction of himself from his environment, the development of a 
body image, and the emergence of the concept of an external realitjj 


as separated from the self (1, 2, 5, 19) 

4 The concept of generalized reality orientation is not equivalent to 
the many processes that derive from it, nor is it a mere sum total of 


them 


The generalized reality orientation is a structured complex of recollec 
tions, an abstractive superstructure of ideas or superordinate gestalt of inter 
relationships From its totality are derived various concepts and functions 
some of which are reality testing, body image, cntical self awareness, cogni 
tion of self, world, other people, time, space, logic, purpose, various inhibi 
tions, conscious fears and defenses Just as the number seven has mathe 
matical meaning only when it is embedded within the whole number system 
so for example, the idea of self has no sensible meaning unless embed e 
within an adequate orientation to reality This goes beyond the simp ^r 
distinction between self and external ivorld Before the time ivhen a chi 


makes the distinction between self and world, he nevertheless has some 


kind of reality orientation, albeit an immature one 

Moreover, the reality orientation does not exist just to “test ’ reality 
While reality testing is certainly an important derivation, the conception 
goes beyond it The reality orientation if reality, at least in the sense that 


* Those who wish to view our discussion in general Freudian terminology 
consider the generalized reality orientation roughly equivalent to the *-08^* * 
components of the ego or the secondary process orientation (7) The ges 
and Lewinian concepts of structured psychological field or lifespace arc a 
applicable if one were to modify the concepts to include nonconscious co 
ponents 
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writer derived from many informal mterviews with absent minded people 
It IS presented m the following paragraph 

When they become absorbed in something, every nook and cranny of 
their minds is filled with affect charged information f 
availability “Reality” itself becomes almost exclusively he 
interrelationships of the task a, hand and *e rest of the world wheh 
does not “fit” into the task {the day-.o day world of petty "u 
far awav from their immediate concerns They become so involved in 
[h s “L ta^I-olntation that the more generahzed r-hty-or— 
whie^ It resides has faded like a -""X 
pelling Figure They still operate '7*” appointment 

some extent, they will eat lunch ^„hap Their 

If something reminds Xd reality-orientation is minimal 

commerce with reality via the g energies are placed within 

but just enough to be adequate 

the special task orientation, and n External events must be 

of reference in which day-to organizations, to force their 

especially forceful, with their m the meaning will be grasped 

way through their preoccupations ^ task-orientation 

Otherwise, they see everything m |,„n()ry” has no place or meaning 
and since for example, “picking up generalized reality onenta- 

in the task orientation, it may flit away refocused 

tion IS reintroduced into a more cen ra laundry has 

on everyday reality they may suddenly red.sco 

been there all the time n H lo a lesser degree the same two 

In absent mmdedness then, we n hypnotic trance 

cognitive processes viewed as fundame completely 

8 The generahzed reality orteniaiion does I 

either tn deepest trance or deepest s eep reality orientation never dis 

Even in the deepest trance however, is so distant from 

appears entirely Whatever of it oes ^ content of consciousness 
consciousness that it has little e ec “ remains m the psychic dis- 

That some modicum of the rea ity on usually fall out of be 

tance can be seen in the fact that prop ^ generalized reality- 

at night and that dreams are „melhmg of it remains, continuing 

orientation seems utterly disintegrated ”"7 ' f which calls forth vigilance 
to function at a deeper level Any “‘'“'“This can be observed m hypnosis 
by the organism rapidly ! ,„biect experiences a minor trauma, 

^vhere for one reason or another the sujec^ ^.f^wakens entirely In such 
and as a result the trance begins to 1^ fl,ey became aware of 

circumstances subjects will report *,,ouehts began again to fill t cir 
noises, of their surroundings, and ,he world and themseKes 

minds. 1 e . that they again began ® “P , jncall the trauma itself 
m waking terms Typically, however, th y 
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was not aware that it had faded except afterwards \shen it was reinstated 
In some fasluon the comment by my wife communicated with the gen 
erahzed, everyday frame of reference, and the processes were initiated which 
brought It into the central arena of my attention In the process of rcinstitut* 
mg this orientation, however, I concurrently relinquished m part my books 
orientation and it took me a number of moments to again ‘ get back 
into the book ’ Note that I did not really have to “get back into the 
book’ but rather had to get the onentation of the book back into me 

It will be observed that in this illustration reference is made not only 
to an extensive fading of the usual generalized reahty-onentation, but also 
to the production of a special little task-onentation Such a special tas 
orientation is usually imbedded upon the generalized reality orientation, but 
can, as in this instance, function with relative isolation It is these tw^) 
cognitive processes which the writer views as composing the hypnotic trance, 
to wit 


7 Hypnosis IS a complex of two fundamental processes The fiTst h 
the construction of a special, temporary orientation to a small range oj 
preoccupations and the second is the relative fading of the generah’^ 
reality-orientation into nonfunctional unawareness 
Although these two processes are cited as the fundamental core of hyp 
nosis they are not exhaustive of the variables relevant to understanding 
It They refer only to the underlying skeleton, 1 e , the fundamental cognitive 
basis of hypnosis which may be assumed universal to all human beings 
The flesh and blood of hypnosis — its multidimensional clinical richness an 
variation — only appears when hypnosis is viewed in terms of the dynamic 
interrelationships between real people There is certainly no inherent 
antagonism between the present conceptualization and more psychodynain 
ically oriented formulations, indeed, they must supplement each other 0^ 
a complete theory ® 

Hypnosis as noted m the example m the above section, is not unique 
in manifesting these two processes Unlike related conditions, however, hyp 
nosis has the character of occurnng within a special kind of interpersona 
situation where the task at hand (the special onentation) is to produce 
certain expected phenomena and act like a hypnotic subject When 
task at hand is instead a personal preoccupation in a small range of interests 
the resultant complex is not labeled hypnosis but rather absent mmdedness 
or daydreaming, or intense meditation 

Absent mmdedness is the proverbial occupational hazard of the academic 
profession It is not difficult to show its formal similarities with hypnot'C 
trance A composite picture of absent mmdedness has been drawn by t 


*For a careful exposition of some of the ways that these .«o 
processes are implemented and affected by personality dynamics and the s 
lure of the cognitive and interpersonal situation in hypnosis see our fort c 
mg publications from the Studies tn Hypnosis Project 
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Implicit m this fonnulation is a recognition that when the generalized 
rcaht)-oricntation fades, one can come closer to the sources of his noncon- 
scious functioning This leads us to the next postulate 

n When the genernhzed reality omniniwn fades (a) various mental 
contents excluded before can non flan mare freely into phenomena aware- 
ness. and (b) primary process rnod.s of thought may flow into the bach- 

PTOxind of aitarcncss to orient c\peuenccs 

Schachtel (23) has obsersed that there are basically tuo nays in uh ch 
capacities and memories are kept ou, of phenomena aivareness by he 
usual structiinng of the uaking mind The tot mode of oxch .on is^acUve 
repression The second is a passne accomplishment, le, 
cannot fit into the comentionahzed schemata svlucli are the '^tohe abne 

of the Making mind In other MOrds. many t mgs -P>y 
. s r . this iKita! reality 'Orientation out as uie 

the bgie and distinctions betueen wishes, 

usual reahty-orientation fades, “ « ^ inhibitions, 

self, other, imagination and rcalit> f d -ra-tpnsl and Drimary- 

conscious fears and defenses, awareness, and if 

process modes of thought can flo \ shares some of the 

Ly do. a new kind of orientation is 'ih.ch ^ares^s^m^^ 

qualities of the dream Thus, trance sta cs dja usual 

munication Midi an individual’s "“"“"“'““uuu^nscious strivings may be 
Making state, and it becomes the more true the deeper 

more easily implemented All 01 jutinguish 

one sinks into hypnotic trance At , bother they are happening 

Mhether he is doing ^ conseiousi; directed or di- 

all by themsehes, le, ^f„ie subject sinks deeper it becomes 

rected by nonconscious motivatio ^vithout his conscious direction, 

more apparent to him attempts at resistance, and these 

sometimes even contrary to Ins con usual reality orientation 

things may then be made to persist even 

IS remobihzed ’ ^ ^bree postulates may be summarized 

A number of the themes m the 

to serve as background for the next pos u fades from the background 

To the extent that the usual reality one experiences will occur 

of a%vareness, the greater the possibility orientation, the greater 

which could not have fit into t e us constructed at profound 

the possibility that new, special onen , j and cntical functions o 

levels without recourse to the reater the possibility that primitive, 

the usual reality orientation, and the g 

act While thi. may be tme 'v™ “^Phe cues o£ the posthypnouc 

the mtenm noncon.c.owly tagilant lor 
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Even in psychosis where tlic generalized reality orientation is profoundly 
disturbed {conceptualized in part as breakdown of ego organization) some 
aspects of the reality orientation alwajs remain 

One IS usually not aware, moreover, that the wide orientation has faded 
Awareness that it has faded itself requires its partial mobilization One 
can sometimes feel it slipping away, however This is an experience which 
may frighten an insecure hypnotic subject 

9 When the gencrah’ed reality orientation fades (a) experiences cannot 
have their usual meanings (b) experiences may have special meanings 
which result from their isolation from the totality of general experiences 
and (c) special orientations or special tasks can function temporarily as 
the only possible reality for the subject in his phenomenal awareness as 
a result of their isolation from the totality of general experience 

The meaning of this postulate has been suflaciently clarified in previous 
sections so that there is little need to expand on it The postulate is not 
exhaustive however, of all the things that may happen when the generalized 
reality orientation fades The next two postulates consider additional 
occurrences 

10 When the generalized reality orientation fades, special orientations 
or special tasks can be made to persist beyond the bounds of awareness 
and/or remain nonconsciously directive of further activities, even when 
the generalized reality orientation is again mobilized 

Reference is made here to the nonconscious maintenance of special 
orientations m relative isolation from the generalized reality orientation even 
after the latter has been returned to functional awareness This is the 
familiar basic sequence in repression where impulses are initially repressed 
and although kept out of awareness, nevertheless exist, are relatively im 
pervious to conscious direction, and exert indirect expression That the 
fundamental cognitive processes underlying these very well known occur 
rences can be evoked in an artificial manner in hypnosis (once the gen 
erahzed reality orientation has sufficiently faded) can be observed clinically 
and IS the basis for such hypnotic phenomena as artificial neurotic com 
plexes posthypnotic acts with amnesia, automatic writing, and various other 
dissociated activities 

When the generalized reality orientation returns the dissociated complex 
of strivings is somehow sealed off and kept relatively isolated It is necessary 
to assume that this very sealing off process — ^whatever one wishes to call 
It— implies that some communication with the generalized reality onenta 
tion must remain, although this communication may be far beyond the 
bounds of conscious awareness As far as phenomenal awareness is con 
cemed, however, there may be an utter and complete dissociation between 
one’s intentions and awareness and the form and contents of the dissociated 
activities 
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Implicit in this formulation is a recognition that when the generalized 
reahty-orientation fades, one can come closer to the sources of his noncon- 
scious functioning This leads us to the next postulate 

1 1 When the generalized reality onentalion jades (a) mrious mental 
contents excluded before can now flow more freely into phenomenal aware 
ness, and (b) primary process modes of thought may flow into the back- 


ground of awareness to orient experiences 

Schachtel (23) has observed that there are basically two ways 
capacities and memories are kept out of phenomenal awareness by the 
usLl structuring of the waking mind The first mode of exclusion is actwe 
repression The second is a passive accomplishment, “^‘7 “"2' 

cannot fit into the conventionalized schemata which are the abnc 

of the Slaking mind In other words, many ttogs simply canno fit into 
the logic and specifications of the usual reality orientation But a Ae 
, , ^ ^ f Hpnvative distinctions between wisnes, 

■“ -"i “> - «■ - 

conscious fears and defenses, '’"I® ,„to awareness, and 1 / 

process modes ^'lught can flow 

they do. a new kind °f b, much greater com- 

qualities of the dream 7 “ ‘ ^„eonsc.ous funct.onmg than in the usual 
munication f mg that nonconscous strivings may be 
waking state, and it ‘ becomes the more true the deeper 

more easily implemented All 01 distinguish 

one sinks into “.entiOTally or whether they are happening 

whether he is doing *ings m« consciously directed or di 

all by themselves, le, '7*“ As the subject sinks deeper it becomes 
reeled by nonconscious ““tiva conscious direction, 

more apparent to him that t „s.stance, and these 

sometimes even contrary to n orientation 

things may then be made to persi 

IS remobihzed ’ postulates may be summarized 

A number of the themes m the ^ 

to serve as background for O rientation fades from the background 

To the extent that the usua re , ^hat other experiences %vill occur 
of awareness, the greater the usual reality orientation, the greater 

which could not have fit into ^ ^nay be constructed at profound 

the possibility that ne\v, spec^ knowledge, and critical funcUons of 

levels without recourse to t e the possibility that primitive, 

the usual reality onentation, and tne g 

Erickson (6) J trance occurs f ' , ,deas must remain m 

tc^rhiiTtS Suy be -n.X.r'iSc- et iL po.th„„ot,c act 
the intenm nonconsciously % g> 
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syncretic contents nnd modes of thought will come into awareness With 
this as background we ina> define our conception of a good li>’pnotic 
subject 

12 A good hypnotic subject may be defined as a person who has 
the ability to give up voluntarily his usual reality orientation to a considera 
blc extent, and who can concurrently build up a new, special orientation 
to reality which temporarily becomes the only possible reality for him m 


his phenomenal awareness 

While the concept of new, special orientation is defined from the stan 
point of cognition, it is identical with what White has called goal directe 
striving from the standpoint of motivation or what Sarbin has called roe 
taking from the standpoint of social psychology 

One important exception must be made clear In a minority of h>’pnotic 
subjects after the special orientation has outfitted the mind, many s i s 
of the usual generalized reality orientation may be brought back into com 
munication with the special orientation but in a position so subordinate 
to It that they do not critically undermine it (do not lighten trance) 
This exceptional ability is not to be confused with what is described above 
as the construction of a dissociated complex of strivings A dissociate 
complex remains relatively isolated when the generalized reality orientation 
IS reintegrated In this new instance communication is made between we 
special orientation and the generalized onentation but in such a way tha 
the latter is kept m a subordinate position rather than becoming supero i 
nate Only the very best subjects can do this, and they form what mig ^ 
even be considered a qualitatively different group from everyone e e 
For most subjects however, when such general features are evoked, ^ 
whole inner superstructure of reality tends to be remobilized into a super 
ordinate position and trance lightens, even though role takmg may remain 
intense 

Many variations in special temporary reality orientations are possible 
and these account for many of the apparent variations in types of hypnoti 
trance (20) But unless there is a fairly extensive breakdown of the usua 
reality onentation it is fallacious to speak of hypnosis at all, no matteT 
how committed the subject is to the special onentation to reality he builds 
up m regard to the operators tasks To the extent that the usual reality 
orientation remains in awareness all hypnotic’ behavior must be as t} 
a sheer playing of a role ^ To the extent, however, that the usual reality 


"Although the best subjects can do this without hghtening trance the 
profound somnambulistic phenomena such as convincing age regression or u 
distortion demand that the usual orientation remain faded ,^| 

• Ome capitalizes methodologically on th i distinction by using a al 

group of unsusceptible subjects who are treated experimentally 
hypnotic subjects but who fa&e hypnosis by intensively role playing witn 
going into trance (20) 
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orientation fades into unawarencss, Uic special reality-orientation con- 
stnteted in regard to the role of the subject becomes temporarily, by 
the very fact of isolation, the only possible reality to the subject. 

^Vc can thus speak of hypnosis as hax-ing two dimensions of depth: 
(a) the depth of trancr, which may be defined as the extent to which 
the generalised ct entlny renlity-orientntion has sunk into nonfunctional un- 
airarcncss, and (b) the deplh of lolr-lakmg. uhicli may be defined as 
the extent to svliich the subject builds up a nets-, specia onentation from 
the instructions of the hypnotist. Although closely interrehated. comiderabte 
confusion results if one confounds these tsvo dimensions of li)Tnotic depth, 
based as they arc on two logically distinct processes. , 

ft is useful, therefore, to reiterate our distinction ‘""j 

hypnosis. Trance is .he superordinate concept used to -f- ^ ° 

mind eliaracterircd by the relative unauareness an. of h 

generalired raalily-orienlation. lI)Tn»« « « /inr and char- 

oped in Western civitiralion, achiesed via “tee o^ 

actcrircd by tlic production of a siieciai, ness one 

only is the usual onentation still some -intaETonistic to the 

the role-taking aspects of p;^Lms faced by a hypnotist 

processes of trance. Man) of the teen certain special 

are to he found here. All the 

hraitod orientations tend to "'^i„,!„l,\,.p„otic phenomena usually 
tend to help It shp ^ j( ti.cJarc attempted in lighter 

can be produced only m ' orientation (lighten trance) . 

trance, they tend to reintegrate *'■' 8 ‘ be opposed. A great deal 

Thus the tsvo processes can J *' ,bcsc tsvo processes, he., attuning 

of the hypnotist’s skill consists m a . S ^ help deepen 

the tasks gis'cn to subjects to their p 

trance rather than lighten it. _ ideally pure trance state. 

Only in the fetus can one '“"“"f bscnce of a functioning reality- 

orientatbn,° I'n th^dcvcloping organism in utero the first momentary 
’•Once deep trance i. achieved. 

playing of any role other than I’""?' help achieve a state of mind 
svords, the hypnotist may act as a p, defined role, heems th' 

svhich transcends the playing ot an ext V ^ profound tase na- 

vidual tor hypnotic expenences m.o" ,ip ot inner “nlempla mn 

tion and absorption of peak expene"™ ’l?„riving-hypno5is ( 

Maslow believes that an inner experiencing) has ley” “ 


Maslow believes that an oveiem^.^. - r,ie„cing) has lento a n.. 

ralher than “being-hypnosi.” in .he theones ot While and 

rosy and one-sided concepual “'^g^rliet that what .. seen m hypnosis 

Sarbin (18). Compare in th;* hhlorical accident (20). 

today in out cultura is essenually an hislonca 
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penenccs exist concretely, independent of any’ structured background of 
experience The only organization that can take place at first is that which 
IS genetically given But except for this natural, ontogenctically undeveloped 
state there is always some degree of structuring It must take tremendous 
organismic effort, however, for an infant to learn to construct a generalized 
reality orientation and hold it m the background of awareness throughout 
waking life The spontaneous, intense absorption which occurs so easily m 
children, or for that matter the easy deterioration of a child’s reality-oriented 
behavior with fatigue, suggests that children have a less rigid grip on their 
generalized orientation and its temporary functional loss is more frequent 
at first than its maintenance As the child grows older — at least in our 
culture — the usual orientation takes on a more rigid and demanding char- 
acter Trances occur with less frequency and intensity Man’s second nature 
(widely oriented expenencing) becomes so firmly entrenched that it mtui 
lively feels more primary than trance expenencing If this analysis is correct 
then the mystery is in the usual state of waking alertness and not m 


trance The mystery is not why some people can achieve deep trance states 
Rather it is why most people arc not able to do so If it is true that 
active mental effort must be constantly devoted to the maintenance o 
the usual orientation then what accounts for our inability to let go o 
it^ What kind of learning processes interfere with one’s natural capacity 
to relinquish voluntarily his functional orientations’^ What enculturation 
processes interfere with the facile development of trance states so easy 
for us m childhood^ It is with this problem that the paper ends 


Summary 

White’s theory that hypnosis is a combination of ( 1 ) goal-directed stnving 
in (2) an altered psychologic state of the organism was a significant advance 
in hypnotic theory construction While the first part of White’s tlieor) 
has received considerable attention, the second part has been relative!) 
Ignored Twelve propositions are formulated m regard to the altered state 
which IS defined as the relative breakdown of the usual orientation to 
generalized reality into nonfunctional awareness Hypnosis, as conventionally 
understood, is viewed as the production of a special task orientation with 
the concomitant breakdown or voluntary relinquishing of the usual reality 
orientation so that the former functions in relative isolation from the totahy 
of general waking expenences Ramifications of this view are presented 
along with a distinction between trance and hypnosis The relationship 
between hypnosis and certain states such as absent-mindedness is discusse 
The propositions are phrased so as to refer to human cognition m general 
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Three Dimensions of Hypnotic Depth' 




Ronald E. Shor * 


In an earlier publication the writer formulated a series of t\\elve 
tions m regard to two fundamental cognitive processes assumed to un er 
hypnotic phenomena (Shor, 1959) These propositions are 
as an elaboration of White’s dual factor theory of hypnosis (White, 

The new formulations were advanced as a synthesis of many useful is 
tions embedded in many theories of hypnosis Expressly stated, howe 
was the conviction that more psychodynamically-onented formulations 
supplement these initial twelve propositions In the present paper 
additional propositions are formulated which extend the present dual ac 
theory to include a third factor Each of these three factors is 
as a dimension of hypnotic depth which may vary independently o 
other two Background material contributing to this view are certain ® _> 
writings of White (1937, 1941) and of Schilder and Kauders (trans 
which will be reviewed before presenting our additional propositions 
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White’s Dissatisfaction with Unidimen- 
sional Measures 


White (1937) became dissatisHed with unidimens.onal measures of depth 
of hypnosis when, in spite of the use of rigorously uniform procedures 
in his experiments, he observed two dutmct and consistent lypei >'j'ioM 
behavior among individuals capable of entering deep 

need that his outwardly standard induction techniques were -t J" form^ 

at the same time sleep inese iwo r , ** thp wishes 

consistent Obedience requires activity and f "“Vh,te beheled 

of the hypnotist •■Sleep” requires pass^ty ^ o “ thes^ 

that a subject lends to select ^ .yeep’ ) and to de- 

two somewhat inconsistent commands { V other aspect 

emphasue the other This ;Xrhyp^^^^^^^ 

of hypnotic suggestions produces two ypes yy 

. L .f he were m a completely submissive 

The active subject behaves hypnotist’s assertions He does 

state He seems to fall m eagerly « h the^hypn^^ 

what IS suggested ,^”^ontroIIed by the hypnoUst, to yield initia. 

dominant need ^ |- contrast to this, the passive subject 

nv= and be his '-'''"S '.“T can t made . 0 mov;. or .0 ivake. only 
seems bent on immobility n hvnnoust It does not seem that 

by urgent effort, on the P-' , Tt' 
he 18 particularly concerned need uere to enter a sleep like 

passive subject behaves as i expending energy (and free from] 

rtate, free from .he necessity «1 '‘P'"™ I,,,, 
resuAung the responsibility of .raling life (P ^ 1 

A disinclination to respond outuardi), passne 
In spite of their passivity and subjects, esen though they 

subjects may be 

necessarily do less ell on objec y 

- may appear far more deeply 

To outirard appearance !*' „„„g methods, however, [the actne 
•entranced and sUimbcrous By orim „s,,sed 

subject] uould receive a 5uggestion (p 280 ) 

more readily and completely the test sugg 

of assigning comparatnc scores to all 
White concludes that the process obliterates Urn impor- 

subjects on a unidimcnsional sea e o 
tant distinction 

call, penabrtd on .calc, that moa.um Ih. anoan, of 
* Passive subjects arc especian) pe 
Umt It takes to respond 
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An hypnotic rank order [a unidimcnsioml scale of depth] brings to e 
top (p 286) at least two quite dilTcrcnt kinds of people It is doubtless 
for this reason tint investigations into susceptibility conducted by corre ation 
methods have hitherto jicldcd no consistent results (p 288) * 


Within the confines of this one report, White docs not suggest how 
to remedy scales of hypnotic depth to account for liis active passive distinc 
tion In his larger theoretical work on hypnosis houever, two dimensions 
or factors of hypnotic depth arc implied, which if measured separate y 
would allow for the distinction 

In Whites theory (1941) hypnosis is viewed as the result of two inter 
twined processes (a) goal directed striving, which takes place in, ( ) 
an altered psychological state White defines the first aspect of hypnosis 
as meaningful goal directed striving its most general goal being to be avc 
like a hypnotized person as tins is continuously defined by the operator 
and understood by the subjects Goal directed striving [does notj 

necessarily imply either [conscious] awareness or intention ’ 

In other words the subject is motivated to take the role of a hypnotize 
subject and such role taking may sink below the level of purely conscio^ 
direction It is clear that what White here calls the ‘ goal directed striving 
aspect of hypnosis is a direct translation of what he sees emphasized m 
the active subject as eager obedience 

White defines the altered psychological state, the second aspect of hyp 
nosis as a state of mind in which all wide cognitive frames of refer 
ence — the higher integrative and abstractive processes — are reduced ® 
altered state implies an obliviousness to the situation as a whole because 
of a temporary loss of the perceptual supports which usually give contex 
to experience It is clear that what White here calls the altered state 
aspect of hypnosis is a direct translation of what he sees emphasized m 
the passive subject as sleep like oblivion 

One might suppose that m most hypnoses these two aspects are in relative 
balance — an increase in the depth or intensity of one factor is balance 
by a relatively parallel increase in the depth or intensity of the other 
factor However theoretically speaking what might one expect to happen 
if these two factors were to a considerable degree out of balance^ It follows 
from our discussion that imbalance would lead to the very two types o 
hypnosis which White describes as active and passive In the active subject 
the active obedience factor predominates with considerably less emphasis 
upon the passive oblivion factor In the passive subject the imbalance 


is m reverse 


While White observed that most of his subjects could easily be classified 
as either active or passive some other investigators have observed m thew 


* White shows personality test diffeiences between active and passive subjects 
which are consistent with their hypnotic responses 
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o\ra Mork tliat jcit 1 / any subjects clearly fit either tjpe (See for example 
Friedlandcr and Sarbin, 1938 ) In liis im estigation, IVhite used the induc- 
tion procedure standardized by Barry, MacKinnon, and Murray (1931) He 
comments further that he “sought to allay fcTrs by adopting an unpreten- 
tious afiillTtlve attitude and by putting the session in the most berugn 
possible light ” (p 287) It IS plausible that the great proportion of clearly- 
distinguishable active and passive subjects uliich emerged in White’s sample 
IS a function of his non-thrcatening and affiliative procedures A more 
demanding mode of hjpnotic procedures may allou subjects less selection 
in response patterns But uhether imbalance is a frequent or an infrequent 
occurrence, that it ma> occur at frail samr of the time makes clear the 
desirability of keeping the obedience and “sleep" factors of hypnotic depth 
conceptually distinct Also there maj be practical merit in trying to meature 
both of these dimensions of hypnotic depth separately 


Schilder and Kauders’ Concept of Psychic 
Depth 


Among Schilder and Kauders’ many and discujsive “deas on hypnos. 

IS found a structural formulation of the ego ■"'’ypnosis ih h .mpl.es 
a multi-dimensional conception of hypnotic depth Reference is made t 
a relationship in hypnosis betueen two portions f ^^2 

The first IS that portion which enters into suggestive 'd, 

hypnotist The second portion is describe “ th'™ be 

central portion of the ego, an ego . O y P^nng hypnosis 

said to be hypnotized, the ng” 'd'al “ eonUnuously controlling 

the central portion assumes the role ^ 

and supervising the hypnotized portion * hypnotic expenence 

The authors derive from this , ^gstibility This special 

which may vary nonhypno^ized portion of the 

quality is the degree to which the » decree of consent 

personality consents to the hypnotic procedures Such degree 

vanes considerably 

,i.tv may assume various atUtudes 
The central portions of the ^nality The central personality 

toward the hypnotized portions o or it ma> more or less assume 

ma) more or less consent to the proc^ur ^ 

the role of a speotalor of ouL facKp 76) 

hypnosis as a game, with changing as 

onsent to the hypnotic proce- 

Stated succinctly the central ego ideal may con controlling ego 

dures to a greater or lesser degree t 

• But this need not be in central nwaio>c“ (P US) 
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regards the h>-pnos.s csscnt.ally as a game, as phy-act.ng At the other 
cNtreme, the cgo-ideal tinrcscrv cdl> consents to the hypnotic procedures 
Tins special quality or dimension of hypnotic cvperiencc Sehildcr an 
Kauders call the psychic depth of hypnosis This terminology 
It from the commonly held conception of depth, the degree of 
bihty ” The degree of "suggestibility” refers solely to the hypnotized jwr 
of the personality and not -it all to the rthtion bctivccn the tuo p 
Thus ‘suggestibility” may be extreme without the central ego ci g 
all involved in the procedures, and conversely, the central ego may ^ 
profoundly involved in the procedures when "suggestibility is s ig i 
clear that Sehildcr and Kauders arc here referring to two separable d« 
sions of hypnotic intensity ( 1 ) the extent of "suggestibility” mamteste y 
the hypnotized portion of the personality, and ( 2 ) the extent to w uc 
unhypnotized portion becomes involved in the hypnotic procedures 

Schilder and Kauders have not attempted to systematize their ormu 
tions, and thus it is difficult to tell just which aspects of their i 
meant to refer to the psychic depth dimension and which are 
clue 18 provided in the authors’ presentation of an alternative 
of defining psychic depth Psychic depth is described as the extent to 
the hypnosis penetrates to the ego sphere, i c , a reckoning of whic ^ ^ 

tion of the personality appertains to the hypnotic rapport and wuc 
the ego center But even with the most profound psychic depth, t e 
ego never loses its supervising function, and all regressions are on ^ P®^^^ 
regressions Thus we discover that the hypnotized portion may ® ^ 
sidered in a regressed condition, but since the non hypnotized por lO 
not regressed, it is best to speak of a partial regression * ^ 

We must comprehend one further item of Schilder and Kauders t 
on this matter before we can deduce what they vsould have ascri 
the psychic depth dimension had they chosen to be more systematic^ 
idea IS expressed that even though psychic depth is a function 
relationship of the larger personality to the hypnotic rapport, psychic e 
refers mainly to the hypnotic rapport The contact between yp 
and hypnotized represents the basic hypnotic phenomenon 
cept of psychic depth refers essentially and primarily to the yP 

’ , 1^ .eem to 

Which other ideas presented by Schilder and Kauders would 

fit these descriptions of the psychic depth dimension^ When Schi ^ 


’ Very shortly we shall object to the concept depth of juggestibthty 

too vague and shall substitute a more specific terminology They 

*Gill and Brenman (1959) have recently outlined a similar 

refer to hypnosis as a regression of a sub system within the ego in ^ 

Kns concept of regression m the service of the ego Gill and 

system is similar to Schilder and Kauders hypnotized portion , partial 

the service of the ego is similar to Schilder and Kauders meaning 

regression 
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Kauders say that a large proporuon of the centra P-™“' 

consents to the hypnotic rapport, they are .ncMtably saying that he cratra 

personality is pjoundly involved m the subjects 

Z the person of the hypnotist It is now clear *at this d me~^ 

psychic depth IS the feature of hypnosis so often stressed 

cally-onentcd theorists the degree to which occurs 

arcLc. infantile vvish-fantasies of “magicaf * Xc TeP* 

the hypnotist It now remains only to ieeogn.e ‘hat 

and degree of “suggestibility may \ary sep y. therapeutic hyp 

them separately Schilder and K^tudm' “ gMsUbility’ depth is of primary 

nosis the psychic depth, rather than S8 

importance intimates that this distinction is vita 


A Recognition of Three Separate 

Dimensions 


U ♦h'lt White’s tuo dimensions— eager 

It now only remains to observe Schilder and Kauders meant 

obedience and oblivion— do not cover i however do roughly cover 

by psychic depth White’s ‘’“"X,,’ .. Thus w’e are brought to the 

Schilder and Kauders’ depth of sugge hvnnotic depth, each of which 
recognition of three separate dimensions <>t J 

appears capable of varying indepcn cni yo g^^braced by 

White’s two dimensions of dept gpoke there of (a) depth 

the wnter m his original twelve proposi present paper Schilder and 

of role taking^ and (b) depth of trance J, orated into our proposi 
Kauders’ dimension of psychic dept 'vi dimension of archaic 

tional system as a third factor, which we 
involvement 


Nine Additional Propos.t.ons 

complex of depth along 
13 Hypnotic depth may he ^^l'''“LZsl°2ree dmenstons are [a) the 
'tree conceptually separate dimensions I dimension of trance. 

hmenston ofhypnolroletahtnginvdvem^.^ > 

md (r) the dimension of archaic three factor theory of hypnotic 

, Thi'proposition states in to™" *Xons define each of the three 
Icpth discussed above The nex 

factors individually , jgtth u the extent to which 

H Hypnotic role taking structurings regarding the 

complex of motivational strivings an 

• See proposition 14 for a revinon of llus concep 
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roU of hypnotized subject has sunk below the level of purely conscious 
compliance and volition, and has become nonconsciousl) directive 

In our initial senes of propositions reference was made to hypnotic role- 
taking as one dimension of hypnotic depth Since the publication of that 
earlier report, however, it became apparent that two quite difTcrcnt concepts 
were subsumed under that single rubric which we now feel bound to sepa 
rate A sharp distinction must now be drawn between the concepts (a) 
hypnotic role taking (as such) and (b) hypnotic role-taking involvement 
Only the second of these two concepts do we consider a dimension of 
hypnotic depth 

Hypnotic role-taking (as such) is the complex of motivational stnvings 
and cognitive structunngs to take as one’s ow n the role of being a hypnotized 
subject In order to be or become a hypnotized subject it is necessary 
that at some level an individual try to fulfill the requirements of what 
he perceives as the role of hypnotized subject He must endeavor in a 
goal directed, cognitively organized manner to conduct himself m conson 
ance with his continuously evolving perception of the required hyp^®^*' 
role Responses to the directions of a hypnotist do not emerge m the 
subject’s behavior without an adequate cognitive and motivational basis 
within the subject The hypnotist’s directions are efTective because at some 
level these directions become translated into the subject’s own cognitively 
structured strivings 

It is not the taking of the hypnotic role as such, however, which t* 
a dimension of hypnotic depth Rather, it is the extent to which whatever 
hypnotic role taking there may be has become nonconsciously involve » 
1 e , the extent to which the hypnotic role-takmg has sunk below the leve 
or purely conscious compliance and volition and has become nonconsciously 
directive 

Hypnotic role taking as such, regardless of its intensity, does not neces 
sarily in itself imply any nonconscious involvement Even intense hypnotic 
role taking may often be an entirely conscious, deliberate, voluntary cn 
deavor, with no nonconscious component 

When role taking involvement deepens, a compulsive and involuntary 
quality derives from it As a consequence of the progressive nonconscious 
involvement the ongoing hypnotic experiences and behaviors become eX 
ecuted by the subject without the expenence of conscious intention and 
often in defiance of it The task of bemg a hypnotized subject has become 
not a consciously controlled choice 

15 Trance depth is the extent to which the usual generalized reality 
orientation has faded into nortf uncttonal unazvareness 
The concept of the generalized reabty orientation has already been ex 
pounded in our initial senes of twelve propositions It remains here only 

'"The earlier part of our propositional system will be revised eventually 
account for this new distinction 
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to .dent, ft trance depth as the proEn.ss.ve fad.ng of the generahzed rea% 
00—, winch iLves the ongo.ng contents of awareness ,ncreas.ngly 

more funct.onally .solated occurrence happemng only 

Trance, so defined, .s not a Trance becomes seen 

m hypnons, rehg.ous ccstas.es and , , f conceptual 

as a datly, “mmonplacc occurrence S of the 

omg ‘select,, e attcnhon’, and as fam,l.ar as the 

m.nd dttnng sleep " , ^ jcpth males 

It .s useful here to draw an example “ ^ ‘ J relevant 

the d.st.nct.on between reahly and .mag. -vocnence but .t .s hardly 
The example selected .s "j" 7 L,^ne among h.s acqua.ntances 

unique The writer has failed experience as also his oivn 

Mho could not identify minor var dreaming but these 

The parncular scene happens .0 of trance depth 

are mere stage settings Our chief ch n 

I hid been dreaming ivhen the blforTtL dream disappeared 

I aw-aUned suddenly Tor the dream reality together 

I Mas aivare °t'Hr.hfreItonon of hm' unreal the dream real.t) 

I was forcefully struck by ■'>' 

.vas when observed by my mostly awake m.a 

t and the dream reality existed 

In th.s expenence the "‘“'-'"S ^ supenmposed fade out .n a 

together for a fleeting instant auickly dissolved into unaware 

motion picture sequence, the dream re prior 

ness and only the " worlds existed entirely clear arid 

instant both the dream and the w g fleeting instant I could 

intact together, supenmposed yet romoanson it was two universes, 

compare the two M-orlds, and a sUr '"S different boundanes Chiefly 

fundamentally disparate ^vIth differen unkempt faded 

startling was the recognition that my unbounded waking world 

world when compared agamst t e ,, painted in 

Imagery was meager, backgroun w ^^eam world had been an emo 

Nonetheless dunng the dream -^If dre 
tionally compelling world to dMell m 1 compared 

It needed to be m order to be total y gut only beginning with 

against waking standards did it waking standards be app le 

the fleeting instant of supenmp^iw and the usual 

Throughout the dream the on y 

reality was utterly irrelevant and uim ongoing phenomenal 

All this description illustrates my abstract 

:t:m::iTf 7: ;:7 

- T„„ce may be 

logical processes ““'■'‘'j"' jJ^osw) vutf. >1“P 
identification of trance (o yP 
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It IS dear tint during this profound trtnee the ongoing contents of Tuarc 
ness had no need to mimic m c\cr) regard tlic actual occurrences It 
was sufficient only that tlicj possessed a ‘reality \aluc at the moment 
of the experience 

For an mdisidual with excellent visual imagery, a dream (or a 
hypnotically hallucinated scene) might scry well visually mimic the actual 
scene For an indisidual like myself with no visual imagery whatsoever 
in the waking state and rather meager visual imagery even m dreams 
his best dream (or hypnotic hallucination) might only be a faint copy of the 
onginal when judged by waking standards But for both types of individuals 
the dream (or hallucination) may be unequivocally ‘real at tlie moment 
of the experience — provided that trance is sufficiently deep 

16 Depth of archaic involvement ts (a) the extent to which during 
hypnosis archaic object relationships are formed onto the person of the 
hypnotist (b) the extent to which a special hypnotic transference 
relationship w formed onto the person of the hypnotist, (c) the extent 
to which the core of the subject s personality is involved in the hypnotic 
processes 

It may strike the reader as noteworthy that on the one hand we embrace 
fully a psychoanalytic concept and yet on the other hand we do not 
formally mention the usual phrasings of this conception, le unconscious 
fixation of the libido on the person of the hypnotizcr by means of the 
masochistic component of the sexual instinct, nostalgic reversion to that 
phase of life when passive receptive mastery represented the primary means 
of coping with the outside world an appeal to (hat universal core which 
longs for wholesale abdication unconditional obedience security through 
participation in the limitless powers of the all powerful parent the evoca 
tion of archaic infantile wish fantasies regarding the parenMike magic 
omnipotence of the hypnotist 

Our reluctance to embrace these phrasings is not because we are in 
disagreement with them They entirely fit within the above definition o 
archaic involvement We suspect however that profound archaic involve 
ment may occur with somewhat different dynamic constellations than the 
above notion of masochisUc surrender implies Empirical clarification is 
needed and until it is available we feel it best to leave our formal statement 

somewhat uncommitted 

17 When depth is profound along all three dimensions a situation 
exists with the following characteristics (a) the role enactments have pcc 
meated down to nonconsicous levels (6) the hypnotic happenings become 
phenomenologically the only possible reality for the moment (c) intense 
archaic object relations are formed onto the person of the hypnotist 
in general all classic hypnotic phenomena can be produced 

When depth is profound along all three dimensions the cognitively struc 
tured strivings to take the required hypnotic role have sunk below the 
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conscous level and become nonconscously d-recUve and pers.tent Fmm 
the standpomt of phenomenal awareness the resultmg ^‘™ngs “e tota y 
compelhng and .nvoluntary In the extreme the usual background of a je 
ness has Ihpped so far array that even the httle “d ed e,f off 
the psychology d.stance-vvhtch somesvhat faded 

reporVas watch.ng from afar thetr ^ 

out of the bounds o become phenomenally the 

isolated unto themselves and thus oy involved 

total -reaht/ for the t.me The 

with the hypnotic performances, satis V* g ^ hypnotic processes 

an importance, vitality, and energetic m g P possible 

WhL depth IS profound along =>« ‘b-J— Ltities 

to disentangle clearly Imcnsi ^roughly equivalent depth 

Whenever depth is less but “f 

along all three dimensions, it is eq y P -Wavs the case, moreover, 
the dimensions If such parallel than one dimension The 

there would be no merit m concei g . j^j^g as but three ways of 
three would most profitably different aspects of-or 

conceptualizing the same P^y<=b^* dimension It is only as we 

frames of reference for viewing t 8 

observe instances of gross imbalMce The next proposition 

ceptualize separate dimensions # unbalance 

formally recognizes the conditions an e ec relative balance 

18 When depth corresponding to the existing 

the resultant hypnosis will have cha 

imbalanced configuration confieuration of depth is imbal- 

The appearance of hypnosis w en r^i when considered agamst 

anced is a question which is ni<»t me dimensions separately 

the problem of how to measure t e hypnotic depths is, hoivever. 

The diagnosis or measurement ° ® ^nd ivill be the topic of 

too complex a problem to be dea t w report a few examples 

a later report In this paper we wish J understood 

m order to clarify the preceding P™P° hypnotic item, from 

of course that estimations of depth ro context of events 

subjects’ reports, and ivithout taking , jgj the general meaning of 
can hardly be entirely reliable, but it referring to the 

variable conHgurations Three depth rating scale 

hallucination item m a m idely used objechve P 

en't n mosquito m the room 
Example I ‘I knew very I lelt en overpowering need 

but when 1 ivas told it j I didn’t hear it 

to act as if .1 were But I i " ' „„„hc.ger and 

"Item 9, Form B, SlenforJ HipnoM 
Hdgard (1959) 
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From this subjective report three tentative estimates regarding depth 
and imagery can be drawn. (1) the subject’s feeling of strong compulsion 
to act as if the mosquito wcic bothering him suggests that 11)7)00110 role 
taking involvement was quite deep, (2) tlie subject’s clear awareness that 
there really was no mosquito present would suggest that trance was far 
less deep, (3) his neither feeling nor hearing the mosquito would suggest 
at best meager touch and auditory imagery representation Tlie report 
yields no clue, however, about the depth of archaic involvement 

The second report suggests a somewhat dilTcrcnt configuration of depth 

Example II “I knew you wanted me to feel the mosquito I tried 
hard to do u for you but I felt guilty because I couldn’t imagine it 
too well I acted as if I felt it though, and I felt rather upset i a 
I really wasn’t able to feel it ” 

Four tentative estimates of depth and imagery can be made (1) the 
twin statements, “I tried hard but I just couldn’t imagine” and ‘ I acte 
as if” have the ring of voluntary deliberation and thus suggest that hypnotic 
role-takmg involvement was not very deep, (2) the subject’s awareness 
of the ‘true’ state of affairs suggests a rather slight trance depth if 
(3) imagery representation also appears to be rather slight, though possi y 
somewhat greater than m the first example, (4) the subject’s disquietude, 
guilt, and feelings of wanting to please the hypnotist suggest at least moder- 
ate archaic mvolvement 

The third report implies still another configuration 

Example III ‘When you told me there was a mosquito I heard h>^ 
right away and felt him buzzing around my face Looking back a 
now the buzzing wasn’t really very clear, but at the time it didn’t occur 
me that there wasn’t a real mosquito ” 

Three tentative estimates of depth and imagery can be made (1) 
subject’s immediate sensory perception of the mosquito without any feeliUo 
of voluntanly trying to do so suggests that hypnotic role-taking involvement 
was deep, (2) since the buzz was not really very clear when later judge 
by waking standards it appears that auditory imagery was only moderate, 
(3) the subject’s statement that it did not occur to him to doubt t e 
reality of the mosquito at the moment of the experience would sugges 
that trance was quite deep The report itself yields no basis, however, 
for an estimate of archaic involvement depth 

It should be obvious from even these three examples that all combinations 
of imbalance are possible depth may be light along two of the dimensions 
but deep along the third , depth along one dimension may be light, another 
medium, and the third deep, two may be light and one medium, nn 
so forth j 

It IS unnecessary to describe the consequences of all configurations 0^ 
depth in propositional form since a few configurations of greatest theoreti 
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arc deep but trance is superpctal, a permeated down to noncon 

lenstics (a) the hypnotic role-enac men formed onto the person 

scions levels, (6) intense, archaic o ^ /,,pnotic phenomena can be 

of the hypnotist, {c) in general all classi yp ^ relatively 

produced, but (d) the hypnotic oiore usual slate of 

intact awareness within the phenomenal field of 

enhiprts can leam to rcinte- 
A small percentage of ^ell tramc '>'P" during deep hypnosis so that 
grate a generalized ^of cnfical, making standards 

the> ha\e immediate and full a'-'a' ^ along the dimensions of 

of judgment and jet rcnnin deep y ,„oIvement These ind.vid 

hjpnotic role nking intoKcmcnt open their ejes, walk 

uals, who are often called active s to the real world, yet 

about, talk and appear fully alcr an jiypnotist and produce 

at the same time remain kcenl) ^ require profound trance 

all classic hypnotic phenomena except those which req 

as an mtnnsic component ** jg 55 active somnam 

These mdiMduals are not to be contus 
bulists ^vho still remain in at least , perplexed quality to their 

their e>es and talk, but there is a g contact Math the usual gen 

stare, krtness is decreased as is concern and 

eralized reality , . . v ..n profoundly responsive to 

The fully active somnambulist, altho g V feature 

the hypnotist, is not entranced at alt " hallucinating 

of abstractive appraisal He may, as an hallucinaUon and 

an object while at the same time ^ ^abstractive terms 

introspecting upon his own menta are deep but hypnotic 

20 When both trance and . with the foUoivzng char 

role taking inuo/ucmcnf rr superficia ,asi phenomenologically the on y 

actensties (a) the hyfinotie happenings becom „„ 

possible 'reality’ for the moment, (b) ^ll classic hypnotic phenomena 

formed onto the person of the A„rl u generally disinclined to 

may emerge spontaneously, but W) 

follow hetero suggestious j fj,,,rors can be best 

The importance of this configuraho Brcnman (1959) 

by a dose evaluation of the P™=f “X, These authors have drawn 
have called the induction phase of phase of hypnosis and (b) 

a sharp distinction betvseen ( 3 ) ' ® 

” Such as age regression or tunc distotuo 
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the established state itself Our dimensional analysis tvould suggest that 
this distinction dcrncs from particular methods of hypnotic induction and 
IS not an imariant accompaniment of h>pnoti7ing 

In Gill and Brenman’s theory the induction phase of hypnosis is the 
bringing about of a regression, a regressive movement The hypnotic state 
Itself IS an established regression in Kris’ sense of a regression in the 
service of the ego In the established state, a regressed sub sjstcm of the 
ego IS set up \sithin the overall ego This sub system is an organized struc- 
ture, during the induction phase this structure has not >ct been built 
The induction phase is charactcnzcd by the mutual operation of tuo factors 
(1) a sensorimotor and ideational dcpn\ation leading to alteration m 
ego functioning, and (2) the stimulation of an archaic object relationship 
onto the hypnotist The regressive movement can be set into motion by 
either of these two factors, and once initiated the other factor inexorably 
develops The induction phase is further characterized by a freer expression 
of repressed affect and ideas, the availability of motility to repressed impulses, 
the appearance and disappearance of hysterical phenomena, spontaneous 
age regression, changes m body expcnence, feelings of depersonalization 
and so forth The authors report that such spontaneous occurrences almost 
never happen, however, once the established hypnotic state itself is pro 
duced 

Gill and Brenman’s tvso intertwined induction phase factors correspond 
to two of our three dimensions of hypnotic depth The first factor (senson 
motor and ideational deprivation leading to alterations m ego functioning) 
IS our trance dimension The second factor (stimulation of an archaic 
object relationship onto the hypnotist) is our archaic involvement dimen 
Sion Also, when the authors view the established hypnotic state as a re 
gressed sub system within the overall ego, they are referring m psycho- 
analytic terminology to what we have called profound hypnotic role taking 
involvement, le, the complex of motivational strivings and cognitive struc 
tarings to be a hypnotized subject has become nonconsciously directive 
Gill and Brenraan’s descnptions of their modal induction techniques 
show their tendency to use induction strategies which emphasize both trance 
and archaic involvement but which place little weight at first upon acme 
hypnotic role enactments Only later, when trance and archaic involvement 
are both quite extensive, is emphasis placed upon deepening hypnotic role- 
taking involvement The spontaneous emergence of primary process ma 
tenals which Gill and Brenman observe during their induction phase is 
entirely consistent with a configuraUon of (a) extensive trance, (b) ex 
tensive archaic involvement, (but c) httle hypnotic role taking as such 
and httle of its involvement depth In the induction strategies which "'e 
tend to favor, much more emphasis is placed upon hypnotic role taking 
and hypnotic role taking involvement from the very beginning Gon 
sequently, there is httle occasion to observe a dichotomy between indue 
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tion phase and established state In other nords, our dimensional analysis 
suggests that, given induction strategies 111th considerable emphasis upon 
hypnotic role-taking and hypnotic role taking iniolvement from the very 
beginning, Uie kind of distinction betiieen induction phase and established 
state as described by Gill and Brenman 11 ill not occur r,., 

21 ll'/iril boll, bypnouc rote takrog rnoaloerncM end trailer « p M 
archarc ravoherneni ir super f, cal. a sUuat.on cscrrls aiil/i the 
temlier (a) the strrmugr to take the A, /.nolle role have permeated down o 
uoneonscous level,. (A) the hypnotre happemng, e 

the only po„Me -reaUlyt for ,he moment (e) in general ’uTcTcral 
phenomena can he produced, but (d) the hypno,,, ,s relatwely superfical 

where there is '"of aTa'^' ™ght exist The therapeutic 

easily belies c that such “ issues of the patient’s 

process itself obliges a reaching doi of therapy, 

personality Even when engaged m considerable archaic 

the clinician’s habitual manner usually 

imoKement” . , workme m an 

It IS only the psychological liypnoses with minimal 

academic setting) who might regular y P ^ greater psycho 

archaic involvement The expenmenta is ,.i,n,c,an for the stage hypno 
logical distance from his subject than does le larger scientific 

tat) There is usually the impli^t subject 

question IS under test, often there personal fashion Usually 

enter into the hypnotic eNperiences in PJ^F personality 

It IS understood that issues *“>"'8 „ei,eFs manner, moreover, often 

are to be avoided scrupulously 1 c„metimes the subject has never 

belies mysticism and power , j,ypnot,st who may work with 

before seen or heard about experimental method may 

him during a particular session Th experimenter may even 

introduce an added note of ’ gj With sufficiently capable 

be slightly bored or otherwise menta ^ successful attainment 

subjects such happenings need not inter e taking involvement But 

of the most profound depths of trance a . ^ ^j-chaic involvement 
under these circumstances there is ar ess 

to become profound ,1. ^vhen archaic involvement 

How do otherwise profound hynos produced but the 

Js mmimaP All classic hypnotic lacking The subject puts his 

fireworks (evoked primitive meamngs) jnvolvement ‘soul is much 

Whole co,=\ak.„g ’bean mm but his archa.c^^^^^ 

“The stage hypnotist. ■"™"^„^„„'^^te»ds to evoke intantile fantasies o 

Hu stress on mysticism and ommpore 

tnagical power and dependency 
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less entangled Fewer personal interpretations occur, less cmotise, dynamic 
materials emerge The subject is fully coopcratnc but the hypnotic happen 
mgs do not strike him to the core His relationship to the hypnotist has 
not become infused with an unusual importance and wish to please 
Whether classic hypnotic phenomena — thougli ontuardly looking muc 1 1 le 
same— are really subtl> difiiercnt when archaic imolvcment is minimal 
IS a vitall) important theoretical and practical question demanding empin 
cal clarification Resolution of much of the dispute m the h)’pnotic literature 
bet\seen the clinicians and the expenmentahsts may hinge on answers to 
this question 

22 Interactions and interrelationships may occur among the dimensions 
Our recognition of separate dimensions does not at all deny that usua ) 
potent interactions and interrelationships occur among the dimensions or 
example the deeper the trance, the easier it is for archaic contents an 
modes of functioning to flow into the background of awareness to onent 
experiences Thus the deeper the trance the more easily available w* 
be modes of functioning for forming archaic object relationships The e'c 
penenced hypnotist will often try to fuse and intertwine all three dimensums 
into one tangled skein — using trance as a wedge to help establish is 
authonty and parent like image, archaic involvement as a wedge to ep 
increase motivations and further relax generalized alertness, role ta 
involvement as a wedge to achieve greater unity ^vlth more primitive mo e 
of interpersonal relationship and to further selectively focus attention 
Not all interactions and interrelationships among the dimensions are 
so productive of greater mutual depth, however Schilder and Kau ers 
for example, observe that too much ‘sleep consciousness* (trance) preven 
“suggestibility” (in this context, role taking and role-taking involvement), 
and vice versa Too profound an infusion of archaic interpersonal meanings 
into the hypnotic relationship, moreover, may very v\ell interfere with ac 
curacy in comprehending the hypnotist’s directions Experimental investi 
gallon IS needed to help clarify the exact conditions of mutual aid or 
disharmony among the dimensions 


Summary 

Nine additional formal propositions are presented ^vhich extend 
writer s earlier presentation of a dual factor theory of hypnosis to mclu 
a third factor, archaic involvement, a feature of hypnosis often stresse 
by psychoanalytically oriented theorists Although interactions and 
relationships usually occur among these three factors, the three are vle^^ 
as conceptually separate, le, the depth of each may vary independent y 
Many ramifications of these vie\\s are presented The theory is most proper y 
seen as a synthesis of the endunng insights embedded in many pnor theories 
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ot hvpnos.. In n Inter pnper the problem of mcasnrmg depth along the 
three dimensions will be dealt with directlj 
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An Experimental Investigation of the 
Hypnotic Subject’s Apparent Ability 
to Become Unav/are of Stimuli 

c# 

Milton H Erickson 


subjects to stimuli ordinarily e cc j problem Aside from the com 

suggested but not real stimuli is a „jcessary awareness and understan 

plexity of such phenomena, the su j pigmentation raises the impor an 

mg of what he. s or IS not to do in such e^rrm ,„„buted to 

question In what part are J'P® the subject, and m what 

actual expenential processes of ^h cooperation in manifesting 

part are Ly indicative only of the subj«t = ^^^.^ment of the suggested 

that type of behavior proper on y o 

‘ask’ , .„ho accepts the hypnotic task of 

For example, a cooperative person may presumably heroine 

becoming unaware of the pr«enceofat awareness, he .nay 

actually unaware 'of that ‘h't'’ ih awareness Thus, in one 

behave in strict accordance wifl. response, and. m the other 

instance h.s behavior seemingly b ‘bat t oversimplificatio 

that of successfully mbibKed nispomes e,amp 

of die problem Hence, for laA „cnc= will be cited or heir 

of comparable behavior “"““jZs nnportant considerations 

pertinency and because problem 

an adequate understanding of thui total pn> 

iQ44 51i 

The Journal of General Psychology, 
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The first of these relates to a person reading a book who may falsely 
believe himself to be alone While so absorbed, he may respond to a gentle 
touch as if It were an itch and react adequately to tins understanding 
of the stimulation by scratching behavior His responsiveness to the stimulus 
m no way destro)S or alters his unawareness of the presence of another 
person Or he may behave as if annoyed by a fly, thus recognizing the 
external character of the stimulation but still making a mistaken response 
to it Such stimulation may be repeated until its persistent recurrence com- 


pels another type of response If this new response leads to an awarenes 
of the presence of another, the startle or fright reaction may be regarde 
as an outward culmination of the experiential process of developing that 


aw areness 

A second example is that of the tired mother who sleeps soundly despite 
disturbing noises Nevertheless, at the slightest cry from her baby she rouses 
at once Thus, in relation to certain types of stimuli she is unusually 


alert despite her unresponsivencss to other and even similar stimuli 
A third example is that of the ability of jute mill workers and boiler 
factory employees to carry on conversations m relatively normal tones 0 
voice despite the shop din The newcomer m such a situation, as persona 
experience has repeatedly disclosed, is often unable to hear clearly even 
loud shouting With experience, however, one can learn to disregard the 
disturbing noises and to carry on conversations without undue effort an 


strain 


Discussion of these examples is difficult Not only does their complexity 
present serious obstacles to investigative study, but any awareness by the 
subject of an experimental approach to such behavior would alter completely 
the situation for him and militate against reliable and informative findings 
Thus, one cannot determine how a subject would behave when he mis 
takenly believes he is alone if the subject knows that he is mistaken m 
that belief Nor can a subject’s lowered thresholds for certain stimuli be 
tested satisfactorily as such if he expects to be tested for alertness to those 
special stimuli Indeed, it is axiomatic that the subject in an experimenta 
situation in which he knows what is expected of him tends to behave 
in accord with the expenmental demands In such a situation any findings 
made are the result of both the expienmental procedure and the subject s 
readiness to yield such findings 

Hence, a naturalistic as opposed to a frank experimental laboratory ap 
proach is essential to a study of various psychological phenomena Especiall> 
is this true m relation to many hypnotic phenomena wherein a subjects 
mere readiness to behave m a certain way may yield the same outward 
objective findings as would result from actual experiential processes of be- 
havior All the more so is the naturalistic approach indicated when the 
introduction of expenmental methods or any awareness that behavior is 
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bcmg systcmsfcally studied may lead the subject to cooperate for the 

Durooses of emtu! the “scientific” results apparently desired 

TTs acLnfit IS proposed to report the 
in investigating certain HypnoU^ P"„tbiht -f a^ 
as “selective sensory anaesthesias P declared “It 

term is not necessarily applicable ^ “"'^trrafcr rgTing of 

IS not a question of being of a stimulus complex 

all attention to certain stimuli o*" ♦ * Tn ” The Dertinency of this 

mthout other stimuli '"'"‘"S '(^e first example from com 

Statement is readily appreaated in 

““^hrilv^igre';':^ used m 

of both the naturalistic and the subject was concerned 

out in an informal social setting understandable and only related 

the purposes to be served were obviou readilv Riven However, 

to tL Lial situation, and full only secondary 

the subject did not know that the apparen Indeed, in the second 

to unrealized and actually ^ that a second behavioral 

account the experimenter himself i ^tsdosed that fact, following 

development was taking place until .oontaneous developments 

which there was a simple utilization o 35 the investigation of 

In both accounts the -gsoonsive or unaware, at both 

the hypnotic subject’s ^ence oAelected persons at a social 

visual and auditory levels, of the p instructions to be- 

gathering In the first report the su je suggestions had been re 

come unaware of a certain person an sufficient amount of time had 

peated adequately and what was consi pf a second person So 

elapsed, they were intentionally T 'h'lect in mind was a demonstration 
far as the subject was concerned the o J uf ,hose two people 

for a social group of his unawarcncss ol > ^ behavior in response 

The actual experimental purpose ° ,f the element of time itsel 

to each of those persons and to c e ^vhich he performed his 

played a significant role m the e ective 

‘“b . Mas merely a demonstration 

In the second report, the ongmn' pu If Fortunately, a chance 

in a social situation of somnam u is ' ^bat, contrary to all sugges 

incident so altered the demonstration s j^^bon was given of selec- 

tions given to the subject, an unexpected dem 

tive deafness” and “selective blindnBS bf Psese reports, a short 

As a necessary preliminary to the of hjpnosK frequently 

discussion will be offered of a . bad extensive expencnce 

encountered even among those who ha undefine 

misconception, briefly stated, is 
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fashion necessarily deprives a subject of his natural abilities for responsive, 
self expressive and aggressive behavior, and limits and restricts him to the 
role of a purely passive and receptive instrument of the h)pnotist 

The fact that receptiveness and passivity can readily be used to induce 
those processes of behavior that result m a trance state does not signify that 
they constitute essential criteria of the trance condition itself Rather, there 
should be recognition of the fact that the general tendency of the hypnotic 
subject to be passive and receptive is simply expressive of the suggesti 
bility of the hypnotic subject and hence, a direct result of the suggestions 
employed to induce hypnosis and not a function of the hypnotic state 

Nevertheless the mistaken assumption is often made that the hypnotic 
subject must display the same passive receptive behavior when in a trance 
that he displayed in the process of going into the trance The fact that 
the hypnotic subject’s psychological state of awareness has been altered 
constitutes no logical barrier to any form of sclf-cxprcssive behavior within 
that general frame of reference, and experience discloses that, m addition 
to his usual abilities the hypnotic subject is often capable of behavior 
ordinarily impossible for him 

In the following experiments utiliration has been made of the ability 
of hypnotic subjects to behave in full accord with their natural capacities 
This was accomplished by a training procedure of first hypnotizing them 
deeply by a prolonged laborious technique that did not demand immediate 
results Then situations were devised in which the subjects had ample time 
and opportunity to discover and to develop their abilities to respond to 
the demands made of them with as little interference from the hypnotist 
as possible After such preliminary training in hypnosis, experiments li ® 
the following can be conducted with relative ease 

In accord with the informal social situation in which they were conducte , 
both experiments will be reported in narrative form to permit greater 

comprehensiveness 


Experiment No I 

During the course of a demonstration of hypnotic phenomena before 
a medically trained group the question of ‘ negative hallucinations, 
that IS, the inability to perceive actual stimuli, was raised privately ^ 
the hypnotist After some discussion out of the subject’s hearing concerning 
the validity of such phenomena, it was decided to conduct an experiment 
for the group in the form of a simple demonstration 

Accordingly, the subject was deeply hypnotized and a somnambulistic 
state induced She was instructed to look about the room carefully an 
to become fully aware of those present After she had scrutinized everyone 
carefully and identified them by name she was told that shortly shb wou 
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discover that Dr ^ had left Indeed .t hTbS 

Mould reahze that she had been d had ongt- 

present F.nall>. she mts told drat tto d 

nail) intended to be present but „„„,nal impression that he had 

It Mas explained, Mould account ''“;^^Xlll7^ated in various 
been present These instructions Japofthat had not 

fonns \\ ith increasing emphasis upo appear 

been there and that, in all probabi ity, ' Mithdrew quietly and unob 

In the meanMliile, acting upon instraction, X M.thdrew q y 
trusivel) into the baelground uhere he remained out rang 

"thru seemed that the suh)ect aCt 

to her she ^%as kept busy fashion that A had onginall> 

20 minutes She Mas then remind unable to come and would 

intended to be present but that he nodded in agreement, 

probably not be able to attend a a Pn,n m connection 

the original scries of suggestions was r pc impressed upon her 

with Dr B When the second for two or three minutes 

she Mas again given attention a ‘ background Then the 

while B, even as had A, remained 0“' J ^ „as repeated 

same ca;ual general reminder previously made in 

m connection uith B - m, notes elapsed from the giving 

Thus, approximately 25 minutes and 5 mmu^^ 

of the suggestions relating respectne y group and she was asked to 

Therefpon her attention Mas d--“d to the P , 

identify those present This she d challenge her statements and 

B The group was then told qu Y , jj 

breakdown her exclusion of those two genileme^^ ^ 

Very shortly it became apparent apparently completely 

m her behavior in relation to an offering the false explanation 

unaware of j4's presence and entirely a. ^ evrdanee that his absence 

that had been given her nor did *ow „ay did she disclose any 

could be regarded as a debatable iss ^ 

awareness of his presence E„„,nr mbs decidedly different er 

In relation to B, however, her „„fus.on and blocking, and 

were definite avoidance responses, evi although emphatic in 

she seemed to be uncertain about Ibat, when told o took 

assertion that B was not ,.j,aency to glance aside, or m o 

m his direction, there was a glance past him None of 

tllTbehavior 7s m the general conversation To 

Dpon a signal, both ^ »d detecud by die gro^P 

A s voice no response ot any made, such as a s i, 

Bs voice many partial responses were 
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turn of her head, puzzled looks, a spontaneous statement that she thought 
she heard someone speaking, and that she felt uncomfortable, that is, 
as if all were not riglit She resisted successfully the efforts of the group 
to break down her expressed conviction tint B was not there, but her 
behavior was suggestive of resistance to the development of an awareness, 
or of an inhibition of responses 

In connection with however, she displayed no need to resist since, 

for her, he simply was not there In other words there seemed to be 
neither responses nor need to inhibit responses 

After about 10 minutes of such investigation the subject was again busied 
with various attention absorbing tasks for 15 or 20 minutes Then again 
the group was told to investigate the situation 
This time there was found to be no difference in her behavior in relation 
to both A and B So far as could be determined, she made no response 
of any sort to their presence There was no avoidance behavior, no uncer- 
tainty, and no evidence of mental strain She readily recalled the previous 
questioning and related that at that time she had had an uncomfortable 
feeling that B might have arnved without her awareness and that this 
feeling had made her uneasy about the questioning and uncertain in her 
replies She also recalled having thought that she had heard his voice but 
she attributed this to her general state of confusion caused by her conviction 
that he was not there and a feeling that he might be secretly present 
When A and B joined in the questioning and discussion, none of the 
previous partial responses to B’s voice were made Her behavior was as 
if they were actually absent 

Upon signals both A and B lifted her arm and shook hands with her 
She became aware of this at once, looked down at her hand each time 
With an expression of amusement and interest Questioned by the group 
about this she explained with simple earnestness that m all probability 
she had been given some post-hypnotic cue which had caused her un- 
consciously to respond as if she were shaking hands with someone Her 
only uncertainty was whether or not there had been an actual movement 
of her hand or just an hallucmatory experience 

Promptly both A and B shook her hand again and she explamed that 
it was a genuine motor and visual experience even though the tactile 
sensations were hallucinatory since there was nothing touching her hand 
In responding to the questions of the group, she made no effort to look 
around the body of either A ot B but seemed to be looking through 
them Questioning bv the group elicited her understanding that a nodding 
of my head, actually a signal to A and B, was a signal for her to undergo 
some planned hypnotic expenence, which she had now discovered to be 
the hallucination of shaking hands with someone 

(As a parenthetical insert m elaboration of this point, an account may 
be given of results obtained from a number of other subjects Instructed 
to remember carefully that a member of the audience was sitting m a 
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certain chair, the subject would thereafter continue to see ‘^t 

in the specified chair despite a change of position The su J 

Mould readily detect the alteration in the ° remonds to this 

resulting from the change of P”'"'™ the voice alternately 

Situation by scrutinizing the chair and the altered 

Several outcomes are possible The subject may 

location of the voice as an inexplicable phenimenon w 

the person in the new position and with a " “L been 

for he actual P^ ^ ^ 

. 1 . *. . 

and become confused as to which is mteresting phenomenon to 

m psychology or psychiatry, this is to suggest to 

observe The usual procedure folios y perform some 

himself that the person is to make some Occasionally, 

act The visual image docs and o”„e tends » fade 

the subject merely studies the two g . \ 

and blur and this is recognized as the visua i ..mole sums in addition, 
The subject was instructed to performjbud si^P^s ^ 

the numbers to be suggested *^y t e j"®*” ^ 5 separately 

such additions had been rapidly ca e > ^ could be detected She 

called numbers to her No respotise o members of the 

merely sat quietly and bjems for her Several repetitions 

group who were present for her to F measure of having 

of this failed to elicit responses to if or 

A and B call the same and other ^ both of them 

serve to confuse her Apparently s ® that both A and 

Ad\antage was taken of a teep o attention was directed to 

B would arrive in exactly ^ T'"'**as observed to turn her head toward 
a clock In about 5 minutes she ' pf ^vatchlng somebody enter 

the door and to go through t e . jjijg disclosed her to be watching 
the room Close observation of her e> glancing o%cr 

apparently hallucinated figures enten g ,brough the process of letting 
the atailable chairs She I,, siting and the other select the 

one select the chair where “1 . jbem courteously and then icr 

chair where B was sitting S'“=J'*''^,„‘f,hem sit down m the selected 
, 1 ..j iif»r to be watcninh, v* 

c>c movements disclosed h present for her 

Chaus Thereafter, both were fully pmsen 
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he feels confident of his ability m this pretense, he is instructed to halluci 
nate or fantasy a picture of that person hanging on the wall The un 
hypnotized subject goes through a mental process of hanging a fantasied 
picture with regard for good spacing on a wall usually remote from the 
third person There is a definite quality of avoidance of the real object 
in his behavior 

The hypnotized subject, however, given the same task, hangs the halluci 
natory picture on the wall in close proximity to the person presumably 
absent and with a disregard for proper spacing Usually, the hypnotic 
subject recognizes that the picture should be hung elsewhere with regar 
to proper arrangement but explains that for some inexplicable reason it 
seems best to put the picture where he has placed it, actually in proximiq 
to the supposedly absent person Thus, in contrast to the unhypnotize 
subject a utilization of the real object rather than an avoidance response 
IS made ) 

Subsequently the subject was questioned under hypnosis about these ex 
periences She explained that, m relation to A she had been convinced 
at first that he was present This had been followed by a state of menta 
confusion and uncertainty about his presence Shortly this confusion ha 
resolved itself into a realization that A was not present but that she ha 
only expected him to be there While these ideas were developing she 
had recalled identifying someone as A and this had caused her some feeling 
of embarrassment and made her hope that no offense had been taken 
This feeling of emotional distress had made her wish that the author 
would proceed with whatever plans he might have 

Then, when suggestions were given her about B, a similar tram of events 
began to develop but while she was still confused and uncertain about 
him the group began to question her This had added to her confusion 
and uncertainty and had made her most uncomfortable, a fact she ha 
labored to conceal The questioning about A she had not been able to 
understand since it seemed to be out of place and Avithout basis since she 
was certam no one could know about her previous misunderstandings 
Following the interlude in which she had been asked to read aloud 
this general confusion about B and her vague impressions of having hea 
his voice disappeared and she found herself at a loss to understand the 
purposes of the group in quesUoning her further Not until the ‘ hallucina 
tory” handshaking occurred did she realize that a hypnotic demonstration 
was occumng With that understanding she had developed a mild passive 
interest m the situation and had tried to meet whatever demands were made 
upon her as adequately as possible smee this understanding explained fully 
her previous states of confusion 

No effort was made to correct these misinterpretations of the total situa 
tion Rather, it was left open on the possibility of future experimenta 
developments 
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Summary 

ms account may be summanted bet by .tenuzmg m chronological order 

the experimental developments 

j K .n a somnambulistic trance vvas instructed 

1 A deeply Z a selected person 

to become unaware ot the preseu period of 20 minutes svas 

2 After proper ‘ ,he subject to develop that 

t::;:al‘L''“orthe“neurrand psycho P>.y-'°S.cal processes necessary 
‘“r“b:"Xc.ed as prevtously to beconte unatvare of a 

second person . ^ ™ brief for the development of a 

4 A period of time considered too 

mental set responses m relation to the tiio 

5 Tests were made tor ben 

selected persons . brst person but made many 

6 The subject "“J^.ions in relauon to the second person 

partial responses and avoidan jll„„ed to elapse lor the development 

7 A sufficient period ot ume 

of the proper mental set m equally unresponsive to and un 

8 Testtng disclosed •»>' ,^eb 

aware of both persons at visual an an . 

9 Tactile stimulation by th hypnouc cues 

as hallucinatory Etperiences ,he selected persons and 

10 The subject hal^^ted the ar 

reestablished contact with them ,,yp„osn disclosed a 

11 Subsequent be mJal sttuation m full accord wath 

persistence of an unders.andmg 

the hypnotic suggestions and not 1 


ExpenmentNo II 


the authors office a well tratned subject 
Before a group of assoaates rn „ develop the somnambulistic 

was hypnotized deeply and S;;-" *e development ot tins somnambu 

stale Additionally, he was told that PO ,bc group and to act 

hstic state he was to estabteh Ml „.de awale Thus, 

m every deta.l of h.s hehavtor as ■' b ^ g„up aerntbes he was 
by his behavtor, convematto" aM ^.wy wade awake and not m a 

to convince everybody that he vv^ u^T ^ quest, oned directly as to 

hypnotic trance However, he vv« ^ ^ hones.I>, read, I) and 

whether or not he m c 

directly , . repeated several timm to .mure his 

After these suggestions had abomaStLtbthtUcs while 

full undemtandmg and after he 
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he was sleeping deeply m which to mull them over and to develop what 
may conveniently be called the “mental set” essential to their performance 
he was told to proceed with his task 

The subject responded by lifting his head, yawning, stretching and rc 
marking that he felt rather sleepy, that apparently it was up to him to 
be a bit more lively 

This subject had a very clianning personality, was a pleasing conversa 
tionahst, alert responsive, and possessed of good wit and high intelligence 
Immediately one of the group asked him if he was asleep to which the 
subject replied 

Yes Im very much asleep sound asleep in a trance state but >oull 
never be able to detect it In fact, you re going to have a hard time 
proving m your own mind that I am asleep but if you wish you can 
ask Dr Erickson or you can ask me and we will both tell you t ^ 
truth which is that I am in a deep hypnotic trance Would you h ® 
to talk to me and find out how a hypnotized subject can talk and act 
even though asleep’ 

For about an hour the subject kept the group busy asking questions or re 
spending to questions put to him and the range of conversation was very 
wide Books were discussed the typewriter m the office was used by the sub 
ject upon request jokes were told and the subject’s alertness and responsive 
ness to everything occurring in the office was repeatedly demonstrated by him 
Nevertheless at every straightforward question about his status, the subject 
replied with the simple factual statement that he was m a trance, an 
to the experienced hypnotist, there were many indirect evidences of this 
fact Usually when this question was asked of him, after making bis 
straightforward reply, the subject would make his questioner the butt o 
jesting remarks At the end of an hour a medically trained colleague 
Dr C who had had no experience with hypnosis stepped into the office 
remarking that he had heard the sound of laughter and conversation 
and he wanted to know if a hypnotic demonstration was taking place The 
subject responded at once by asking C if it seemed to him that anybody ap 
peared to be hypnotized C answered in the negative but added that he 
hoped he might have the chance to see hypnosis To this the subject replied 
with the ambiguous statement that his best opportunity was to observe 
what was going on since the afternoon’s plans called for nothing more 
than the present activities Following this the subject and C engaged in 
a casual conversation on vanous items and shortly C left The group then 
continued as they had before Presently a second visitor, Dr D , entered 
the office This doctor more or less regularly dropped in on Saturday after 
noons, a fact well known to the subject and, hence he was not a totally un 
expected visitor As he entered the room and noted the group, he promptly 
asked if the author were demonstratmg hypnosis An affirmative reply v^s 
given and the subject suggested, since he knew D very well, that D look over 
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the group and see if he could tell who might be a good hypnotic subject 
D promptly replied that he knew the subject himself was well trained 
and that two others in the group had also been hypno ic subjects, and, 
therefore that rt might be any one of the three or for that matter someone 
else in the group One of the others then spoke up and asked the visitor 

If he though anybody in the room was m a hypnotic trance Sin« B 
u ae uiou^iu a y ; author s 

had done some hypnosis himself and naa one . * 

—ii... :x’ ™,=! 

thl^nd ZtyZ on rcas’^ual conversation, asking general questions about 

hr 4 the'gmup had - r z4re 

had been engaged m during th ^ 

remarked that if he were preyed afternoon's work and that he 

subject as the most like y , ^ probably m a somnambulistic 

felt that this choice of ] the subject asked him to justify 

state at the actual moment certain rigidities in the 

h,s guess Z)’s -p.— was some lag betv\een his 

subject’s movements, a loss of a^ci 3 marked pupillary 

speech and his gestures ana subiect moved his arms and walked 

dilation He also explained that e ^ ^ made these remarks, 

very much as if he were t" ® ^ author apologetically and expressed 

the subject slowly flushed, turned o completely Then turning 

his regret that he had failed to o ' . m a somnambulistic 

to fl, he confirmed D's guess and a having betrayed himself by the 

state The subject was comforte * enabled him to recognize 

author’s pointing out that D s own e^^^ 

certain evidences of the trance state attempts 

After a brief chat D left and the ,„,bavior The tivo other subjects 

to detect alterations in the subjects m behavioral altera- 

soon demonstrated an ability to ,,„ced difficulty Furthermore, as 

ttons but the rest of the group e p increasingly successful ,n 

this investigation continued the su J Eventually, he 

Simulating the motor behavior ^ general conversation and this was 

succeeded in interesting the j^ganels 

allowed to drift along ordinary soc^‘ „f mwn and whom the 

Unexpectedly, a third visitor, U ■ „hile on his way t„ 

subject did not know, dropped by the author Hence it differed 

Detroit This arrival was totally ch as they constituted something 

markedly from the visits of C and D »» ,h.s reason, their visus could 

entirely w.thm the usual course of even T1 vin, 

be regarded as legtlunate different category of events end 

by £ belonged to another and t^ <,„,,de the range „[ ^.e 

could not be expected to „ meet As this vmtor appr«.ched 

situation the subject bad 
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the office door, which had been left open, his arrival was noted and he 
was immediately signalled to be quiet and to wait outside the door and 
to keep out of visual range of the others present Watching for oppor 
tumties when the subject was engaged m discussing matters with one or 
another of the group, the author displayed to all except the subject a 
sheet of paper on which was written, “Ignore our new visitor, do not 
disclose any awareness of his presence ” When all of the group had been 
warned and the subject’s attention was distracted, the visitor was signalled 
to enter the room He did so quietly and took his seat on the edge 
of the group The subject was allowed to finish the discussion in which 
he was engaged with one of the group and then he was asked to review 
the course of the afternoon’s events, the seeming purpose being to sum 
marize them for the benefit of the group 

Promptly and adequately he reviewed the entire course of the demonstra- 
tion During this discourse he was asked repeatedly to point out where the 
various members of the group had been sittmg at different times When 
he came to the time of the entrance of C, he pointed out how C had 
stood beside the secretary’s desk alongside of which was now sitting E 
He was asked why C had remained standing when the secretary’s chair 
was available but he explained that C had undoubtedly been busy and 
did not want to stay long enough to take a seat He then continued his 
discussion up to the point of the arrival of D He flushed as he recounted 
D s recognition of his hypnotic behavior, and among other things, related 
that D had sat m the chair where E was then sitting He was asked 
if he were sure that the chair had remained constantly m one position 
throughout the entire time He declared this doubtful since it was a swivel 
chair and since D had swung around repeatedly as he talked to the various 
members of the group At no time did he become aware of the presence 
of E When the subject had completed his summarization, it was suggested 
that the group continue as previously 

When the subject s attention was taken up by a discussion with one 
of the group, E was signalled to join m the conversation He did so readily? 
timing his remarks to coincide with those of another speaker The subject 
replied readily to the other members of the group and did not seem to hear 
E or to be confused by the simultaneity of two utterances This continued 
for some time but soon resulted in the group hesitating and faltering la 
their utterances when E spoke This distressed the subject and he began 
scrutinizing the various members of the group Shortly he asked the author 
if there were something wrong When asked his reason for this question 
he replied that the others seemed to be ill at ease and uncertain m their 
behavior, that they turned their heads unexpectedly and then would halt 
the movement, that they did not seem to be acting normally E promptly 
asked the subject what that might mean, but apparently the subject did not 
hear this question The subject was ^ured that everything was all nght, 
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that he need not be concerned about the group s.nce J”® 

along sattsfactonly and that no matter mhat occurred ^ 

oiLrert Auo. tt 

what the situation was (The generauty subiect 

and statements was tntent.onal, pu^rpose^bemg Jo gwejh^ 

free opportunity to become ^ f, ^ completely the subject 

that he would do so since it was not realizeo F j 

had limited himself to the expected situation and thus 
awareness any unusual developments ) „ anbiect turned again 

After still further conversation with die he offLd 

and stated that he had figured out the situa Jiypnotic demonstra- 

was m full accord with what he had seen at a ,dvan- 

tion and it was as follows '^^de his atmjm ^ d ^^^„^„huhst.c 

tage had been taken of such a PP gatedly various members 

states in all those present He “P"'” and'^then falter and hesitate, 
of the group would start to say so about in an uncertain 

that they kept turning their hea ^ behavior, he added, 

way as if they were not quite ce demonstrations when subjects 

was similar to that he had see hallucinations He was asked if 

had been induced to experience a q_rutmizing the group closely he 
he were convinced of his explanation trance state, but 

admitted that he did not see the usua would account 

that he could not conceive of any otn on the matter he 

for their peculiar behavior After t ^ secret instructions to 

volunteered as a second possib e given \vithout inducing 

the group to act m this way mig could carry 

a trance state, but he declared a 

on such pretenses so effectively cibiect offered such a rationali- 

Here, the question may be raised why J that his 

cation when he knew that he ,o this probably lies in 

state of awareness might be linuted tt„d m the fact that 

the misleading effects of his i, j him to belies e that he was 

the total expertmental sttuatton “"’P'" „tourse for hun except 

fully aware of everything Thus the understandings and not 

to offer an explanation m ® x,r,ssibilities i 

m terms of unfamiliar and unexpected po conunuc with his task 

The subject was asked tf he "^/gu.ng no ei.dence that he 

of behaving as tf he were wide awake 

was in the trance state whereupon he was told to continue 

He again expressed his ^ no waj be.rajed that he 

hut to Lke care that his general bd ^ mquuj. “^mit 

was m a trance state although ,„„estl) and womedl) d he 

that he was hjpnot.ced The “bj^t f pmmptiv 
"ere disclosing his h>T)notic state b) 
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reassured by the general statement that A\lnte\cr liappcncd would unques 
tionably be most desirable Care was taken in this instance as well as 
all others not to limit or to restrict the subject’s possible responses Rather, 
reassurances and instructions were worded generally so that the subject was 
at liberty to make any response for which the occasion arose, and similarly 
all instructions were given in general terms to permit a spontaneous devel 
opment of the situation 

Shortly he became interested in a conversation with a member of the 
group and at once a signal was quietly given to L who stepped over and 
lifted the subject’s arm 

(To digress Ordinarily there are two usual reactions to this type of 
maneuver Either the subject may remain totally unaware of what has 
occurred and continue in his behavior without alteration except for 
the substitution of memory images of tactile and visual images to permit 
him to feel and see his hand and arm m the original position If the 
enforced hand movements serve to disrupt his general posture and become 
too forceful, he tends to expcnence discomfort as if originating m the 
shoulder From this point on he may proceed to discover the actual change 
m position of his arm, sometimes with and sometimes without an awareness 
of the person manipulating the arm 

Or he may immediately detect the arm movement, become puzzled an 
proceed to attribute it to hypnotic suggestion or to determine the actua 
state of affairs depending upon the nature of the experimental situation 
In the present situation the subject was obligated to be aware of all motor 
behavior, hence his immediate response ) 

The subject became aware at once that something was happening to 
his hand and arm He flushed glanced at the author in a somewhat fnght 
ened and guilty fashion, attempted to replace his hand in his lap and 
then tried to resist the handshaking forced upon him The silent interested 
scrutiny of the entire group distressed him and he explained in a worne 
fashion that he knew he should not display unusual motor behavior indica 
tive of the trance state but that something had happened which he could 
not control and which he could not explain or understand 

In speaking and m glanang at the members of the group, he made 
no effort to look around E nor did he seem to be aware that E kept 
stepping in front of him to block his line of vision 

Urged to describe what was happening, he exTJlained that it seemed 
as if somebody were manipulating his hand — that the texture of the skm 
and strength of the gnp that he seemed to sense made him feel that 
some man whom he could not see was present and shaking hands with 
him Instead of being given any reply he was asked if he were not, m 
utter violation of instructions, betraymg by his general behavior that he 
as m a trance state The subject flushed anew and his face again became 
expressive of guilt He protested earnestly that he was doing the best that 
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he could but that the situation had become inexplicable to him “"'1 ‘hat 
he did not understand what was happening unless the author had, m 
some indirect way, given him special cues or hypnotic suggestions for which 

he had an amnesia . _ 

While the subject waited for some reassuring or 
author turned si.de. greeted £ and proceeded to introduce hun « 
to the entire group one by one The subject ^ bu; 

apparently heard the -“s 

overTthTsubject *e Author introduced £ by saying 

of the voice, -And this is Dr £ -C^n^ 

as d they carried no ,„,feduet.on Thereupon £ clapped 

tors courteous acknowledgment on ^ 

him jovially on the back This “ ^ 

a startled fashion and to bookcase as if protecting 

backward and leaned with his back ag 

himself from further assault .h^ entire 

No further attention was paid to engaged 

group entered into a fand to move his shoulders as 

the subject was observed to ,be behavior 

If to feel again the clap on ‘h' ,he acknowledgments 

of the group and to repeat map f,u-prouD 
of the introductions made by the mem ere o g puzzled looking at 

After some minutes of such intense ^ offered the explanation that 
the author and at the group, the subject h.„,self 

everybody was acting as if someone ® ^lenced from actual contact 

had had tactile sensations such as uou _ some sort of an expen 

with a person He asked if this ® presence of someone or 

ment intended to induce him “n „r«ul unknown to him as the result 
if there were actually some perso p latter possibility was not 

of his being in a trance He reasoned that t 

readily tenable since he had become aw ^^^,5 best explained 

C and D and that, therefore, the P"® g,ien to him, supple 

as a result of indirect hypnotic cues p regarding their be 

mented by careful and secret tn^trootion afternoon session had 

havior This, he declared, was quite likeV s furthermore 

been greatly prolonged, had dragge s behavior as if thc\ » 

the group at times had acted unM * making these remar s, 

not know just what to do next Even i« « ,be appropriate 

£ interrupted to explain that he now completed his remarks wit lou 

mmarks. and took h^s departure The subject coj , 

noticing the mtentional interruption “1 ’ „„b ,hc empty air and 

"alchri everybody apparently ^ over and shook hands with 

“yang good bye When, however, £ s Fi-v 
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him he appeared at first bewildered and amused and satisfied He declared 
that he was right m his guess, explained that the elaborate shaking of hands 
was nothing more than a beautiful build-up of indirect suggestions to in 
duce him to do the same thing and he expressed his pleasure m noting how 
adequately he had unwittingly responded 

Following E's departure, a general con\ersation was resumed and after 
the lapse of half an hour the subject was awakened and thanked for 
his services He was astonished to note the time and said that he hoped 
that whatever he had done during the course of the afternoon had proved 
satisfactory Of this he was fully assured 

The next day and on several occasions later, indirect casual remarks 
were made to evoke associations that might disclose some recollections 
of his trance experiences These elicited no positive results of any sort 

Subsequently, he was hypnotized and asked to recall the events of that 
afternoon This he did adequately except that he disclosed no awareness 
that there had been a third visitor, even though he recounted fully the 
seemingly inexplicable developments that had taken place 
Still later in a deep trance, he was asked to do some crystal gazing 
and by this means to describe everything that happened that afternoon 
in Its correct chronological order This he did adequately and in much 
fuller detail than he had previously recounted it verbally, but again there 
was the same unawareness of the presence of L 

Dunng the process of the crystal gazing he hallucinated the remarks 
of the group and was much impressed by what he described as the excellence 
of the performance of the group m acting as if someone else were present 
He called attention repeatedly to the faltering and hesitation the group 
showed in speaking as if someone else had started to speak at the same 
time He also commented freely on the tendency of the group, as he 
visualized them in the crystal to turn their heads and to speak as if they 
were addressing someone who was not present 

No attempt was made to give him a true understanding He was thanke 
for his careful work in crystal gazing and asked if he were satisfied wit 
everything When he stated simply that he was, the matter was dropped 
with the hope that sometime later there might be other informative de 
velopments However, to date, the subject remains, so far as can be deter 
mined, amnesic in the waking state for the events of that afternoon In 
the trance state there is still a persistence of his original understandings 

Summary 

The experimental developments may be summarized by itemizing them 
in chronological order 

1 For purposes of a group demonstration m the authors office, a deeply 
hypnotized subject was instructed to develop a somnambulistic state an 
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m th.s state ,0 sttnulate. as completely as posstble 

but to state upon direct quesUoning whether or not he was m a trance 

2 After a lapse of -f '’rlor'l^S^r i^ 1 o 7 d 
^vhat was considered an adequate 

3’’ The subject =PP“'“‘ “ “h oforfmtl^ wakeTute 

m group ""P"'™ ^„^„ledgment that he was hypnomed 

Direct quesuons ehc.ted ac g „„pla„ned and on 

4 The subject became hm and who were frequent 

anticipated arrivals of Uvo persons 

office visitors . experience with hypnosis 

5 From one of these ,he subject success 

but who svas well amre of the subjects nyp 

fully concealed his trance state 

6 The second visitor like tne experienced in hypnosis 

facts about the subject an visitor recognized the subjects 

After careful study of the murepj discovery by pointing out sig 

somnambulistic state and so ^ behavior 

mficant characteristic hyP"""” K, apologcnc because 

7 After the departure of „niy and aided by the more 

of his failure to perform ^ renewed efforts to simulate more 

cnttcal observations of ^ P 

effectively ordinary waking visitor whom the subject 

8 There arrived “"«P“''‘"Lrb^ constdered a legit.mate extens.on 

did not know and who could 

of the office situauon an w ^ othenvise directed 

situation when the subject sattenuon unresponstve o 

9 The subject '="'r'^TvS levels desp.te hts lull contact wtth 
this visitor at both auditoi^ 

£, ='£■ 

S3 =■ 

with his previous hypnotic P 

uons of aivareness ct by this visitor evobed general 

JJ PHysica. m-pulat- J condiuou j^-^sed^^;' /X 

“ f2"‘FuXr.nsm.ct.™ » “llhoJrX -uereasingly 

as « ha"ped for Xr"“P “ 

XStm S'"'" r„,,ee. m die waUng su.e dwelled 

an'a^pa^^m arntarr^nce „erjr,,g 

exJJp.aXren"e^"'‘"*“^""*'’' 
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16 Crystal gazing by the subject resulted m a full detailed account 
but without the discovery of the presence of the third visitor No effort 
was made to correct the subject’s understanding of the total situation 


Concluding Remarks 

Definitive conclusions cannot be drawn from two reports of behavior 
as complex as that ivhich these subjects displayed Nevertheless, the state 
ment is warranted that the results obtained are not an atypical highly 
individualistic phenomenon but that simdar behavior may reasonably be 
expected, but not necessarily be easily obtained, from other subjects under 
comparable conditions 

Neither can there be any extensive discussion of the possible nature 
and significance of these expenmental results since they constitute an mitial 
study of a most difficult problem, an understanding of which can be reache 
only by repeated successful studies variously controlled and yieldmg inform 
atue negative or positive results However, it is to be noted that these 
expenmental findings, so expressive of an altered state of a^va^eness not 
ordinarily conceivable, are in accord with the findings made in other e'C 
perimental hypnotic studies of induced deafness, color blindness, “regression 
states, ’ amnesia, aphasia, anaesthesia and post hypnotic states, to mention 
some of the studies listed in the bibliography of references given at the 
end of this article Additionally, they are comparable in some degree to 
those common spontaneous limited restrictions of awareness seen in states 
of intense concentration, abstraction and revery or m the failure to perceive 
something obvious because of a state of expectation of something quite 
different 

Certain general considerations, already mentioned in the introduction, 
may be re emphasized The first of these, stated briefly, concerns the investi 
gative possibilities of this type of experimental procedure for certain complcit 
psychological phenomena as contrasted to ngidly controlled experimental 
procedures which cannot provide for unexpected spontaneous developments 
extending beyond the devised experimental situation Often such unantici 
pated behavioral developments constitute the more significant findmgs and 
are of primary importance in the expenmental study of complex and m 
volved phenomena When such behavior has been elicited there is then 
an opportunity to devise ngidly controlled expenmental conditions by which 
to define it in terms of a known situation, instead of attempting the difficult 
problem of trying initially to define the precise conditions under whicli 
presumably piosstble behavior might appear 

The second consideration relates to the variety of spontaneous \olitiona 
activities by deeply hypnotized subjects These two reports disclose the 
capacity of liy’pnotized subjects to respond adequately to a given situation 
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u.thout b=.ng rcstncted or United to the pass.vely ^ ™ 

.0 often regarded as a cr.terron of the trance state In ™ di- 

scerns to he no vahd reason to espect the 

capacities for spontaneous, fii„„"tist" Rather, the subject 

him to become simply an instrument „nhin the situation 

may more properly be expected to aslhese objects did, to func- 

that IS established for him, and hence, even as these J 

tion as capably in the trance state as i 'imnce of neuro and psycho- 
The third consideration is the possi ^ ^o^plex hypnotic behavior 
physiological processes in eliciting ^ ^ iect, upon a snap of 

It IS hardly reasonable to expect a hyp ppce 

the fingers or the utterance of a P behavioral functioning 

significant, complex and persistent c g required to permit 

Rather, it is to be expected that h”" ^ behavior Such alteration 

a development of any profound a bo physiological changes and 

must presumably arise from neuro a p ^ behavioral manifestations, 
processes within the subject, which are . ^ command spoken by 

and not from the simple experience o the marked neuro 

the hypnotist One needs only to ta e i behavior of the hypnotized 

and psycho physiological differences ^ unhypnotized subject 

subject m an ordinary trance state an bvpnouc behavior may be de 
to realize that still further m the neurological and the 

pendent upon additional and I brief, these two reports mdi- 

psychological functioning of the m ivi gyperficial phenomenon elicited 

cate that complex hypnotic behavior is no „pon significant 

readily by simple commands, but ^ subject ^vhlch are funda 

processes of behavioral functioning constitutes an experiential 

mental to ouhvard manifestations 

process for the subject 
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C u«r.nrttic trance induction, the pro- 
In the more common techniques o gy^iect’s activity of the mo- 

cedure is based primarily upon ® ® ^ Hifferent form of behavior Thus, 

ment and instructing him various y m comfortably in a chair, 

the subject may be told to progressively and to develop 

to fixate his gaze and then to re ^is eyes 

a trance state as he does this r ^ trance state develops 

and to develop imagery of a participatory attitude, an 

Similarly, in the hand levitation t^hnj development 

interest in the experiential asp^ nested as a measure of inducing a 
of ideomotor activity may a o ^ 

trance ii.nt, acceptance of and cooperation 

Such techniques as these ^ d form of behavior, ^^h.ch may 

uith an externally suggested or im rejection of this impose e 

be either active or passive Resistanc j^nother technique more readily 

havior may require resort by the oper f,y ^ fatiguing 

accepted or more pleasing to the su J ^ persistence, and some- 

of the subject into an acquiescence by h>-pnosis Ordinanl>, 

times It requires a postponemen » adequately the parUcular resis an 
one or anotLr of these measures mee a nsk 

problem presented by the undue prolongation of efTor , 

of some degree that a change of adverse effect open *e 

or postponLent of the hypnosis „ possible Kcpenential lea 

patient’s acceptance of hypnosis as a perso 
mg 
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However, there is another type of patient, actually readily amenable 
to hypnosis but unresponsive and resistant to the usual induction techniques 
While encountered more frequently m psychotherapeutic practice, they are 
met not infrequently m general medical and dental practice and are judge 
too frequently to be unsuitable patients for the use of hypnosis These 
patients are those who are unwilling to accept any suggested behavior 
until their own resistant or contradictory or opposing behavior has first 
been met by the operator By reason of their physical condition, state 
of tension or anxiety, intense interest, concern or absorption in their own 
behavior, they are unable to give either actively or passively the requisite 
cooperation to permit an effective alteration of their behavior For these 
patients, what may be termed Techniques of Utilization frequently serve 
to meet most adequately their special needs But more than this, these 
same techniques are readily applicable to the usual patient and they fre 
quently serve to facilitate in both rapidity and ease the process of trance 
induction in the average patient 

These techniques are, m essence, no more than a simple reversal o 
the usual procedure of inducing hypnosis Ordinarily, trance induction is 
based upon securing from the patient some form of initial acceptance 
and cooperation with the operator In Techniques of Utilization the usua 
procedure is reversed to an initial acceptance of the patient’s presenting 
behavior by the operator and a ready cooperation with it by the operator, 
however seemingly adverse that presenting behavior may appear to 
in the clinical situation 

To clarify and illustrate these various Techniques of Utilization, t e 
following clinical examples will be cited 


Example 1 

The patient entered the office in a most energetic fashion, declared 
at once that he did not know if he were hypnotizable but that he 
be wiling to go into a trance if it were at all possible, provided tha 
the ivnter were wlhng to approach the entire matter in an intellectua 
fashion rather than m a mystical, ntualisUc manner He went on to declare 
that he needed psychotherapy for a variety of reasons, that he had trie 
various schools of psychotherapy extensively without benefit, that h>pnosis 
had been attempted on various occasions and had failed miserably because 
of mysticism and a lack of appreciation for the ‘ intellectual ’ approach 
Inquiry elicited that he felt that an * intelligent” approach signified n<^ 
a suggestion of ideas to him but a questioning of him concerning 
own thinking and feeling in relationship to reality For example, the 
he declared, should recognize that he was sitting m a chair, that 
chair was in front of a desk, and that these constituted absolute ii^^ 
of reality and, as such, could not be overlooked, forgotten, denied, or ignor 
In further illustration he pointed out that he was obviously ® 

anxious and concerned about the tension tremors of his hands, which w 
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resting on the arms of the chair, and that he was also highly distractible, 

"Thril^rcomLtls'e.^ upon immediately as the basis for the 
imual cooperation with him, and he teas told, 7 *,“ 

. C 1 .1, , .walih of more or less connected comments 

He responded verbosely T the imter interjected 

about everything in sight, These interruptions, made 

a ivord or a phrase to direct his („i|o„mg order And that paper 

with increasing frequency, were ,,,,, 

weight, the filing V"" ,1,^ chair, the pictures on the 

draperies, your right hand on ,„,„est 

wall, the changing focus of ^ ,he feeling of the chair, 

of the book titles, the tension y .v^ight of hands, weight of feet, 

the disturbing noises, deA* the stanonery stand the records of 

weight of problems, weight of of emotion, of physical 

many patients, the phenomena » r<.laxation the need to attend to 

and mLal behavior, the looking at the desk 

one’s needs, the need cabinet ihe comfort of withdrawal from 

or the papenveight or the filing . ,ge unchanging character of 

the environment, fatigue ”"1 cabinet the need to take a rest, the 

the desk, the monotony of “^^eWat.on of a deep breath, the 

comfort of closing one s eyes, the rel g ,„„,|„mal learmng by the 
delight of learning passively. J mierjections were offered, slowly 

unconscious, and various other similar 

at first and then with increasing frequeu^ supplementary to the pauen s 

These interjections irat.ally , he effect, at first was simply 

own tram of thought and Thl response was made, it became 

to stimulate him to further of his behavior by “ P™"'*'' j 

possible to utilize his acceptance „( a„ interjection This sere 

of pausing and hesitating m the compleuo ,„„her 

to effect m him an expectant ay 

and more complete stimulation gradually and unnoticea y ° , 

As this procedure was contmu^, ,,bjectne expe en^l 

tient, his auention was to ^ . Thzhl 

matters, whereupon it b«ame secure a light 

progressive relaxation technique similar, 

medium trance nauent further trance inductions i 

Throughout therapy for this P”“ ’ ely abbreviated 

although ihe procedure became progtessise y 


Example 2 

who presented a somewhat 

Comparable to the first P^““‘ 'au'P™”” e^'liromeni" 

similar problem She stale ,|,crapy by " mri'shrinvanablj found 

defeated in her efforts ■■>J“”"„.mnment, and that she m 
to the mimmae of the ■■u'u'u"'?'' ,„<! m attending » 
difhculty in completing her 
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to her because of the overpowenng nature of her need to attend to and 
to comment upon what she saw about her (Even this small amount o 
history was interrupted by her inquiries about or simple mention of various 
objects in the office ) She explained further that a family friend, a psychia 
tnst who knew her well, had su^ested that hypnosis might enable her 
to cooperate in therapy, and he had referred her to the writer 

Since she herself had impressed the writer as a possible candidate for 
hypnotherapy and since little progress was being made in the interview, 
hypnosis was attempted by utilizing her own behavior as the technique 
most suited to be employed This was done in the following fashion 

As she inquired about a paperweight on the desk, reply was quickly 
made, It is on the comer of the desk just behind the clock ” As she 
flicked her gaze to the clock and asked urgently, “What time is it , 
she was answered with, ‘ The minute hand indicates the same numera 
as does the desk calendar ” 

There followed then a whole senes of comments and inquiries by her 
without pause for any replies, and with a rapid shifting from one object 
or subject to another Her entire behavior was similar to that of an unhappy 
small child, warding off questioning by the measure of forcing the direction 
of the interrogation into irrelevant distracting avenues 
Once launched into her verbal flow, it was not possible to interrup 
her verbally except with great difficulty, and then fruitlessly However, 
the measure of extending a paper knife compelled her to make mention 
of It As she responded and then continued m her monologue, the 
polished his glasses, again forcing her to make a comment m accord with her 
pattern of behavior Next she was interrupted by a placing of the giassM 
in their case, then the desk blotter was shifted, a glance was directe 
at the book case and the schedule book opened and closed Each o 
these acts was fitted by her into her compulsive stream of utterances 
At first these various acts were performed by the writer at intervals and 
rather quickly, but as she developed an attitude of expectation for the 
writer s silent interruptions, his movements tvere deliberately slowed an 
made with slight hesitant pauses, which compelled her to slow down her 
oivn behavior and to await the wnter s utilization of her conduct 
the witer added to his silent indication of objects an identifying "or 
or phrase of comment 

As this procedure was continued, it had a progressively profound inhibitory 
effect upon her, SMth the result that she began to depend more and more 
exclusively upon the ivnter to indicate either verbally or by gesture the 
next object she was to comment upon or to name After about 
minutes of this, it became possible to instruct her to close her eyes and 
to name from memory everything that she had seen and to do this until 
she developed a deep hypnotic sleep As she obeyed, she was prompted, 
“And now, ‘paperweight, and deeper asleep, and now ‘clock,’ go even 
deeper into the trance,’ etc, until in another ten minutes a profoun 
somnambulistic trance state was secured 

Thereafter, through this measure of utilizing as an induction technique 
her own pattern of resistant behavior, ready cooperation in therapy marke 
the clinical course of this previously ‘impossible’ patient Each thcrapeuH 
session at the beginning began with her compulsive behavior which 
immediately utilized as a technique of another induction of a therapeui^ 
trance Later a simple gesture indicating the chair in which she was 
sit sufficed to elicit a trance state 
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Example 3 

Essentially the same procedure wm paLg the 'flooT' He 

his early thirties who t endurf sitting quietly or l^ng 

explained repeutiously that h ^ repeatedly been 

on a couch and relating hjs tha j,,, 

discharged by various be employed, if possible, since 

of cooperation He asked that always increased in intensity 

his anxieties were almost men „cessary lor him to pace the floor 

m a psychiatrist’s office and made it necessary 

constantly ^ ^ -vnHnation of his need to pace the 

There was still further repeti to j question, “Are you 

floor which was finally mV" "■<’ f"'"- " 

™lling to cooperate with me by . Willing’ Good God, man 

you are doing tioui’’’ His rep y r -fpce’ Thereupon, he was asked to 
I’ve got to do It if I stay in pacing by the measure of direcnng 

permft the wnter to parttctpate ■" ^ 

nmpart To this he agr«d rather ^wdder h, 

Thereupon he was asked to pace b ,t At 

to the left, to walk away .pl; matchmg his step Gradual^ 

first these mstructions were 8"'“ , 5 the wording changed to, Now 

the tempo ol the instructions «s dowed ana^^ 1 [, „„„d 

turn to the right away from * („ J ,he chair m which you can 

the chatr m whtch you can ^Vym can sit,” etc By this wordmg a 

fironrst^Ltmecoopemwe^^^^^^^^^ 

; =..Trt t" 

seat youtself comfortably, and comfortably ” H.s pacing became 

which you will shortly find “^^^ondent upon the 

progrelvely slower and --"id '’he g.v" ^btmself 

rr"ndT<i«P- „,„ci„g 

related his history nntes were spent m this man ^ 

Approximately S'" ihrpauent’s tension and anxiety 

a medium trance ‘Xljiprtbe-aft® 

he could cooperate readiyr P^P.qpe probably h=s tn tts 

The value of this type of I completely acceptab c 

effective demonstration to [„ with him regardless o '® 

and that the therapist can deal „„dr and .1 emp oya^ 

havtor It meets both the very behovio, that domi- 

the significant part of the tndttcUon p -..-nt’s 

nates the patient one is the employment of the p 

Another type of Utilization Techwfl thoughts and n 

inner, as op^sed to outer, bohn-"’ ‘'“j„Vt,on procedure This techn.q e 
standings Tthe basis for the "more than once tn thcra^ube 

bas been employed experimentally resistances made i 

situations where the type of the p 
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Although It has been effectively used on naive subjcctSj ordinary good in- 
telligence and some degree of sophistication, as well as earnestness of pur- 
pose, are required 

The procedure is relatively simple The subject, whether experimental 
or therapeutic, is either asked or allowed to give expression freely to his 
thoughts, understandings, and opinions As he does this, he is encouraged 
to speculate aloud more and more extensnely upon what could be the 
possible course of his thinking and feeling if he ^vere to develop a trance 
state As the patient does this, or even if he merely protests about the 
impossibility of such speculation, his utterances are repeated after him 
m their essence as if the operator were either earnestly seeking further 
understanding or were confirming his statements Thus, further comment 
by the subject is elicited and repeated in turn by the operator In the 
more sophisticated subject, there tends to be greater spontaneity, but occa- 
sionally the naive, even uneducated, subject may prove to be remarkably 
responsive 


Example 4 

An illustration of this technique is the follouing account, considerably 
abbreviated because of the extensive rcpctiiion required With this technique, 
the patients utterances may vary greatly from one instance to another, 
but the follouing example is given in sufficient detail to illustrate die 
method 

This patient m seeking psychiatric help, declared I vc made no progress 
at all in three years of psychoanalysis, and the year I spent m hypnotherapy 
was a total loss I didn t even go into a trance But I tried hard enoug 
I just got nowhere But l\e been referred to you and I don’t see muc 
sense in it Probably another failure I just can’t conceive of me going 
into a trance I don t even know what a trance is ” These remarks, together 
with the information received previously from the referring physician, sug 
gested the possibility of employing her own verbalization as the induction 
procedure 

In the following account, the writer’s utterances are in italics 

You really can’t conceive of what a trance is — no, I can’t, what i* 
u’ ^hat is it’ — a psychological state, I suppose — A psychologic^ 

state you suppose, what else’—l don’t know— you really don’t Anoa^no, 
I don t you don’t, you wonder, you think — think what — yes, what do y^ 
think, feel, sense pause) — I don’t know — but you can wonder u 
you go to sleeps— no, tired relaxed, sleepy— reaWy tired— so very 
and relaxed what else’ — I’m puzzled— puzzles you, you wonder, you think, 
you feel, what do you feel’— my eyes — yes, your eyes how’ — they seem 
blurred— 6/urret/, c/osm^(pause)— they are closing- e/osing, breathing 
deeper— (pause)— lired and relaxed, what else’— {pzuse)— sleep, tired, re 
taxed, sleep, breathing deeper — (pause) — what else — I feel funny — funny, 
comfortable, really learning — (pause) — ^learning, yes, learning more and more 
— (pause) — eyes closed, breathing deeply, relaxed, comfortable, so very 
fortable, what else ’ — (pause) — I don’t know — you really don’t know, u 
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really learmng to go deeper and deeper-t.pnmo)-too tired to talk just 
slee,U(paus=)-moji.e o word or la o-I don't know (spoken 
breShrng deeper and yon really don’t know, ,ml going deeper, sleep.ng 
soundly^ more and more soundly, not caring, Jiisl learning, continuing eve, 
deepJand deeper and learning more and more with your 

From this point on it was possible to deal with her simply and directly 
wiLut any Special elaborations of suggestions, and subsequently trances 
were secured through the use of post hypnotic suggestions 

The above is simply a summary of the illustrative " 

method of utilization In general there is much more = ’mjhm^ 

only of certain ideas. 

this technique proves to be decidedly rapi q ^ „ secure 

patients, it serves to comfort them with a conviction that they are^ecur 

Lt nothing IS being done to them or being 

that they feel that they can — f '>',"^1 cooperation, which 

CuTdte%i«crrs:t: ^ " 

was being forcibly imposed Jon them ^d,p,cd 

The general principle of the above q „ar,]lel m character, but 

into a separate Utilization Technique. , [ ,l,(,5e patients pre- 

a definitely different, effective “^r a^^n or anUer, have 

viously good hypnotic subject ^ut ^“^^^^^p^^.^cness 
become highly resistant to hypnosis <* JP ,1,^ beginning 

The procedure is simply to get th J ^ previous successful 

in a reasonably orderly, detailed renetitions of his statements are 

hypnotic trance As the subject becomes absorbed in this 

offered and helpful questions are as usually regressing sub- 

task. the subject revivifies the previous ^ special rapport with 

jectively to that previous situation an ....^marv form, illustrates this 
the operator The following example, m summary 
Utilization technique 


Example 5 

A volunteer subject at a '«•“'= ^'jJ'^JsTbght nance, ’’not leiy sam 
ivas hypnotized once several yea" ^ ^ !•„, q„,te certain that 

factory, and white I ivould like to^P setting of dial “nee 

1 can't be hypnouzed” ‘ D" of .he university I was then 
‘Oh yes. It vCas in the Psy<*‘>“'SV „call and desenbe to me die 

attending ” ‘ Could yon, as you room in 

physical setung of that trance siTO^^ ,he la'*'’''’'! " 

vvhmh Kad beenwi^tn^ '‘«''„'}’';he" pro^ 2 o? 
he desenbe m as ordtrl> an 
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recollection of the actual suggestions given him at that time and the resporues 


he made to them , 

Slowly, thoughtfully, the subject described an eye closure techmque wit 
suggestions of relax-ition, fatigue and sleep As he progressed in 
tions of his recollections, his eyes slowly closed, his body relaxed is 
became slower and more hesitant, and he required increasingly 


mg until It became evident that he was in a trance state 


mg until It oecame eviueiu umi nc ** - rt-impd 

he was asked to state where he was and v\ho was present tie 


the previous university and the former professor Immediately he was aske 


to listen carefully to what the writer had to say also, and e was 
employed to demonstrate the phenomena of the deep trance 

This same techmque of utilizing previous hypnotic learnings as 
employed with patients, particularly those who develop inexp ica 
sistances to further hypnosis or who declare that they have een m ^ 
therapy elsewhere and therefore doubt seriously their ability to e 
a trance for a new hypnotherapist The simple measure of seating t e P^ 
comfortably and asking him to give a detailed account of a previous sue 
ful trance expenence results m a trance, usually decidedly rapi y 
usually a revivification of the previous trance, or even a regressi 


that trance This techmque can also be utilized with ® 


who have developed resistance to further hypnosis In such 
tion of the resistances is frequently greatly facilitated and therapy acce e 


Another Utilization Technique, comparable to those immediately a ove, 
has been employed experimentally and clinically on both naive and expen 
enced subjects It has been used as a means of circumventing resistances, 
as a method of initial trance induction, and as a trance remduction pr°^ 
cedure It is a technique based upon an immediate direct eliciting 
meaningful unconsciously executed behavior which is separate and ap^^ 
from consciously directed activity except that of interested attention 
procedure is as follows 


Example 6 


Depending upon the subject s educational background a suitable ca 
explanation is given of the general concepts of the conscious and o ^ 
unconscious or subconscious minds Similarly, a casual though care 
instructive explanation is given of ideomotor activity with a citing of farm 
examples, including hand levitation 
Then, vMth utter simplicity, the subject is told to sit quietly, to 
his hands palm dowm on his thighs, and to listen carefully to a qn 
that vmU be asked This question, it is explained is possible of ans| 
only by his unconscious mind, not by his conscious mind He can, 
added, offer a conscious reply, but such a reply will be only a „ 

statement and not an actual reply to the question As for the qu 
Itself, It can be one of several that could be asked, and it is of no partic 


significance to the personalitj Its only purpose is to give 

mind an opportunity to manifest itself in the answer given The , 

explanation is offered that the answer will be an ideomotor respond 
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one or the other hand uptvard. that of the left signifying an answer of 
•■no,” that of the right a “yes," to the question asked the unconscious 

""xt question is then presented ‘Docs your unconscious mind think that 
ton can go into a trance’ Further elaboration is offered again Consciously 
you canfot know what your unconsciotB mind thinks or knows ^ut l<>ur 
Lconscious mind can let your consaous mind ‘'"“''f 
understands by the simple process of causing a 

right or the left hand Thus your unconscious “ 

alisibly recognisable ,«y wath yom ” ^ nor k m^wha? y^our 
r-i miurt^tTs: -";uro:eL the other of your hands 

"'K r much' Lay, addioona. m W 

Tnd t^S n, anrenyly^tre « of tts lifting and be pleased to 

''"Sg'I?dl'eL°o'f which hand Usualir'"™”'*'™^^^^^^^ 

ously, frequently of the somnam u ,I,e subject tends 

utilize, rather than to wt, the Iran remarking simply and 

to arouse promptly This is usu unconseious can commum 

casually, “It IS very pleasing to discover ha^ourunc^^^^^ 

cate ^\lth your conscious mind » e\ample, now that it 

things that your . trance state and to do it remarkably 

has learned that it can de\cl p , ^ ppr instance, you might be 

well, It can learn various situation can then be met 

interested in ant* uuli2ation of the subject’s interest 

In essence, this technique cent „ ‘ no situation is outlined con 

in his osvn unconscious activity Y , thinking and constituting 

cermng thinking, ivith action basic to and an integral 

an overt unconscious communication, necessary for the subject to 

part of an hypnouc trance In ot er v ’ question 

go into a trance in order to ’“.'S'',,* this technique, have reeog- 

Vanom experienced subject^ app effect ' How interesting^ 

mred it immediately and made comTO ^ , fi„t 

No matter which answer you gw . ) their unaffected interest. 

The willing subjects disclose from attitudes by difficulty m 

while resistant unwilling by asking repeatedly for mstnje- 

understanding the preliminary exp hand leMtation by lifting e 

tions and then by an anticipation of hand^ ihrs 

hand voluntarily Those subjec lo utilize t ® . 

manner tend to au-aken J ® H Iv co back into the trance imm 
Most of them, however, «.» readily ^ and quickly 

^^hen told, “And you can S® ju,t h) continuing 

as your unconscious answered ino\e your hand up to« 

as your unconscious mmd connnues to mme 

face As your hand Jhe subject deselops a tran=e 'ta 

a deep trance" In nearly all ■™<»"'“;X,que, h""'',"’ “"/“ pliem" 

An essential consideration m ^peciancy, casualness, 

the part ot the operator of utter P j^,,ppments entirely po 
which places the rcsjionsibi ity 

subject 
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A patient’s misunderstandings, doubts, and uncertainities may also be 
utilized as the technique of induction Exemplifying this approach are the 
instances of two patients, both college bred women, one m her late thirties, 
the other in her early forties 


Example 7 

The first patient expressed extreme doubt and uncertainty about the 
validity of hypnotic phenomena as applied to herself as a person, ut 
explained her desperate need for help compelled her to try it as a remote y 
possible means of therapy 

The other declared her conviction that hypnosis and physiological sleep 
were necessarily identical or, at the very least, equal and complementary 
component parts of a single psychophysiological manifestation and that 
she could not possibly go into a trance without first developing physiologica 
sleep This, she explained, would preclude therapy, and yet she felt tha 
hypnosis offered the only possible, however questionable, means of psycho 
therapy for her, provided that the hypnotherapy was so conducted as 
to preclude physiological sleep That this was possible she disbelieve 
completely 

Efforts at explanation were futile and served only to increase the anxiety 
and tension of both patients Therefore an approach utilizing their misappre 
hensions was employed, and the technique, except for the emphasis employed} 
was essentially the same for both patients This was done by instructing 
each that deep hypnosis would be employed and that each would cooperate 
in going into a deep trance by assessing, appraising, evaluating, and ex 
amimng the validity and genuineness of each item of reality and of eac 
item of subjective experience that was mentioned In so doing, each 
to feel under obligation to discredit and to reject anything that seetne 
at all uncertain or questionable For the one, emphasis was placed primari y 
upon subjective sensations and reactions with an interspersed commentary 
upon reality objects For the other, attentiveness to reality objects as proo 
of svalvcfulness snes emphasized with an interspersing of suggestions of su 
jective responses In this manner, there was effected for each a progressive 
narrowing of the field of awareness and a corresponding increase m ^ 
dcpcndenc) upon and a responsiveness to the writer As this state devclope 
It became possible to induce in each a somnambulistic trance by emplojin? 
a simple eye closure progressive relaxation technique slightly modified W 
meet the special needs of each patient 

To illustrate the actual verbalization employed, the following sample 
of utterances, m which the emphasis is approximately evenly divided between 
subjective aspects and reality objects, is offered 

“As )ou sit comfortably in that chair >ou can feel the weight of )-our 
arms resting on the arms of the chair And >-our eyes arc open and 
can sec the desk and there is only the ordinary blinking of the cjclid*. 
which )ou may or may not notice, just as one may notice the fceimS 
of the shoes on one’s feet and then again forget about it And >ou rea > 
know that )ou can see the bookcase and >ou can wonder if your unconscious 
has noted any particular book title But now again jou can note the fee ms 
of the shoes on jour feet as they rest on the floor and at the sam 
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be attentive to them and sense the Y 

then look at the comer of the room perhaps X as 

change m your visual 

a child, you may have played ,«th “P“ ^s^ciated memories of 
as rf It tvere far off and then close by ^ ,.„,ple 

your childhood pass through your -pj^gy things, 

memories to tired feelings (hg jesk and the tired 

even though abstract, as a„d for which one can 

feeling that comes from sitting tJ«hout gr ^^^y^ 

compensate by relaxing the ,„ga„ness of the eyelids as fatigue 

Just as one can feel so vivid y j^ggj, jgjd jg 

and relaxation develop more an mo ^^^^g 

real and your attention to it is , foot or 

and more as you give your attention g^ 

the desk or your breathing or to the y^P k„„„ 

some time when you closed yo ^rees and people and hears 

that dreams are real, that ^pd ,i,gt visual and auditory images 

and feels various things m his d i^l.-ases that become visual images 

are as real as chairs and desks , .5 mterances became simple, 

In this way, with increasing frcqnewy, the write 

direct suggestions for jpd misunderstandings has been used 

This techmque of utilmng ‘•“““'f ” , subjects and it also adapts well 

with other patients and with exp development, since idMmotor 

to the me of hand “.ggs opLitunity for excellent objective 

activity within the visual rang 
and subiective realities 

around the need that some people, 
Another Utih2ation Technique centers - completely hypnosis 

potentially excellent subjects, have to paradoxically an accom- 

as a personal experience until after it 

pushed fact for them . mivete or misdirected resistance, 

Occasionally such a person, because o thereafter is likely either 

may develop even a somnambulistic ran unduly and inexplicably his 
to reject hypnosis completely or to , persons remain seem- 

capacity for hypnotic responses More r^ capacity for responsiveness, 
mgly unhypnotizable, often despite an ^ manner satisfying to them 

until their special individual needs "» responses may, for example, 

Those \^ho permit themselves j^^t remain incapable of dental 

develop an excellent obstetrical anesth second ty^c 

anesthesia, or vice versa But should y ^ capacity for 

of manifestation be secured, there ^y for all hypnotic responses 

the first type, or there mny be n loB of P ^ psjehothempy who will 
Another example ts the similnr P““%[ g,rcumscr.bcd therapeutic 

respond hypnotically only to specific yP 

problems „,g seemingly impossible or unpre- 

On the whole, these individuals 
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dictable and unreliable hypnotic subjects until their special needs are met, 
whereupon they can then become remarkably competent subjects 

Following are accounts of this type of subject, encountered in both ex 
penmental and clinical work 


Example 8 

A 20 year old girl, a member of a group of psychology students 
engaged in experimental hypnosis both as subjects and operators, ai e 
completely to develop any trance phenomena despite many hours of en eav 
to go into a trance She had originally expressed a conviction that ypnosi 
as a personal experience was impossible but that she hoped to learn ot er 
wise Finally two of her associates, both competent as an operator or as^a 
somnambulistic subject, suggested to Miss X, as a last resort, a visit o 
the writer The situation was explained in full, and Miss X reaffirine 0 
her conviction and her hope, and she requested the writer to ^ 

possible effort to induce a trance Her entire appearance and be avi 
suggested that she was essentially a most responsive type of personality 
She was found to be outwardly most cooperative but actually comp e y 
resistive and unresponsive hypnotically, even after three hours of **'*®^1 
effort with a great vanety of both direct and indirect techniques 
served to confirm Miss X m her conviction of her unhypnotizabmty a ^ 
to suggest to the writer the experimental possibility of utilizing Miss 
need to resist and to reject hypnosis as a personal experience as a mea 
of effecting paradoxically trance phenomena or a trance state for her 
To achieve this, Miss X was reminded that her two companions, A an 
B, were excellent somnambules and could enter a deep trance at a mornen ^ 
nouce A and B were then instructed openly to remain continuous y 1 
the state of psychological awareness that existed for them at the 
and not to betray in any way to Miss X whether or not they had spontaneou 
gone into a trance state in response to the writers efforts with 
(They had not developed trance states, a fact obvious to the writer 
not to Miss X ) 

She was then challenged to scrutinize A and B carefully and to st^e 
definitely if she knew if they were in a trance, while A and B, 
were told to answer honestly with a simple nod or shake of the head any 
question put to them when so instructed by the ivriter 

Miss X confessed her mability to identify the state of awareness 
either A or B She was reminded that she was awake and could n 
develop a trance state and hence could not manifest trance 
but that A and B, being ocpenenced subjects, could do so readily 
agreed, and the statement was made that, if A and B were in a tra 
state, negative visual hallucinations could be elicited Again she 
Turning away from the threw of them and facing the office wall ^ 
WTiter offered the following instructions ‘Miss X, I want you to 
carefully the responses that A and B make, since I shall not be loo 
at them, and at the end of my remarks I shall ask them a special qiicsti ^ 
which thev are to answer by either a nod or shake of the head, 
explained before All of you know, do you not, the fish pond (a camp^^ 
landmark) and all of you can nod your head in answer You have seen 
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many times, you know it tvell, and you can see it any time y°o 
to Noil. Miss X, observe A and B carefully and be ready to report their 
A A -inH R while Miss X continues to await your response, DO 
NOT (s'^e^aw emphatically and looking — 

iirth slow '■'seethe FISH TOND RIGHT THERE 

field of vision), DO NOT SEE ^ vou’' A and B both shook their 
And you don't see J declared, ‘They are both in a 

heads negatively and Miss X excitM y ^ Without comment to 

trance They are ’ii.L ^tw the students walking past 

their oivn devices while she an j-monstration of negative visual hal 
almost immediately declared ‘E" ‘ ^ convinced her m some way that she 
lucinations on the part of A and volunteer at any time to 

could be hypnotized and that she wo g ^ trance 

go into a trance, that she was certain 'h" asked if she were 

Instead of replying Xc assent, they were told to ask Miss 

willing to talk to A and B Ul» ,Eem They asked 

X the mitten questions nd tho students walking past it Upon 

her if she could see the fish P° . ..jg exactly where she was She 
her affirmative reply, she was “sked t ,en 

described herself as standing with them 

feet away from the campus fish pond g tj awakened 

She was then told by the hating them, wh.le she 

from their “trance" by the ,he count of three, there would 

did likewise, close their eyes and then continuing ability 

be a full awakerang from all trance legitimate purpose 

to go into a trance at any desired ^^,,h a complete spontaneous 

She awakened from her trance as ^ persistence of her original 

amnesia for trance events and mt PP^^ ,hen dumissed, with A and 

ideas of her unhypnotizabihty „„on of hypnosis , 

B privately instructed to avoid all mention J yp^ p,,cholo|y 

The next day Miss X ug»‘" r'“" “rofound somnambulistic nance So 
laboratory and developed ,hat esemng with the request 

pleased was she that ■'’'h^proze her She responded mth a 

that he make another attempt j''J„.,aa(tet dtd extensive work as an 
deep trance almost tmmediately, anu in 
experimental subject 


Example 9 

A clinical mslance in which jVr'tllor 

;nd,ra.er'=i»rhr^'fj>,ron^ 

breath declared himself unhyP"on^'' ihongh Im 

issue by demanding absolutely, 

■"X'tmrnd was me. h, emp^mg 'ISImu iha. ihi, 

progressi\e relaxation, fatigue. 
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was done, the patient sat on the edge of his chair, gesticulated and bitterly 
denounced the entire procedure as stupid and incompetent At the close 
of the session, the patient declared that his time and money had been 
wasted, that he could ‘ remember every ineffectual, stupid suggestion that 
had been offered, and that he could “remember everything that took place 
the whole time “ 

The writer immediately seized upon these utterances to declare somewhat 
repetitiously, ‘ Certainly you remember You are here in the office Naturallv 
here in the office you can remember everything It all occurred here in 
the office, and you were here, and here you can remember everything 
Impatiently he demanded another appointment and left angrily 

At the next appointment, he was deliberately met in the reception room 
He immediately inquired if he had kept his previous appointment Rep y 
was given evasively that surely he would remember if he had done so 
He explained that on that day he had suddenly found himself at home 
sitting m his car unable to remember if he had just returned from his 
appointment or were just leaving for it This question he debated for 
an indefinite period of time before he thought of checking with his watc , 
and then he discovered that the time was long past the proper hour 
Howe\ er, he was still unable to dcade the problem because he did not 
know how long he had debated the question Again he asked if he ha 
kept his previous appointment, and again he was assured evasively that 
surely he would remember if he had 

As he entered the office, he stopped short and declared, "I did too 
keep my appointment You wasted my time with that silly, soft, gentle, m 
effectual hypnotic technique of yours, and you failed miserably " , 

After a few more derogatory comments from him, he was maneiivere 
into returning to the reception room, where again he manifested an amnesia 
for the previous appointment as well as his original inquiries about it 
His questions were again parried and he was led back into the office, 
where for a second time he experienced full recall of the previous appoint 
ment 

Again he was induced to return to the reception room with a resultant 
reestablishment of his amnesia, but upon reentering the office, he adde 
to his recollection of the previous appointment a full recall of his separate 
entrances into the reception room and the accompanying amnesic states 
This bewildered and intrigued him to such an extent that he spent most 
of the hour going from the office to the reception room and back again, 
experiencing a full amnesia m the reception room and full recollection, in 
elusive of the reception room manifestations, of the total experience m the 
office 

The therapeutic effect of this hypnotic experience was the correction 
almost immediately of much of the patient’s hostile, antagonistic, hype^' 
critical, demanding attilude and the establishment of a good rapport and 
an acceleration of therapy, even though no further hypnosis was employed 

The technique employed in these two instances is somewhat comparable 
to the procedure reported by this writer in “Deep Hypnosis and Its Induc- 
tion” (1) and It has been used repeatedly with various modifications Pa- 
tients requinng the use of this technique arc usually those with a distressing 
need for a sense of utter security in the competence of the thcrapts* 
Its advantage as a therapeutic tc^niquc hes m the fact that it pcrni'“ 
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the patient to achieve that sense of secimty 

as a single separate process rather than through a prolonged demonstration 
of competence always subject to criUcism and rejection 

In „ this technique is no more than ^ -f " “ ; 
simpler elementary procedure, such as the hand clasp 
sway, sometimes so effectively employed to correct " 

and resistance to trance induction lu advantage lies 
with which It can both elicit the phenomena of 

correct various problems of resistance to hypnosis ^ lecture and dem- 

Another utilization of the students proceeded, 

onstration before a medical by denouncing hypnosis 

at the beginning of the lecture, “ ^ be declared that any dem- 

as a fraud and the wnter as a ch , prearranged hoax per- 

onstration using his fellow students would be ^ J 

petrated upon tie audience The measures employed were 


Example 10 

Since he persisted in '>‘5 *e iKture was 

It became necessary to take co acrimonious interchange ivith 

interrupted and the ivnter '"^S“ ”"„ces uere carefully ivordcd to 
the heckler, in which the heckler, either verbally or by 

elicit an emphatic contradiction from the 

action . . _ j ,o remain silent, that he cou no 

Thus he «as told that he had he could not again 

speak again, that he did not ,he aisle or up to the 

charge fraud, that he do whatever the rvnter demanded 

front of the auditorium, that he h t his original seat, that 

that he had to sit dorm, that no. risk b«"E hypno.i ed 

he rvas afraid of the .^-'hOras afraid to look a, .he ro un.eer 

that he was a noisy coward, 'bat he , , , he back 

subjects sitting on the plat o , auditorium, that e ^ 

of ihe auditorium, .hat he had m ^ he was afraid to shake hands 

dare to come up on the platform, m jarc to remam 

t I friend™ tas'iuon r.i.h die ^^tne -^h-- ■>" *7 ™ 

s,/r„l. lha. he rvas afraid to to face the a"d.cnce and^.o 

for rolunteer subjects, that listen to c > 

smile at them, that he dared "0‘ |« he he" dare:! 

he could not sit m '"e c ''’.“''"t l es that he 

:: — 

a trance, that he could no nroecdure 

not go into a deep by word or action " uh h.s d.ircnis 

The student disputed ei V ,„to ( eomradiction 

rrrih considerable case unnl " r. in h.s orru patiero ol 
then limited to action alone a 
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of the witer, it became relatively easy to induce a somnambulistic trance 
state He was then employed as the demonstration subject for the lecture 
most effectively 

The next week end he sought out the writer, gave an account of his 
extensive personal unhappiness and unpopularity and requested psychother 
apy In this he progressed with phenomenal rapidity and success 

This technique, either in part or m toto, has been used repeatedly in 
various modifications especially with defiant, resistive patients, particularly 
the “incorrigible” juvenile delinquent Its significance lies m the utilization 
of the patient’s ambivalences and the opportunity such an approach affords 
the patient to achieve successfully contradictory goals, with the feeling 
that these denved out of the unexpected but adequate use of his o\\n 
behavior This need to meet fully the demands of the patient, however 
manifested, ought never to be minimized 

Another Technique of Utilization centers in a combination of utilization, 
distraction and participatory activity, all of which are illustrated in the 
following account 


Example 11 

Seven year old Allan fell on a broken bottle and severely lacerated 
his leg He came rushing into the kitchen, crying loudly from both pain 
and fright and shouting, ‘ It’s bleeding, it’s bleeding ” As he entered the 
kitchen he seized a towel and began swabbing wildly to wipe up th® 
blood As he paused m his shouting to catch his breath, he was tol 
urgently, ‘ Wipe up that blood, wipe up that blood, use a bath towe , 
use a bath towel, use a bath towel, a bath towel, not a hand towel, a bat 
towel ” and one was handed to him He dropped the towel he had already 
had and was immediately told ui^eiitly, repetitiously, ‘ Now wrap it 
your leg wrap it tightly, wrap it tightly” This he did aivkwardly but sum 
ciently effectively, whereupon, with continued urgency, he was told, 
hold It tight, hold it tight, let’s get in the car and go to the doctor’s ofTicc 
and hold it tightly ” 

All the way to the sui^eon’s office careful explanation was given him 
that his injury was really not large enough to warrant as man> stitches 
as his sister had had at the time of her hand injury However, he was 
urgently counselled and exhorted that it would be his responsibility entirely 
to see to It that the surgeon put m as many stitches as possible, 
he was thoroughly coached all ihc way there on how to demand emphatically 
his full rights 

At the surgeon’s office, without awaiting any inquiry, Allan emphatically 
told the nurse that he w-inted 100 stitches She made no response, but 
merely said, ‘Tins way, sir, right to the surgery” As she ssais followed 
Allan was told, ‘ That’s just the nurse The doctor ls in the next room No" 
don’t forget to tell him everything just the way you want it " 

As Allan entered the room, he announced to the surgeon, “I want IW 
stitches Sec’’ \\ hipping off the towel, he pointed at his leg and declared 
‘Right there, 100 stitches That’s a lot more than Betty Alice had An' 
dofi t put them too far apart And don’t gel m my way I want to see 
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can see it Hey, 


I go, ,0 count them And I nan, blacl thread, ,0 you 
I don’t nan, a bandage I nant stitchin understood well his situation 

It was explained to the surgeon ‘ha A 'an un^e^ 
and needed no anesthesia and M ^nd notice 

would first have to be washed npart and that 

the placing of the ^nd Lt to make any mistakes m his 

he w as to count each one caretui y 

counting . . ,n puzzled silence, Allan counted 

While the surgeon performed hw demanded that the sutures be 

the sutures and rechecked his ' ’lamented that he would not have 

placed closer together and « the surgeon was to the 

"orr «y home, Allan "rtsTm 1 Sfncr,Jre™emg‘so' 
sutures and adequately “"if "’'"'^^o ggested Lt he eat a big dinner 
well the entire procedure It s»as ato sugg j 

and go ,0 sleep right he hospital the way his sister did 

that he tvould not have to g 

Full of zeal, Allan did as suggeaed 3, any time nan 

No mention of pam or ^^ed Neither was there any formal 

were any “comforting ,=0,50™“, aspects of the total situation 

effort to induce a trance completely away from ‘f 

were utilized to distract hi values of importance to a ^ 

considerations and to focus 1 cooperation and intense par p 

SX- .E --f T ;• • 

to the origin cooperation tor adequate measures 

in securing the patient s 

Example 12 

7 when little Roxanna came 

To ere another similar ^unrative ^ mco'meqiienUaMhu.^no. »_^heO 

sobbing into the ho"'. ^ „ therapy fhfsmtement that she was 

scratch upon her knee- ^ nor even the 

was too minor to . ,hat mother would therapy was 

mothers brave httle gi „ould heal Instead, oomethmg to be 

would cease and the sera personality nec right, a 

based upon the utilization of lu effected for Roxie 

done m direct „jH on top ^Lfholc incident promptly 

kiss to the Ujt and a k“®j and the wnoic 

Lrr;rShr.Shnghist„ncalpas.^^_^^__^_^ 

This technique, based as « “ ^d adults, and it can b" 

needs, is ellective with both chtldmn and cesponscs 

readily to situations requinng so 
and participation by the patient 
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These techniques of suggestive therapy, in one form or another, arc 
m the repertoire of ever) experienced mother and thej art as old as 
motherhood Every experienced general practitioner employs them regularly 
without necessarily recognising them formally as based upon suggestion 
But with the development of clinical hypnosis, there is a need to examine 
into and to give recognition to those psychological pnnciplcs that enable 
the communication of desirable understandings at times of stress 

Another type of Utihyation Technique is based upon a process of condi 
tioning behavonal manifestations and then interpolating into them new 
and corrective forms of behavior 


Example 13 

An example o{ tins is the therapy employed lo correct the nightmares 
developed during convalescence by seven year old Robert, a traffic casualty, 
suffering from a skull fracture, brain concussion, fractured thighs and other 
varied injuries 

Upon his return home in a body cast from the hospital, he was noted 
almost nightly to suffer from nightmares TTicse followed essentially the 
same pattern each time They began with moaning, followed by frightened 
crying then shuddering sobs, and finally culminated vMth the fnghtened 
cries, Oh oh, it’s going to hit me— it’s going to hit me,’ followed by a 
shuddering collapse into silence and slow, shallow breathing, as if he had 
fainted 

Sometimes several nightmares would occur in a single night, sometimes 
only one, sometimes he would skip a night He had no waking memory 
of these nightmares, and he disclaimed dreams 

Upon first noting the nightmares, an effort was made to arouse him 
from them, but the first few attempts were futile When the lights were 
turned on in his bedroom, his eyes were found to be wide open, his 
pupils dilated, his face contorted m an expression of terror, and his attention 
could not be secured When, however, he repeated his phrase of ‘Its 
ping to hit me, his eyes would shut, his entire body svould relax, and 
he would remain unresponsive as if m a faint for several minutes Then 
he would seem to lapse into physiological sleep from which he could 
be aroused but with no memory of the nightmare 

When all these findings had been confirmed repeatedly, a technique was 
devised to secure his attention and to correct the nightmare The approach 
to the problem was relatively simple and comprehensive and was based 
ujwn the assumption that the nightmares were essentially a distorted and dis 
orderly, perhaps even fragmentary, reliving of the accident Therefore, they 
could not be distorted or overthrown, but would have to be accepted 
and then modified and corrected 

The procedure was as follows At the beginning of his nightmare, 2* 
his moaning began, Robert was told, in a cadence and tone that matched 
his outcries. Somethings going to happen — it’s going to hurt you bad — it* 
a truck— it’s coming right at you— its going to hurt you— it’s going to 
hit you— hit you— hurt >ou— hit you— hurt you awful bad ” These utterances 
were matched with his outenes and were terminated with his collapse In 
other words, an effort was made to parallel in time and m character the 
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r:LTI;:prgV”SX! *e P-edu. „a. employed aga.n, and a .hnd 

nightmare developed almost immedmtcy peacefully for some 

On the third nighty, after he tad been deliberately 

time and before a mghtraarc J" resulted apparently m response 

employed twice Both times “ ^ ^ ^ l^ler elicited that mght by 4e 

to the procedure A third mg ^ ,,ea 5 e ,hat could possibly 

same procedure but with the a distorting the reality involved 

capitalize upon wishes and feelings another truck on the other 

This phrase was the statement th^ ngh, by 

side of the street and that one ‘ ,0 employ an idea that 

The reason lor this type of mterp t^^^ historical reality 

would be entirely acceptable and ye pertinent inteipolations 

Then .1 accepted, the way „ spontaneously, which was treated 

The neat mght he “ 3d „ghtmare svas deliberately induced 

by the modified procedure A modification of the procedure 

later that night and handled by a s ill lurttie ,,1 

the change being the addiuon of, but yo 

well ” . , e,,. only when he developed a spontaneous 

Thereafter, mght after (ollowed His utterances and cries 

nightmare, svas this genera p progressive modification of t e 

svL matched, but \^r'^S.ng more than There, a truck 

utterances until the hit you Vou wall have to go to 

coming and it is too bad it is *“ psj Lu ivill come home, and you 

the hospital mher^cars and trucks on the street y 

-IlsSan'lyrwiltk^utoMhe^- ,, r.p.emenu said ro him 
until ,t seemed that Robert was me y 

the reassurance offered tViprapy of nightmares cove o-gnune 

arousal from sleep, as i fourteen, he has co 

Thereafter, to his P'“™‘fhM nightmares 

and vrithout a recurrence based upon the employment 

The following Utilization T'*™'!" “ “derations and an apparent dis- 
of seemingly inconsequentml irrelevan po, lowing are two illustra- 

regard or oversight of the major iss 
tive instances 


Example H 

b d not been alloi'ea 

^ ™r h - h^- 

to attend school, since u ^ , 

At the age of 14 she married 
svas limited to his signature 
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was pleased with her hmbmd’s greater education and resolved to have 
him teach her, since she resented her hek of schooling This hope did 
not matenali7c During the next six >ears she was kept busy with farm 
work and pregnancies, but she did leant to “figger” excellently but on y 
mentally, since it was apparently impossible for her to learn to write 
numerals Neither was she able to Icain to sign her name 

At the age of 20, she hit upon the idea of furnishing room and board 
for the local rural schoolteacher, with the intention of receiving, in return 
for reduced rates, the much desired instruction in reading and writing 
Each school year for the next fifty years she made and kept her agreement, 
and the teachers hopefully began the attempt and finally, some soon, ot ers 
only after prolonged labor, abandoned the task of teaching her as hopeless 
As the community grew, the number of teachers increased until she wtis 
boarding year after year a total of four None succeeded, despite the sincerity 
of her desire and the honesty of their effort Her children went throug 
grade school, high school and college, and they too tried to instruct t eir 
mother but without results 

Each time she was a given a lesson, invariably she developed, a tet 
the manner of a seriously frightened small child, a state of mental blankness 
or a state of frantic disorganized cfTorts to please that led to a tota 
impasse 

It was not that ‘ Maw” was unintelligent She had an excellent memory, 
good critical judgment, listened well, and was remarkably well informe 
She often gave strangers, through her conversation, the impression tha 
she had a college education, despite her faulty grammar j u <1 

At the time she was seen by the writer, she and her husband ha 
been retired for some years, but she was still boarding teachers, three 
at that time These three had made it a joint project for several months 
to teach her the elements of reading and writing but were finally force 
to give up They described her as, “It’s always the same She starts the 
lesson period full of enthusiasm and hope and that’s the way you fee > 
too But inside of a minute you’ll svsear that you must be talking a forei^ 
language to her because she doesn’t understand a thing you say 
No matter what you say or do, she just sits there with those eager, troub e 
eyes, trying hard to make sense out of the nonsense you seem to be saying 
to her ^Ve’ve tried everything We’ve talked to some of our friends w 0 
have tried She is just like a badly scared child who has blanked out 
completely, except that she doesn’t seem scared but just blanked out Because 
she IS so intelligent, we just couldn’t believe that she couldn’t learn easily 
The patient herself explained, ‘ My sons that graduated from engineering 
told me that I’ve got the right gears for reading and writing, but that 
they are of different sizes and that’s the reason they don’t mesh No" 
you can file them down or trim them to size because I’ve got to learn 
to read and write Even boarding three teachers and baking and cooking 
and washing and ironing for them ain’t half enough work for me and 
I get so tired sitting around with nothing to do Can you learn me 

This history and much more comparable material suggested a long, 
sistent, circumsenbed psychological blocking that might yield to hypnotic 
suggestion Accordingly she was accepted as a patient with the rash promise 
that she would be reading and wntmg within three weeks’ time, but 
betng taught anything that she did not already know and had known 
for a long time 

Although this declaration puzzled her greatly, so great was her desir 
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that she tras easily persuaded to cooperate hilly m every way tilth the 
“cZ lhousl I -ntsM ao. .each her any.h.ns e.eep. hoa, ,a let 

'''Th:t::f l^'-sIV'lod^rple. d.rcc. suggestions, a l.ght-to- 
tuedtutu irance.’^predtcated. in accord S 

upon her fall aadcrrtandmpr ,u.t ,l '“";^‘{,'’;‘°2Tthe,e ZJld he no 
completely unrelated to he, learning rt, , ranee 

effort to teach her anything sh the already knew how to 

would be employed only something she had learned 

do, and that everything un hypnosis contingent upon 

about a long time ago With h P . ^ trance and to instruct 

these understandings, it became possi obey completely 

hei to remain tn it until her provided that it wa, 

and without argument every ,ir,„„^she had already learned a long 

alway, something in relationship to things 

lime ago hed toward her and she was 

Thereupon paper and penal we. f 
instructed “not to write but jus p know you can do that 

hold tt tn your hand any old 

Any baby can pick up a penal in any scribbling mark lihe 

“O K Now make a mark ^ ^ ^cooked mark' That’s someth, ng 
a baby that can't write makes Just ay 

you don’t even have to learn paper, like you make with 

”0 K Now make a straight mark on tl^e p^P ^ 

a natl when you want make short or long or straight 

you mark a row ,n the garden You can 

up and down or just lying dotvn ^ doughnut and then 

'’”0 K Now make a markj.ke^<he^_ break 

two marks like the halves o . c Kle 

in haltes . „arks, one like one side of the gable 

roo° fa bam anrthe other hke*e other 

e„d°An’‘d „‘^r'pc"f.he‘‘pS’c.l =‘^V';;„P‘‘^:rrT«nta\e d^^^ -=s 

“O K Now all those marks y different order and ev 

and in different places on another O K ^ , , 

one on top of the other or one next to a „^kc again any old time 

“Now, those mark, that i,„es, arcles, 'to A, Z, 

[straight verttcal, horuontal. You don’t 

writing, but you don’t know that you can 

that f;.s writing- f V- '’.^i^'^^use you warn 

marks and that isn t ha same thing a 

I’m going to those marks O a additional 

'ThTprocedurr of Ae 

elaboration in the waking somewhat intrigu , 

dismissed, not entirely p ease learned that 

to return the next day readily induced , er*. explanation 

A medium ,0 deep toms “mark.ng marks' 

she had spent approximate y diffeience ben. P 

,.as then offered her that the “^jeed home ^^J.cnngly She 

to construct a house an To this she g 

the former “merely put together 
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was then shown a rectangle and told, “That's a rough plan of the side 
of a 40-foot barn” The rectangle was then bisected vertically and she 
was told, “Now it’s a rough plan of two 20 foot long barns end to end 
Still wondering, she agreed 

She was then shown a neat copy of the “marks” she had made the 
previous day and was asked to select those that could be used to make a 
small scale “rough plan” of the side of a 40 foot barn and to “mark out 
such a plan She was then asked to “split it in the middle” and then to 
“mark out one 20-foot side of a barn up on top of another one the same 
size ” Bewildercdly she did so 

She was then asked to use the oblique lines to “mark out” the gable 
end of a roof and then one of the straight lines to “stretch halfway up 
from one side to the other like a scantling used to brace the end of the 
roof ’ Obediently she did so and she was emphatically assured that she 
now knew how to put marks together, but that she should take half of the 
doughtnut hole and use it repeatedly to “round oil the corners of the side 
of the barn ” This she did 

Thereupon she was emphatically instructed as an indisputable item of 
information that not only did she know how to write but the fact had 
been irrefutably established This dogmatic statement puzzled her greatly 
but without diminishing her cooperation Before she could organize any 
thoughts on this matter, she was peremptorilj instructed to inspect the 
marks’ and “put them together in twos and threes in different ways " 

With a little judicious maneuvering and indirect guidance on the part 
of the writer, it was possible to secure among the various “combinations 
she made the complete alphabet printed in block form and with some 
of the letters formed in rounded fashion These were carefully reduplicated 
on a separate sheet of paper Thereupon, a ncsvspaper advertisement, maga- 
zine advertisements and a child s textbook were brought out, and syste- 
matically It was pointed out that she, without recourse to a copying pro 
cedure, had printed each of the letters of the alphabet She then was man- 
euvered into orienting her recognition of the letters not by comparing 
her printed letters with those m the book but by validating the letters m 
the book by their similarity to her own constructions Great care was 
exerted to prevent her from losing this orientation Her excitement, pleasure 
and interest were most striking The entire procedure was then repeated 
in the waking state 

The next problem was to interest her safely in “letter building” and 
‘word building’ and the naming,” not reading each new construct Each 
step was accomplished first m the trance state and then repeated m the 
waking state No mention wras made of writing or reading, circumlocutions 
being used For example, she would be told, ‘ Take some of these straight 
or crooked lines and build me another letter Now build me a few letters 
along side of each other and name the word ” 

Then she was taught that “a dicuonary is not a book to read, it is a 
book to look up words in, just like a picture book isn’t for reading, it’s 
just to look at pictures ’ With the dictionary she was enabled to discover 
that she could use vertical, horizontal, oblique or curved lines to “build 
any word m it and great care was taken to emphasize the importance 
of "the right name foi each word, just like you never forget the correct 
name for a harrow, a disk or a cultivator” 

As a succeeding step, she was taught the game of anagrams which tv'as 
described as entirely comparable to tearing down “the back porch and 
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usinl! the old lumber to bmld on a netv room with a kitchen sink” The 
task of “namine" the words became most fascinating to her 

The final stip was to have her dwcover that “naming words is , ns 
like talking” and this was achieved simply by h“™g b^W 

taken lrom^he dictionary appar^dy^men at 

by the writer and which she was assea rorrect order 

this straight line” Since the ^ ^ she «as called upon 

but were m correct “Get going Ma and 

to “name” them 

put some grub on the table as si f , , ^- 11..-^” 

declared/'Why, that's what Pa ^ 

The transition from talking i spending every spare 

minor matter Within three t^e ^ „£ a cerebral 

mtnute with a „„„ prolific reader and a frequent letter 

hemorrhage at the age of 80, a nios p 
writer to her children and grandchildren 


Example 15 

, nine vear old girl who began failing all 
The second instance concerns a y contacts When quesuoned, 

of her school tvork and 'r.„Td‘l™.ve fashion, “I just can't 

she \vould reply either angnly ortearlui y 

do nothing” . . ^vr^vious vears, but poor adjust 

Inquiry disclosed good scholastic \wr hesitant, and awkward 

ment on the playground m that scholasuc raung and 

Ho^sever, her parents were thetvnter 

sought psychiatric aid for their daug office she was seen each evening 

Since the girl would not come o .-formation elicited tvas that she 
m her home One of the first b;« » ’“'Xys playmg jacks or roller 
did not like certain girls because V that's fun ’ It was learned 

skating or jumping rope ' Tb'! "'J" ball but that she ‘ played terrible 
that she had a set of jacks and a Dan ,„ta„tile paralysis had 

The writer challenged her, on the g rernble 

crippled his right arm, to the e accepted, but after the first ew 

game than she could The challenge rapport developed, and 

evenings a spirit of good “■"P«r"b "t„ Tdium trance Some of the 
It was relatively easy lo induce a hgh state 

gimes were played m the ^ player, though her parents ^^er 

Withm three 5veeks she was an i^parent lack of interest in her 

highly displeased be«use of the writers 

scholastic difficulties , .u_ ^^nter declared that e ^ 

After three weeks of playing ja » , jjnee his leg 'vas . 

be worse on roller skates than she as with *e jacks, only 

There followed the same courM develop reasonable skill , , 

this time It took only two svcels for her to ^evel pos,.bIy 

Next she was challenged to jump tM v 
teach the writer this skill tTa bicjcle race, P«‘"“5 ,*m 

Then the WTiter challenged herself knew -onviction 

he actually could nde a bicjelo^ , ^ and , nromwe 

w-as boldly made that he *^,0 accept However, she did p 

that he would deleat her allowed ne 
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m the trance ttatc to try hard She had otfticd a bicycle tor more than 

SIX months and had not ridden It more than one city block 

At the appomted ttmc she appeared with her bicycle but eman 
You have got to be honest and not just let me win You got to tty haro 
and I know you can ride fast enough to beat me so I m going to tta c 
you so you can t cheat ctiP 

The writer mounted his bike and she followed on hers it, 

did not know was that the use of both legs m pedalling constitute o 
the wTiter a serious handicap m riding a bicycle and that ordinan y on y 
his left leg IS used But as the girl siatched suspiciously she saw tne 
writer most laborioisly pedaling with both feet without develop ng 
speed Finally convinced she rode past to wan the race to her comp e 
satisfaction j j hp 

That was the last therapeutic interview She promptly prowedea 
come the grade school champion in jacks and rope jumping Her sc o as 
work improved similarly i 

Years later the girl sought out the wTiicr to inquire how he had manag 
to let her excel him m bicycle riding She explained that learning 
play jacks and jump the rope and to rollerskate had had the e 
bolstering her ego immensely but that she had had to discredit 
achievements considerably because of the writers physical handicaps 
bicycle riding however she knew was another matter , 

She explained that at that lime she knew the svriter to be a go 
bicyclist and she was certain that he could beat her and that she 
no intention of letting the race be handed to her The fact tna 
writer had genuinely tried hard and that she had beaten him . 

her that she could do anything Elated with that conviction she 
found school and all that it offered a most pleasant challenge 

A definitely different type of Utilization Technique is one m which 
the general reality situation is employed as the essential component o 
the induction procedure A basic consideration is a seemingly incidenta 
or unintentional interference with the subject s spontaneous responses 
the reality situation This leads to a state of uncertainty frustration 
and confusion in the subject which effects in turn a ready acceptanc^ 
of hypnosis as a possible means of resolving the subjective situation 
is a combined utilization confusion technique and can be used expen 
mentally or clinically on both children and adults It is frequently a tec 
nique of choice and sometimes it is very simply and rapidly accompiis 
with shy timid children and with self conscious adults An illustrative m 
stance is as follows 


Example 16 

At a lecture before the professional staff of a hospital a 
who had neither exper enced nor witnessed hypnosis was 
instructed by her superior to act as a volunteer subject for the 
Although actually interested she manifested definite resentment as si e 
tantly came fonvard Advantage was taken of her emotional state to e i 


student nurse 
authoritatively 
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a Utihzauon technique that Mould effect, But, a state of confusion to obviate 

resistance and, secondl), the ready induction of hypnosis 

As she approached the front of the lecture room from a side aisle, a chair 
was moved somewhat ostentauously into place lor her When she was ™t 
sot feet of the chair, she was asked, - Will you sit in ,h,s chair /.arc’ As he 
Murd “this” was spoken, the writer's left hand was careMIy “n dm 

back of that chair, as if to point it out M the word here ^ J 

the writer gestured with his right hand as .1 indicating a chair to side of 
the actual chair There was a momentary pame 

continued her approach, the chair was *°X“Xs she came 

slight but definitely audible noise as it ty frL her 

stifl closer to the chair, it rwarpustl 

and immediately, as she “ j „ the'^side toward her All 

or so, and then another inch or of the chair con 

of this she noted because the Avriters left hand on tne 

stituted a focussing point for her gaze turned and had begun to 

By this time she had reached the chaw, W turned 

lower her body into it As soon as paused again momen 

related somewhat notsily about X im.er took hold of 

tanly to turn her head to look » , , slightly and then 

her nght elbow and moved ^„l^^r«pomem .Ius,'®her’' elbow was 
a bit fonvard As she turned to 1 moved a 

released and her nght hand and ' elbow 

little upward and then doivmvard ^ down m the 

to her hand, she iN-as told quietly, J ^ggpjy ,nto 

chair and as you do so, just clos > deeply in 

the trance and as you continue to si the additional statement 

a hypnotic trance” As she settle m comfortable breath while I 

^vas made, ‘And now you can take a « F training 

go on with my lecture ’ the somnambulisuc trance 

she ^vas immediately employed <» <'rXXn« She was awakened from 
and many other phenomena of tn F 

the trance approximately an hour ater constituting a part of t e 

An aspecf of the original ^ea hty measure of the u-nter, a 

uuhzation technique was re esta is holding her right hand an ^^Tls 
the moment of aivakening her, aga* trance induction Accor ing y, 

as he had been doing at the onginal state of conscious 

m awakemng, she reverted at once ^ development o P 

ment which had been inlerrnp.ed by the «P^^_ , Ae esems 

trance This she demonstrated, got me so contused I 

ol the preceding hour, by staung, and what , 

know s^ha. lo lo Is .. nil “ mSe, ‘ Wou'^ ’“.‘te' 

me to do with my hand R PV really know Im , ,,,lline 

a trance- She answered, ‘I ‘ *^„pp^ose ma>be I 

even know if I can be .^had^no avvareness that 

to try If jou want me to” She j^ill h^d , ""“onfused 

m a trance and that an hour ^ sa>ang that she vv 

pcnist She was asked what she ^jj^ed me o 

•‘Well, when I started corue ^ ,, “rol i 

chair and then >ou started my arm and I ^ ^VTiat 

nnd ihen somehol you started “X^lXd a"d ' 

>ou wanted, you started moving > 
do you want me to do^” 
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I„ th,s last question, the subject define, adequate y the goal ol “ ™ 

technique, whether based upon direct suggestions '='‘‘='•‘"8 
and contradictory responses (roni the subject or, 
a utilization technique employing vanoiis aspects ol the tea'ity 
This goal IS an urgent pressing need on the part ot the “'^1' , 

the conliision ot the situation clarified, and licncc, j 

the suggestion of trance state as a definime idea is readily accep 
acted upon In this instance, she accepted at once the 
down,' Close your ejes,' 'Sleep deeply” These instructions dispeiseo 
for her all of the confusion she had been experiencing 

For this subject, as in other instances in which this type of , 

has been employed the utilization of the reality situation uas o s 
character that she could formulate no subjectively adequate responses 
resulted in an increasing need to make some kind of a response ^ 

desire increased, an opportunity for response was presented to 
form rendered inherenlly appropriate and effective by the tola si “ 
Thus, the very nature of the total situation was utilized in the tec 
of induction 


To summarize, a number o£ differing special techniques of hypnotic trance 
induction are reported and illustrated by clinical and experimental examp es 
These methods are based upon the utilization of the subject’s own attitu es 
thinking, feeling, and behavior, and aspects of the reality situation, various ) 
employed, as the essential components of the trance induction proce ure 
In this way, they differ from the more commonly used techniques w ic 
are based upon the suggestion to the subject of some form of operator 
selected responsive behavior These special techniques, while readily a ap^^ 
able to subjects in general, demonstrate particularly the apphcabihty^o^ 
hypnosis under various conditions of stress and to subjects seemingly no 
amenable to its use They also serve to illustrate m part some of t e 
fundamental psychological principles underlymg hypnosis and its induction 
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Control in Brief Psychotherapy 


Jay Haley' 


n be offered here illustrated 
A general discussion of brief psyc^ ^py ^ Enckson ® Following a 
with some of the techniques of r attempt will be made to 

descnption of this style of psycho ® P ’ interpersonal theory 

place It in a theoretical conteU y re 
of symptoms 

The Stages of Brief Psychotherapy 

frAm 1 to 20 sessions of treatment, 
Brief psychotherapy, defined here as long-term therapy ut 

does not consist of doing less of w psychotherapy based on 

IS different both m theory and m . ^nef therapy « active and 

ines of intrapsychic processes ne 

.1 110-153 


of Gtneral Psych, atrf 1961. 

■Project tor Iho F cSm" ^Th= 

ciTerDr ' Dou Tja °k.oo^ ■»' .Si^orAn.lfrop*^' 

research project « j^^stered by the t’'"?' of Mental Health, 

Research m Psychiatry m ^ ,,,o F„„„dation, Palo Alto Calif 

Stanford University, and a ^ j,oJ,cal Research Fo , Palo Alto 

administered by the Palo A . the Veterans 

The research project is in . . Phopnix is primarily 

Calif for office space ^tc PSJ^^'®*"\^^^developed a special school of 

’Dr Enckson, who is m P"’?" Vist He has developed a , eduction 

known as a leading roJtTm methods might or might not 

psychoffierapy which has U ^ ^ 

SL" Sird^Unons are based upon tape 
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directive since it is designed to produce therapeutic change in a minimum 
amount of timo Usually the apijroacli is used »ith clearly tlcfincd 
When It IS applied to more vague “cliaracter” problems, these are dehne 
in terms of specific, limited goals 


The Initial Interview 

The brief term therapist attempts to induce change from the moment 
of his first contact i\Uh a patient In the initial interview, information 
gathering is combined with maneuvers to point the direction of 
The type of information is anted by the bnef-term therapist is rather i 
ent from that wanted by a long term therapist There is less concern a ou 
the past history of an individual and more concern about the presen 
circumstance of the patient and the possible current functions of his symp 
toms Since this method does not involve bringing into a patient s awareness 
any connections between his past and present, there is no exploration o 
childhood 

The brief therapist must gain the information he needs quickly It wou 
be convenient if patients were willing to offer all the necessary information 
at once, but they do not In fact, they characteristically withhold information 
which IS important to the therapist and they will do so even if they are 
asked not to withhold information In brief therapy there is not time 
to wait out a patient, nor is there time or interest in discussing wi 
the patient his resistances to revealing information An Enckson technique 
to gain the information he needs is typical of his methods He 
out that the therapist wants the patient to talk under therapeutic direction, 
but since the patient is going to withhold, the therapist should take direction 
of that withholding too by either directly or indirectly suggesting t ^ 
the patient withhold mformation For example, Erickson may directly a vis 
the patient that this is only the first interview and of course, there are 
things the patient will be willing to say to him and things he will wan 
to withhold, and he should withhold them Usually the patient withho 
them until the second interview 

Many people would feel that advismg a patient to withhold information 
\\ould encourage him to do so This is not necessarily so with the typi^ ^ 
psychiatric patient Although patients may have a variety of reasons 
retaining information about their problems a major factor of such retention 
is the advantage it gives them in dealing with the therapist As ^ 

discussed later, psychiatric patients characteristically attempt to control w a 
IS to happen with the therapist and withholding information gives 
some degree of control The maneuver cannot be used successfully i 
therapist directs the patient to behave m that way Should the pa i 
talk or withhold under those circumstances, he is conceding that 
following the therapist’s directions 
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The psjchoaneljlic therapist ostensibly uses quite the °PP“““PP™* 
tshen he tells the patient to say everything tint comes to mind -d ™ hhoW 
nothing Apparently he is not encouraging the patient to ''f 
nhen L patient Ineva.ahly does withhold 

the analyst considers his withholding a necessary par o ^ mforma- 
The analyst indicates to the patient that his resistance to "g 

tion IS necessary to the analytic process, and so the attemp y P 
to control what is to happen becomes labeled as occurring under 

lyst’s aegis mticnt withhold information is implicit 

An indirect suggestion that the p inhibited in 

whenever a therapist deals delicate V " P^ therapist is encouraging 
his oEfenngs By behaving delicately , Erickson desenbes 

the hesitant patient to continue be av g Jhibitions For exam- 

such an approach as taking direction P^_^^ gagging 

pie, a woman came to j „hen people vvere telling 

which occurred usually shortly before ,,as demonstrating her 

off-color yokes As Erickson pubi ' ’ , so he also demonstrated in- 

mhibitions in the %\ay she discussed thi » ^ 

hibitions by assuring her he did not want to hear something 

even caution an inhibited patient t a Enckson to protect 

and perhaps he should not Once **'® ^pen attitude and lessen 

the inhibitions, Enckson can then s -..ffenng from hysterical gagging 

the inhibitions As this case of the worn _j.Q(juce a change He accepted 
developed, Enckson used her inhibitions p ^ another 

the woman’s idea that she must not on y u ^voman “spontaneously 

room than her bedroom He then ^hen her husband could not 

think of dancing into the bedroom m nhibited ivay since the room was 
see her After all, she could do this m am She could not be 

totally black When she did this, she wen as she revised her 

giggling and gagging and choking ® ’^ith her husband m other 

attitude about inhibitions she also g® 

than symptomatic ways - maneuvenng a patient and 

The difference between Ericksons way be 

maneuvering a patient by waiung came to Enckson an 

illustrated with an example of a Rather than interpret this 

was unable to speak in the initial m ^1^.. j^fonnation he needed, 

as resistance, or wait until the patient p _ communicate by no 

Enckson complimented the woman on b*^ ^ possibility that she 

■itng and shaking her head He f " =“f “ , Having noticed that the 
could write, and she nodded her hea I,,.,, jef, hand H 

woman was nght-handed. Enckson ,nd she began 

then said to the woman, ‘«°r ^.Te ^s “going crazy and had been 
‘o talk, telling him that she tared he arranged 

ofraid to ask if this were so ®'’‘^^^‘^he was communicating wron„ y 

Situation so that the woman had to spe 
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by only nodding her hend when she «as able to verbalize, and so he 
placed the pencil in her left hand to arrange that she communicate 
nrongly Since the Moman was a teacher with years of experience with 
a penal m her hand, this maneuver was particularly cfTectn’e 

While gaming the information he needs, the bnef term therapist ^so 
begins immediately to establish a context of therapeutic change Rather 
than first getting the information and then proceeding, the therapy begins 
with the way the information is gathered For example, a history may e 
taken in such a way that the idea is established of progressive improvemen 
occurring m the patient, if this is at all possible The therapist then wor s 
within a context of continuing impro\cmcnt Quite the re%erse situation 
may also be utilized If a patient is indicating a consistent worsening o 
his situation, the brief term therapist may accept this idea fully and com 
pletely and then follow it with the suggestion that since things have become 
worse and worse, it is certainly time for a change The therapist t en 


works within a context of highly motivated desire for a change 

The encouragement of a patient’s commitment to a change is estabhs 
as quickly as possible Erickson was once asked what information he \'OU 
want from a woman who entered therapy because she had lost her wice 
4 years previously and was unable to speak above a whisper “For ne 
therapy, said Erickson, ‘ I would immediately pose her several que^ions 
Do you want to talk aloud^ When’ What do you want to say’ T ese 
questions are important because in answering them she is committing herse 
The burden of responsibility is being put upon her shoulders Does s e 
really want to talk’ Today, tomorrow, next >ear’ What dees she wan 
to say — something agreeable or something unpleasant’ Does she want o 
say yes or does she want to say ‘no’ Does she want to speak a ou 


expectedly or unexpectedly’ 

When the patient discusses the arcumstances under which she wis 
to speak aloud, the groundwork is being laid for ways the change mig 
occur By dealing with when she wishes to talk, and whether she wis c 
to find herself talking unexpectedly she is participating in establishing 
a premise of change Once the patient can accept the premise that a 
change might occur, the therapist can work within a framework where 
each change expenenced by the patient occurs as a part of a continuing 


progressive change 

Among the many ways to demonstrate in action the possibility of change 
to a patient is the use of direct hypnosis Hypnosis was once discreai 
as a method of treatment with the argument that a patient might os 
his symptom m trance, but it would return later and therefore only tern 
porary relief could be achieved Enckson considers this argument a nus 
understanding of the best use of hypnosis One does not use hypnosi 
to suggest ai\ay a symptom, but to establish a certain sort of relation ^ 
and to convince a patient that his symptomatic behavior can be influence 
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If a patient with a compulsion is hypnotized and his symptom alleviated 
while he is in trance, the therapist is not cunng the patient but establishing 
the possibility of change under his direction IVhen the skillful hjpnotist 
relieves a sjmiptom in trance, he docs not banish it but rather insists 
that It occur again later only under special circumstances The change 
which was produced in trance is Uicn evtended outside of the hypnotic 


Situation . __ 

Erickson’s work is replete with examples of relieving a symptom in trance 
and then suggesting that it recur later under controlled circumstances 
For example, in cases of functional pain, he will accept the pain as 
and necessary but shorten the time of it. change the moment of ’ 

shift the area in which it occurs, or transform it into “ different sensat on 
He cites the case of a woman with incapacitating headaches ^ 

for hours who now has one every Monday morning, when this is “"ve-i ent 
She suffers the headache for as long as a minute, 
as 90 seconds, yet with time distortion she can subjectively feel that 

for hours if she ivishes to (3) 

Although pain is considered by the victim to be an 
and, therefore, unchangeable, the possibility of 

with It as one would with other invo mtary 777 , f “ .^wTuld 
for example ask a patient when he would prefer to P 

he prefer It in the daytime or the nigh. nme. on “ ” on week 

end,» Would he rather have i. severely for “ ‘ “ “ppfes with 

without It, or have it mildly all the time s e p acceptm”- 

the problem of when he would really prefer to have ^ “ 

the premise that his current pain program can undergo change 


Directing the Patient 

Brief therapy is d!an^'’abI'J'' I" tong term therapy 

thfptti'ent'’mlr participate by "to MowTpecS 

whatever comes to mind In bnef t erapy change his symp 

directions which involve him in a coope patient must be told to do 

tomatic behavior As Erickson i ted to his problem m some way 

something and that something shoul .nHncino' therapeutic change, 

When asked what he thought crucial to ° ^ school 

Erickson replied that he thought it j 1^5 i equals 2 It is 

It IS not enough to explain to e i «!» and 

necessary to hand the child some a ^vTite ‘ 2 ’ Similarly, 

then wnte ‘1’ again and make a plm ^ or even to have the 

it IS not enough to explain a I^i^atK important is to get the paUent 
patient explain a problem himself 
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by only nodding her head when she was able to \crbalizc, and so he 
placed the pencil m her left hand to arrange that she communicate 
wrongly Since the \^oman was a teacher with years of experience with 
a pencil m her hand, this maneuver was particularly cfTcctive 

While gaming the information he needs, the bnef-term therapist a so 
begins immediately to establish a context of therapeutic change Rather 
than first getting the information and then proceeding, the therapy begins 
with the way the information is gathered For example, a history may e 
tahen in such a way that the idea is established of progressive improvement 
occurring in the patient, if this is at all possible The therapist then wor s 
within a context of continuing improvement Quite the reverse situation 
may also be utilized If a patient is indicating a consistent worsening o 
his situation, the bnef-term therapist may accept this idea fully and com 
pletely and then follow it with the suggestion that since things have become 
worse and worse, it is certainly time for a change The therapist then 
works within a context of highly motivated desire for a change 

The encouragement of a patient’s commitment to a change is establis e 
as quickly as possible Erickson was once asked what information he ivou 
want from a woman who entered therapy because she had lost her 
4 years previously and was unable to speak above a whisper “For bne 
therapy,’ said Erickson, ‘ I would immediately pose her several que^ions 
‘Do you want to talk aloud’’ When’ What do you want to say’ These 
questions are important because in answering them she is committing herse 
The burden of responsibility is being put upon her shoulders Does s e 
really want to talk’ Today, tomorrow, next year’ What does she wan 
to say — something agreeable or something unpleasant’ Does she want to 
say yes’ or does she want to say ‘no’’ Does she want to speak a ou 
expectedly or unexpectedly’” 

When the patient discusses the arcumstances under which she wishes 
to speak aloud, the groundwork is being laid for ways the change mig 
occur By dealing with when she wishes to talk, and whether she wis e 
to find herself talking unexpectedly, she is participating m establishing 
a premise of change Once the patient can accept the premise that a 
change might occur, the therapist can work within a framework where 
each change experienced by the patient occurs as a part of a continuing 
progressive change 

Among the many w'ays to demonstrate in action the possibility of 
to a patient is the use of direct hypnosis Hypnosis was once discre i c 
as a method of treatment with the argument that a patient might os 
his symptom in trance, but it would return later and therefore only to^ 
porary relief could be achieved Erickson considers this argument a 
understanding of the best use of hypnosis One does not use hypn®*'^ 
to suggest away a symptom, but to establish a certain sort of relation ^ 
and to convince a patient that his symptomatic behavior can be influenc 
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If a pat,ent ^^.th ^ compuls.on 

while he IS m trance, the therapist I P ^ hjpnotist 

the possibiht) of change under '“direction When 

rehcl^s a s>-nipton, in trance. 'rurastances The change 

lint It occur at;'un htcr onlj under P ^ of tlic h>pnotic 

uluch produced m trance » tl>cn extended 

situation , . rrlicvinc a siTUptom m trance 

Erickson’s work is replete wath eaamp^^ controlled circumstances 

and then suggesting that it rccu ^3 real 

For eaaniple, in cases of P moment of occurrence 

and necessary but shorten the „ „„„ a dilTcrcnt sensation 

shift the area in which it occurs, or headaches which lasted 

•“ - 

for hours if she wishes to ( 3 ) ^voluntary affliction 

Although pain is considered by ^ ^ can bo established 

and, therefore, 3>anp.oins Enckson may 

with It as one would with o ,^13 Would 

for example ask a patient when 1 ^ ^ ,,0 week 

he prefer it in the daytime or g ^ then be 

ends’ Would he rather hate it y grapples mth 

without It, or have it mildly a p^,„_ he is accepting 

the problem of when he would y P jergo change 

the premise that his current pain program can 

Directing the Patient 

t_ r Thp Datient must be per 
Brief therapy is inevitably d're^herapy^^^^^ 
suaded to participate in bringing mMlar sessions and expressi g 

the patient may participate W , ,3ked to follow sp^fic 

whatever comes to mind n exonerative endeavor to change 
directions which involve him m a P pa„ent must be told 

tomatic behavior As Enckson puts ^ ^,3 p„Mcm m some vvay 

something and that something stou^"* ^^^^xcing "’“"f ““ th„ol’ 

When asked what he ^ ,.he teaching a Add n schao 

Enckson replied that ha ,*on^*,^t v^__^ ^ 1 h 2 It^n 

It IS not anough to exptan have im wn 

necessary to hand the _ake a plus _ t_ have the 

then write 1 again to a patient or 

It IS not enough to explain a ^at is important is o g 
patient explain a problem 
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to do something Erickson points out that it is insufficient to have a patient 
with an oedipal conflict discuss Ills father Yet one can give the patient 
the simple task of writing the word “father” on a piece of paper and 
then have him crumple it up and throw it in the wastebasket an t is 
action can produce pronounced effects 

One of the difficulties imolved m telling patients to do something is 
the fact that psychiatnc patients arc noted for their hesitation about oin^ 
what they are told Yet Erickson deals with patients m such a way that 
they feel they must follow his suggestions There would seem to be severa 
factors mvolved m Erickson’s success in getting suggestions followed ne 
factor IS Erickson’s surcncss He is willing to take full responsibility or 
a patient and his problems and also willing to indicate that he knows 
precisely what must be done (However, he is also willing to be unsure 
if he wishes the patient to initiate something ) Often the patient wi 
be encouraged to follow Erickson’s suggestion m order to prove him wrong 
Erickson also encourages patients to follow his directions by emphasizing 
the positive aspects of the patient’s life so that they arc pleased to cooperate 
with him As is typical of most hypnotists, he puts tremendous emp as's 
on the positive If a patient points out how he always tries and 
Enckson will emphasire his determination and his ability to try If a patien 
behaves passively, Erickson will point out his ability to endure situations 
If a patient is small, he finds himself thinking about how fortunate i 
IS to be small and agile instead of large and lumbering as he 
Erickson If a patient is large, his solidity and strength is emphasized 
emphasis on the positive is not mere reassurance but statements suppor 
by evidence which the patient cannot deny By being sure of what t e 
patient needs to do, and emphasizing the positive aspects of the patient s 
behavior, Erickson makes suggestions in a context where they are m 
likely to be followed Besides this context, he makes suggestions which t e 
patient can easily follow and, in fact, emphasizes how the patient is dome 
this anyway , 

Typical of Erickson’s directives to patients is his accepting the patients 
behavior, but in such a way that a change is produced At the most 
abstract level his directives can be seen as encouraging symptomatic 
havior by the patient, but under therapeutic direction He never, of course, 
tells the patient to cease his symptomatic behavior Rather, he directs 
patient to behave in a symptomatic way, at times adding something e 
to this instruction Since the behavior occurs under therapeuUc direction, 


it becomes a different sort than when it is initiated by the patient 
Typical of Erickson’s directives to a patient is that given to a 
who came to him reporting that he was lonely and had no contact w 
other people All he did was sit alone m his room and waste his tune 
Enckson suggested he should go to the public library where the environmen^ 
would force him to be silent and not have contact with others At t 
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Lbrar, he .hould «-.s.e Ins t.me The V' J t hTs Tme 

smee he nn, an .n.cllccnnllj c«no.« fellon. he began to ^ 

readme imeaa.ncs He became interested m articles on speleology and 
one da, someone at the hbrar, asked him if he nas 
cases too, and the patient became a member of a speleological club 

Ictl liim into socifll life . _ f-arf mroum^c* 

kVhat IS t,pical about tins --ple - ' - of that 

ment of the patient’s sjinptonntic bchavio , oaticnt could 

behasior in a situation sshere a change « Po-^'^^P^^led to 
hardl, refuse to folloss the directise. sin« “Lrs 

folloss Ins usual routine of ssasting time and t"!” Erickson may 

Besides ariangmg that the emironment ^ ’ 

also use the mere fact of fur directing the P-*""' “ ^ ‘"„p ^ pa- 
malic ssa, to produce a change m "'Y'™'’„,"'on diets Erickson instructed 
tient ssho sscighed 270 Ih and ssas T pounds” The sroman 

her to -osereat enough to maintain a -gh. o p u^^ 
returned to the nc\l session, hasiiig .„ouch to lose 10 lb again, 

sshelher Erickson ssould base her os enough to maintain 

or ssould it bo 20 this time He sugges ^ approach 

a ss eight of 255 lb , thus suggesting a o jasa ss eight, 

offers satisfaction of the ssoman’s need to overeat, 

and also her need to rebel j„„i,nn ssith a patient ssho ssas a 

The ssritcr utilized this ° received an assignment he rn^ade 

free lancc photographer and whcnc ^ result, he was so busy 

some silly blunder vhich ruined t c P*^ camera that he could 

concentrating on instructed to go and take 3 pic 

not take a satisfactory picture H magazine, and each of 

tures suitable for sale to an architw u jie could forget 

these pictures Mas to be taken ^ wrong on the next or 

to close the back on one, set the s patient found it difficult 

any errors uhich he Mas likely to ma e badly taken photographs 

to do this assignment, but he broug m jgchmcal side of his assign 
• * - * ’ JiffiniltV Mltn U , ^IruTifTi? 


and from then on had little difficulty Mil 

ment Symptomatic behavior under Erickson may also direct 

Besides directing a patient to do som or to experience 

a patient to think of something ® Inevitably the patient must go 
some sensation related to his symp o , jn order to think about 

through the symptomatic behavior, occurrence m therapy 'vhere 

It Such a process is "haractemtic of ^ 

the patient is directed to think about ^ patient not only go through 

A common Erickson technique ^ something to it as he oes 

his symptomatic behavior, but a j treated by me with this Eric 

so An example is offered here o ^ ^ ’ enuresis m 2 sessions 
method The patient was relieved 
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The patient n 17 year oM youth tvit tit psyrhothenpy ”mc mont 
otth a psychiatrtst itho oat dtsaattsrtcd tvtth Ittt progret, The yo'hh “d 
entered therapy under durest from hts parents and Itked to be “‘J'P'"'' 
and not ask for help or discuss his prohicms He had been wetting 
bed all his life at least 50% of the time He lias referred to me or 
the relief of his enuresis with hypnosis svhilc he continued his 
sessions With the psychiatrist The >oung man was elaborately casua 
most things in his life but intensely worried about his . 

wished to go away to college and he could not live m a 
this embarrassing symptom He proved to be an almost impossuc yp 
subject and so he was led to agree both that he vc^ much wantea 
to get over the symptom and that it made him feel helpless an c i 
He was advised that if he were hypnotized and the symptom 
away he would only be encouraged to feel more helpless bu^t e c 
easily get over the enuresis himself if he really wished to vV en e 
he did he was asked svhal he considered a long walk He ^ggeste 
2 miles was indeed a long way to walk He was then told that ® ® ° 
go to bed that night and when he awakened during the ^ 
svet bed he should get up and take a 2 mile walk Further, J e 
through the night and found his bed wet in the morning he s ou 
the alarm for 2 o clock the next morning and get out of bed ana 
his walk He was assured that if he followed ibis procedure with oetermma 
tion he would rapidly get over his symptom without help from any X 
The youth went home dutifully clocked 2 miles of distance wth ms 
and the first night he awakened with a s\ct bed he got up and got 
and took his walk He continued this procedure and some time 
he called the svriter and said he was now wetting the bed on y o 
every 2 or 3 weeks and was this as much as he could expect ® 
advised to continue the regimen and he would get over his enuresis c 
pletely A year later he was still not wetting the bed 

The relief of this symptom was accomplished by a method which is 
simple and apparently neglects those factors which long term therapi 
consider most important Obviously, the boy was involved in conflicts ivi 
himself and in an intense relationship with his parents over this bedwetting 
He was also threatened with the possibility of leaving home and 
away to school if he had no symptom and so on However, this me ^ ^ 
not only took into account his desire for independence and self help 
it was the kind of arrangement which was difficult enough that he wou 
not go through with it unless he was willing to give up his symptoms 
and replace it with a feeling of pnde in accomplishment , 

Although this method is simple it can be applied to a variety of m 
of problems Erickson reports a case of a 65 year old man who was suffering 
from insomnia The patient had been taking 45 grams of sodium amo ar 
tal (Amytal) nightly and still could get only an hour or two of s cep^ 
When he asked for an increase his physician became frightened at 
addiction and referred him to Enckson Judging him to be both on 
and determined Enckson told him he could recover from his msomm^ 
easily if he %vas willing to give up 8 hours of sleep The old gent cma 
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was willing to make that sacrifice Enckson had learned that the man lived 
alone with his son, and that he did not hke to do housework He par- 
ticularly did not hke to wax the floors because he objected to the smell o 
floor wax Erickson instructed the patient to go home and prepare for bed 
by putting on his pajamas at his usual time of 8 o clock However, in- 
stead of going to bed he was to get out a can of floor viax and P°l‘sh * 
hardwood floL all night At 7 in the morning he was to stop, have break- 
fast, and get ready for his usual day’s work The next "f 
all day, he was to repeat this procedure and polish the A”- ^ 
again The third and fourth night he was to do the same, and ' 

that time he would only have given up eight hours sleep since he was only 

sleeping 2 hours a night anyhow , , , * 1 , th#- first nieht. 

The patient went home and dutifully polished e himself 

the second night, and the third nigh. The fourth night he said to hm 
"I’m so weary following that crazy psychiatrist’s orde^ 

I might as well polish again tonight since ^sn jw 

Then he decided that he would he dow 

an hour He awakened at 7 the following morning That 

in a dilemma Should he go to at 8 o clock, and 

floor as he had promised He decided to 8° pa,„h the 

If he could read\he clock at 8 15 h' -““.f ‘ Ja^eve^ night 
floors all night A year later he was sti s P j does not 

He reports that he does not dare ''"^"polishing floors As Erickson 

fall immediately asleep he must „mleLn would do anything to 

describes the case, “You know the old g 

get out of polishing the floors— even sleep j„g„,tjual patient, m 

Although this method must be d g to eive up his s^inp- 

general it involves committing the patient o ' 

tom, drawing him out on some activity w i . go through 

ferably feels he should accomplish), an pers ^ patient 

with the aetivity as directed In "eadmg, and since 

spend the nights reading those books he naa p 

he might fall asleep reading them ® accomplishing it himself 

and read all night The cure involves the p 

and thereby gaining re«pect for himself ^^n-rentlv upon the patients 

In both of these cases, the emphasis is PP the instruction to 

activity other than his symptomatic behavior 

the enuretic youth was that he was to ta e direction of the 

hed, and in this sense h.s bed>«=tong came ^unn hen 

therapist as well as his self punishmen and polish die floors, 

the old gentleman is told by Enckson to s ay staying avNake at 

he IS being told to behave m a symptomatic way 

aight instead of going to sleep include not only gomo 

At times, Erickson’s directive to a pati 
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through his symptomatic bclnvior uith an additional suggestion, but that 
additional suggestion may be put in sucli a sva> tint the patient docs 
not know he is receiving it For c\ainplt, Enckson once suggested to a 
woman who had weckl) recurrent Iieadaches that she carefully study her 
headache that week in ease a inontli from then she should want to 
alter it He points out that this suggestion is actually a suggestion that 
she skip 3 weeks of headaches Just as he is an expert at getting over 
suggestions indirectly to hypnotic subjects, Erickson also likes to direct 
patients in such a way that they cannot rccogni/c they arc being dircctc 
and so cannot resist the directive At times he may do this by dropping 
a casual comment, at other times he may arouse the patient emotiona v 
on one topic and then mention another apparently unrelated topic at t at 
moment The patient will “unconsciously” connect the two topics 

Another way which Erickson will use to get over a suggestion indirect y 
IS to tell anecdotes to patients These anecdotes may be experiences o 
his own or experiences with previous patients Often they will mclu e 
an idea which the patient can recognize and defend himself against, u 
while defending himself against that idea he is accepting others whici 
encourage change 

Similarly, Enckson may persuade a patient to accept a suggestion y 
making it seem quite minor m nature He will introduce a cumulative 
change but base it upon so small a change that the patient can accept 
It He may ask a patient with insomnia to report to him next time t a 
he believes he slept 1 second longer one night No matter how extreme 
the patient’s protests that he rarely sleeps, he is still willing to conce e 
so small an improvement The groundwork is then laid for further improve* 
ment Should a therapist ask immediately for a larger change with certain 
patients, he is likely to find himself doing long term therapy 

Erickson may also bring in the relatives of a patient to enlist their 
cooperation in producing a change Since most symptoms are imbed e 
m a relationship a change can often be worked more rapidly by working 
w ith an intimate relative of the ostensible patient 


The Hypnotic Relationship as a Model for 
Psychotherapy 


Sigmund Freud once suggested that if the general population was 
to be reached with psychotherapy it would be with hypnosis Typica y? 
discussion of brief methods of psychotherapy include some aspect of hypnosis 
as a major factor The techmques of Erickson which have been discu 
here have developed out of his orientation in hypnosis It would seeni 
appropriate to consider the formal similarities between hypnotist su j 
and psychotherapist — patient, not with the idea of hypnosis as a metho 0 
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cure, but ™th the idea that it can be a model for therapeutic types of 

relationships , , j 

There are many formal similarities between psychotherapy an 
hypnotist-subject relationship In both situations, 1 person 
to influence the behavior, perception, and emotions of to' 

pist and hypnotist work with people who have requested *eir 
Ld so deal with them within a frameivork 

situations consist essentially of a conversation between the 2 P“P ■= J^e 
changes the patient and subject undergo in their behavior 
tionsf and peLption may be confined to the period of 

or they m^y extend beyond, and presumably the changes in psychotherapy 
extend beyond the time of the conversations 

A particularly important similarity between the 2 si 
fact Lt attempts by a hypnotist to influence a 

resistances which are essentially “sh7p betrveen hypnotist 

to a psychotherapist The intensity of ^ P 

and subject and psychotherapist and p ,n,portant questions in 

htrtr P- another to hate 

If one examines a positive 

inevitable, but that it might occur The p , . following a directive 

the change about This participation “ e assiiating daily 

therapist’s instructions, taking a journey becins to look for and 

in an analyst's office, and so on Finally, the patient begins 

notice changes when they do occur terms it can be 

If Ihis process is ."‘0 more m.erpermna^^ 

said that a patient is first persuaded that ^ and he fimll) 

he then participates in helping the t "apis f„„ationing entirely on 

acknowledges, if only to himself, that ne ,„;jaat.on of hypnotic 

his own terms These steps are also the stages 

trance 


The Process of Trance Induction 


A hypnotist establishes the > ,„mcient prestige or position so 

a vanet) of ways He may merely har discuss hypnosis "idi 

the subject expects to be easily hypnotized H ,„’aehiere, tint n of""' 
the subject and indicate that a trance is which ostensibly relicac 

o-cursineicryday hfe, and oiler similar mass .,,„j .mnee Tl.e 

bars m die subject but also establish the y 
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hypnotist tlicn enlists the subjects pnrticipntion in bringing the trance 
about Typically lie docs this by nsbing the subject to voluntarily behave 
in a certain way He inaj ask him to sit down and put his hands on his 
knees or to concentrate on n or to think of some imigc, or to o any 
activity he can voluntarily do After lint, the hj^notist asks the subject to 
do something involuntarily That is he asks the subject to do something 
which the subject cannot deliberate!) do Tins request may involve the li ting 
of a hand without deliberately lifting it as m hand levitation or a tiredness 
of the eyelids and the closing of them or the involuntary stiffening of an 
arm and so on A trance is said to have f>cen induced at the moment t c 
subject behaves in some way while indicating this behavior is involuntary 
The good h)pnotic subject will put liis hands on his knees vMthout 
hesitation when he is asked to do so When asked to permit a hand to 
lift but not lift It he v\ill levitate a hand with an indication ® 

IS not lifting It He will follow the hypnotists directions and indicate t at 
what happens between them is within the liypnotists control but not v\it in 
his own control At a certain point in all hypnotic inductions the point o 
who IS in control is made explicit The hypnotist challenges the subject 
to try to resist him When the subject cannot behave dilTcrcntly than he as 
been instructed to behave he can experience a variety of somatic cmotiona 
and perceptual changes when they arc suggested by the hypnotist 

When traditional techniques of hypnosis arc used the hypnotist is clear y 
directing the subject and the subject is clearly following directions How 
ever Erickson has pioneered in a variety of indirect methods of trance 
induction with his naturalistic techniques (2) and as a result the line between 
a hypnotic relationship and some other influencing relationship has become 
quite vague Erickson may for example induce trance behavior m a subject 
by having what appears to be a general conversation with him He 
also begin a long monologue which the subject finds tedious and wonders 
when he will get to the point but interspersed in the monologue are 
certain phrases given certain emphasis which produce trance behavior m 
subject Erickson may also induce a trance by not doing something under 
circumstances where something is expected of him He may arrange a situa 
tion where a subject is to be hypnotired and then merely say and ° 
nothing while the subject fills the vacuum with trance behavior When 
hypnosis is broadened to include indirect as well as direct methods o 
trance induction questions are raised about the hypnotic nature of other 
types of relationship where one person is attempting to influence anothe^ 
The definition of hypnosis then shifts from a description of a suppos ^ 
state to a description of responsive behavior The responsive behavior 
a subject is in some ways formally similar to behavior of other pcop 
in other situations The similarity between the responsive behavior o 
resistant subject and a person cjdiib ting symptomatic behavior is particu 
larly sinking 
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A hTOiTOtist ol«a)S meets some degree of resistance m a subject and 
dealing with resistance is central to trance induction The resistant subject 
may. at one e-ttreme, be too cooperame and at the other he may be un- 
eooperatise If he is too cooperative, the hypnotist requires that he t^ to 
resist him b> “challenging” him If he is uncooperative, 
used Typically, the resistant subject uho is asked to pu is 
his knees mil do so mth some indication that he is doing 1 
nay in his oun time Often he ml, no. do 

It, and be surprised if this is pointed ou --nnot helo 

to sit still and yet move nervously about while insisting he cannm help 

himself The resistant suggestion, 

or the hypnotic induction would be o\cr 

but he indicates that he cannot help himself ci,crn«ed bv 

Techniques of handling the resistant -h,ec. have beenjiscus^ed^^^^^ 

Enckson more fully than by any other hyp"®"'*® ^ resistance and even 

ommends handling a resistant subject ® ^ „ ,^v ai^e sense that 

encourage it He calls this a a 

he IS utilizing the behavior offered hi y pacing 

patient came to Erickson f°',hwao^temPy^^ ^ ^ he could not 

up and down as he entered the om P . had been 

sit down but had to pace up and ovv ’ yyhije he paced the 
discharged by various psychiatrists as „,ll,ng to 

floor and repet.tiously ’ fhe floor as you are doing now’’ 

cooperate with me by continuing to pace I , , jo u if 

The patient replied. “Willing’ Good God, man g 

I Stay m the office ” , , ♦.zMnntf’ m his pacing by 

Erickson then asked the patient if te cou P suggested that the 

partly directing it The patient f„th over there, and so on 

patient pace over here, and then pace Hirpctions and the patient 

After a while, Erickson began to hesitate m his r ’ ckson seated the 

began to pause m his pacing and wait for them J^hen 
patient m a chair where he continued to go m o a Erickson first asks 

There are 2 major steps involved m * ^ and so do it 

the subject to do what he is already oing patient’s behavior into 
under his direction Then he begins to s i fpijowing his directions 
more cooperative activity until the patient is u ^ variety of ^vays He 
Enckson may accept a patients ^^anre 
way, for example, accept the patients identifying the resistance 

suggest the patient move to another chair, jjo may also acc^t 

geographically and separating it from the p He 

Ibe resistance as occurring at this Ume, “ .nduce a trance 

»ay also permit a subject to defeat him >" which he knew 

With one woman he attempted a metho technique 

"uuM fail, and he then apologized to the woman 
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With her In the discussion of his inadequacy she went into a trance 
As he pointed out, the woman needed to defeat him, but she also wanted 
a trance, and by letting her defeat him first, she could have both 

These various \\a>s of handling resistance become relevant to Ericksons 
psychotherapy when it is seen that he utilizes similar techniques for handling 
symptomatic behavior by a patient For example, a woman came to him 
for help m losing weight who had tried every form of diet and medica 
treatment She could lose the weight, but she immediately gained it bac 
again In fact, the moment she dieted until slic reached the chosen weight, 
she was compelled to rush for food and eat compulsively until she was 
overweight again Erickson asked the woman if she was willing to lose 
weight in a way that met her personality needs, and she agreed He then 
instructed her to go out and gam from 15 to 25 lb While she was 
gaming this weight she could organize her thinking to be prepared to 
lose weight The woman gamed a few pounds and then became most 
reluctant about gaming more Yet Erickson insisted she gam more He 
finally compromised when she had gamed 20 lb and permitted her to 
stop gaining weight She then v\ent on a diet, lost the weight she vvante 
to lose, and has continued to maintain a low weight 

In this example Erickson deals with the patient’s compulsion to eat 
m ways similar to the ways he deals with resistant subjects He accepts 
her need to gam weight and even encourages it, but under his direction 
She must then wait for further direction from him, and at a certain 
point he provides a shift He also utilizes a typical pattern of the woman 
She usually loses weight and then gams it, and he has her gam vveig t 
and then lose it 

In Erickson’s case histones a formal pattern appears m case after case 
despite his diverse methods He gams control of a patient’s symptomatic 
behavior by accepting it, and then he shifts his direction In brief form, 
this method may illustrate the essential interpersonal context of any thera 
peutic change 


The Function of Symptoms 

The type of therapy which anyone devises will be based upon some 
implicit or explicit theory of human psychopathology and the processes 0 
change Therapists who see symptoms as a product of conditioning "'i 
seek methods of therapy which emphasize deconditioning (7) If symptoms 
are seen as a product of repressed ideation, then the therapy vviU ® 
geared to bringing into awareness repressed ideas If symptoms are seen 
as a method of dealing with other people, then the therapist will see 
to devise means of preventing the use of symptomatic methods and en 
couraging the patient to develop other vsays of dealing with his relationships 
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Although Enchson has nes.r dcscnbcd m dca.l , 

pathology, tt uould seem apparent from hts methods ^ 

Leemed uUh mterpeisonal mvolvcmenB than wUh 

The methods of « h"^^ 

do not include tracing ideas back . .. ^j^gy 

Ideas, and so "'“‘-'P-'*; argue that the vancus 

cannot produce real change ict u m rommon a par- 

methods of psychotherapy, ^ patient and it is this 

ticular kind of interaction betwee rather than awareness or 

interaction produces thempeut.c^c of ,.ew 

unawareness on the part of the p snecific symptoms from 

It IS necessary to describe patients who develop spec y™P 
the point of view of interpersonal involvements rather 
their defenses against repressed ideas examine a classic 

To illustrate the difference m pom o joyght therapy because she 
case of hand washing compulsion A compulsively 

was forced to ritually wash her ® ,o „ash her hands at any 

take showers Although she might ee any type of poison, 

time, she particularly did so if s c ” . o,„t of view her ritual 

even household ammonia From t e i ...yg Kinds of ideas, including 

washing could be seen as a u.ijren and herself Her produc- 

murderous impulses toward her hus an , ^^gjj’gg notions that her com- 
tions would support such ,--,dgnt because of the way she 

pulsion was related to a ^ as a child If ker case were 

described sleeping in her parents .^vould be described in 

ivntten up from the classic point of view, ^ d 

terms of her history, her fantasies, her g statement that he 

were mentioned, it would probably e jt is improbable tha 

was understandably unhappy about er ^ focus upon intrapsyc ic 

her husband would be seen by a 

problems , u H ^vas brought into the therapy an 

However, in this case her hus n hand washing revea e 

an examinatmn of the mterperwnal con e „ver 

an mtense and bitter struggle „ origin, recently emigrate 

this compulsion The couple was of tyrannical abo 

to the uLed States, and the hna^nd ‘"f m™ .nd wanted his 

all details of their lives He msisted on h he was unaHe 

wife to do what he said and do .t / , ,h, stmggle was constant 


and distressing The husband regularly, a ^he was not wasmiii, 

wash her hands, he followed her he soap and rationed n » h ^ 

them, he timed her showers he ]t,ded a query about h 

When he had been away, his 8';'=hng ^ the would stop 
Washing He even pointed out u 
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washing compulsion, so that when she was angry at him she could express 
her dislike by washing her hands 

Although the wife objected to her husband’s tyrannical ways, she 
unable to oppose him on any issue — except her handwashing She could 
refuse to do as he said m that area because she could point out it was 
an involuntary compulsion Hov^rever, as a result of the handwashing s e 
actually managed to refuse to do almost anything he suggested If he 
wanted to go somewhere with her, she could not because she might be 
exposed to some poison He insisted on a spotlessly clean house, but 
could not clean the house because she was busy washing her hands e 
liked the dishes done neatly and promptly, but she had difficulty wit 
the dishes because once she put her hands in water she was compelle 
to go on washing them Although her husband insisted upon always having 
his own way and being master in the house (of course, his wife was 
supporting him financially), he was dethroned by the simple washing o 


a pair of hands , 

It would be possible to dismiss this interpersonal aspect of the woman 8 
symptom as mere secondary gam and confine therapy to bringing mto 
her awareness her repressed ideas A person with such an approach wou 
assume that as the vkoman discovers the genesis of her symptom, her com 
pulsion will lessen, and as she washes her hands less her husband 
be happier with her There are several difficulties with this rather naive 
point of view For one thing, when the woman enters therapy she may 
gam some awareness of what is ‘ behind ’ her symptom, but she is as 
going to be intensely involved with a therapist whose goal is to get e 
over the problem of compulsive washing with all the implications o a 
lifetime of people trying to do just that The therapist may insist that 
he is concerned w ilh the ideas behind the symptom and he is not attempting 
to prevent her Avashmg her hands, but the context of the relationship 
IS the premise that he is going to help her get over this problem 
IS a decidedly open question whether improvement will come to her from 
ideas coming into her awareness or the fact that she cannot deal wit 
the therapist by way of her symptom as she has with her husband an 
with others, since the therapist declines to openly oppose the compulsion 
A further difficulty m the mtrapsychic focus is the assumption t la 
her husband will be happier if she improves There is a gathering amount 
of evidence that when a patient improves, the mate becomes distur 
and begins to behave in w’ajs which negate the improvement A sj'mptoni 
can be seen not only as a way a patient deals with someone else, n 
also as part of an arrangement which is worked out in implicit collaboration 
with other people In this case Uic husband and wife had built tin 
relationship around the wife’s compulsion, in fact, the) were unable to 
fight about an) other issue Further, they had worked out the agreemen^ 
that she was the sick one and whatever went wTong m the fami > 
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could be blamed upon her and her compulsron Should 
some “msrght” mto her mternal conflrCs about the 
stdl be faced wtth g.vmg up a tvay of hfe and a stay of de-W 
her husband if she were .0 g.ve up her symptom O course the ^,™ptom 
can be seen not only as a rather desperate tvay of - * Jmr husband 

but also as a method of protectmg hun from facmg h.s otvn problems 
and the other difficulties m their marriage cnprial class 

The type of people uho develop ^'1X^00 eLn^r'-^ 
m the sense ‘hat they deal with “ “ becomes classi- 

way no matter what the symptom P simultaneously 

fiable as symptomatic when it goes to ^ ^ doorknob and 

defined as involuntary The patient w patient who must 

so IS considered phobic is at the extreme “’e o 

touch a doorknob 23 times before turning i behavior 

pulsive What they have in common is cannot stop concen- 

as something they mutt do S-;'-'V;g7Xrranno. clnee^ntrate on 
tratmg on an idea day after day, without fear and 

anything for a second Some ^ jj^ust rush outside Some 

trembling, while others cannot stay complain that no one pays 

insist that everyone is ivatchmg them, cannot stop a limb 

attention to them Some cannot move ^ j days unable to 

from trembling Some cannot eat an o jy^ptoms are labeled by 

stop gorging themselves All of these types of patients 

the patient as involuntary, and m behaving as they do by friends, 

have been offered help or advised to s p statement that the 

relatives, and others, but such aid is extreme behavior provokes 

s>’inptom IS beyond control Since the pa mvolved, the patient 

extreme responses m those with whom e ^hich constantly reinforce 

tends to develop a network of re ation 

his behavior and consequently his feelings o ^pect of a symptom 

From the point of view offered ere, „ control of nhat is to 

IS the advantage it gives the patient ^ symptom may represent 

happen in a relationship with , but such distress is prefemd 

considerable distress to a patient subjec y. miauonships 

by some people to living m an “"P” ' , an alcoholic wife onre 

over which they have no control P sia> hut his w 

“id that he was a man who hied o present m the therapy 

ahiays won by getting drunk ^^.bing but unhappiness b) 

wsion. became indignant and said s someUiing by ■ 

her involuntary drinking Vet her relationship widi her 

this case she won almost complete because she mig 1 

husband He could not go "here he ,^a„5e she might dn . 
he could not antagonize her or “If* J"' ,, ,„rourage her to imss ou.) 
teuld not lease her alone (unless he con. 
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because of what she might do when drunk, and he could not make any 
plans but had to let her initiate whatever happened In other words 
she could bring him to heel merely by picking up a glass She might 
suffer distress and humiliation and even provoke her husband to beat 
her, but she provoked those situations and thereby controlled what was 
to happen Similarly, her husband could provoke her to drink at any 
time, either by exhibiting some anxiety himself or forbidding her drinking 
Each partner must make a contnbution to perpetuating the symptom and 
each has needs satisfied by it However, they both have other needs and 
although the symptom may work out as a compromise, it tends to be 
an unstable one Yet when the wife goes to a therapist, she is immediately 
threatened by the same situation she has with her husband — how much 
control IS she going to let someone else have over the relationship with 
her’ 

Although psychotherapy involves many factors, such as support, encour- 
agement of self expression, education, and so on, it is of crucial importance 
that the therapist deal successfully with the question of whether he or 
the patient is to control what is to happen m their relationship No 
form of therapy can avoid this problem If the patient gams that control, 
he will perpetuate his difficulty, particularly if he gams it by his usual 
symptomatic means If one describes successful therapy as a process whereby 
the therapist maintains control of what sort of relationship he will have 
with a patient, then it becomes necessary to consider the tactics necessary 
for one person to gam control of another person’s behavior and therefore 
his emotions and somatic sensations The approach offered here has empha 
sized how the hypnotic relationship is a useful model for the exploration 
of such tactics (8) 


Theory and Method 

It would appear to follow logically that Erickson would develop a school 
of psychotherapy which would draw upon his experience in dealing "itb 
resistant hypnotic subjects The attempt to change the behavior, perception, 
or sensations of a normal person with hypnotic techniques inevitably suggests 
ways of changing the behavior, perception, or sensations of people suffering 
with neurone problems ^Vhcn the resistance and the cooperation of in'* 
hypnotic subject are seen as factors in the relationship with the hypnotist, 
llicn symptoms m neurotic individuals can be seen as ways of dealing 
with the therapist and with other people An obvious similarity exists be- 
tween the patient who “imoluntanly” circumscribes both his own an 
other people’s behavior and the resistant hypnotic subject who "involun 
tarily” will not respond on the hypnotists terms Although neither hyimotist 
nor therapist would ever concede to a patient that a contest is involve , 
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..evtably there . a contcst.ng process over “ be 

cr pahent tull let another ^ g°otng to 

a struggle, sshtch ntaj netcr be '"ed , 

determine uhat is “> ’’“PP™ authorLian and insist they 

hypnotist nor therapist is likely to be y j^avor The patient 

are in charge or they tull be "o “.ovoke them and 

or subject has onl> to refuse to do \\ therapist must circum 

thereby control uliat happens Boti ^P™ permissiveness may 

senbe the subject’s behavior m a perm . __„-|v5.s It is at the point 
be active or it may be the ^Pf^b^havior shifts to encouraging 

Mhere permitting symptomatic or ^ ,mo the hypnotist’s 

such behavior that the control of the relations p 

and therapist’s hands after asking the 

When a hypnotist encourages ^ ^ peculiar situation and 

subject to cooperate with him, the su j . If the subject resists, 

cannot easily gam control of ® cooperates he is doing 

he IS doing what the hypnotist as s, ^^notjst’s direction no matter 
what the hypnotist asks He must fo ow relationship Similarly, 

v\hat he does and so he cannot gam con symptomatic means, 

if a therapist encourages a patient to ea symptomatic means 

within a framework of helping .* directs If the patient con 

the patient cannot help doing ® . . ug jg following therapeutic 

tinues with his symptoms, he is conce mg j^g jj conceding that 

directions, if he ceases his symptoma j^j.ggr goal of 

he IS following the therapist’s directio has learned 

the therapist If one describes symptoms unable to use these means 

to circumscribe the behavior of ot Different types of therapy 

if the therapist is directing him to ® ^he therapist The psy o 

be defined as different methods of dire symptomatic ways 

analytic therapist encourages the pa 'C whatever he w^ os, 

by duectmg h.m to be do,vn on the couth , deab 

'-hde the Lalyst mamtatm a he mevttably vrfi offer 

with others by means of symptomaUc , his sense, 

such fehavior^vhen he is asked <» ^;t:::uon of the analyst For _ ex- 
his symptomatic behavior occure ^^,nip],fication, it is clear 
ample, although this is a crude j^,5 jot and h 

patient’s symptom is constant comp a o he will be comp 

to he down and say whatever rmcrKt 

at the behest of the psychoanalyst ( 5 ) formally similar h S 

The brief therapy of Erickson effective manner, thus 

help the complaining patient j,j.ection 11 ,n%oKe 

encouraging the behavior but un cr described ere 

The stages of brief therapy "b‘* I„ the initial interview, 
taking direction of the patients 
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couragmg the patient to talk and suggesting that he withhold information 
results in directing both what he says and what he does not say Specific 
instructions to a patient typically involve asking the patient to do something 
he is doing anyway, but to do it under direction and, therefore, change 
the character of the activity Usually these directions involve a shift to 
a higher level of abstraction The patient who is punishing himself with 
some distressing symptom may be asked to punish himself for treating 
himself badly with the symptom In this procedure, the therapist is accepting 
the patient s need to punish himself but changing the purpose and resu t 
of the punishment In addition, to go through with the punishment on 
instruction, the patient must go through with the symptomatic behavior 
he is punishing and so the symptom comes under the direction of t e 
therapist Similarly, the therapist takes control of the symptom %vhen e 
requests that the patient exhibit it at a different time than usual or in 
a different context or for a different purpose If the therapist thinks t e 
patient is likely to relapse, he may also suggest such a relapse and t e 
conditions for it so that relapsing, if it then occurs, becomes part o a 
cooperative endeavor rather than resistance by the patient The basic ru e 
of brief psychotherapy would seem to be to encourage the symptom m 
such a way that the patient cannot continue to utilize it , 

Throughout these illustrative cases it has been evident that msig 
IS not involved in this method of treatment, nor are there transference 
interpretations or connections made between the patient’s past and presen 
life The therapist may see a variety of kinds of intrapsychic or interpersona 
data which he does not reveal to the patient His goal is to bring about 
a change in the patient, not to focus the patient on his mental or emotiona 
structure The therapist may also terminate the patient while still aware 
of other problems the patient may have His goal is to produce a rap 
change in one aspect of a patient m such a way that progressive change w 
occur m other aspects of the patient’s life after therapy has termina e 
\Vhen the therapist is successful, the patient is “normal” m the 
that he has as little concern with insight as the general population an 
is dealing \vith other people in ways that bring him more satisfaction 
The emphasis here has been on a few of Erickson’s methods of dealing 
with specific symptoms in a bnef svay, with the emphasis on the 
he gams control of a patient’s behavior and a neglect of other aspects 
of his treatment methods 
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V. additional topics 



Comments on Visions in Sane Persons 


Francis Gallon 


In 1881 I gave one of the Friday j'Xel^on the far greater 

tion on the Visions of Sane I""*?"®’ ''„j„ons and illusions among m- 
frequency than \sas supposed, o through numerous inquiries 

dmduals in normal health, as ascertain^ jn 

verbally or by letter It very often h hallucina^ 

my question took a form 'il-= ^ certainly was one curious thing, 

tion”, then, after a pause, Well, 

etc etc - meeting of the Royal Society, Sir 

One afternoon at tea time, e ore physician, President o e 

Risdon Bennett (1809-1891). a P/the Royal Society, drew 

College of Physicians in 1876, an ® he had had very recent y 

me apart and told me of a strange ^vall from the passage. 

He was writing m his study ,,\nock, followed by the 

when he heard the ivell known pos *" medieval costume, pe ec y 

into his study of a man dressed m a ^ hnef tune, a e 

distinct m every particular, ^ fgit in perfect health, is po 

and disappeared Sir Risdon said ‘hat J ^ ,1 d 

and breathing were normal, and so lor Nothing, however, o 

at the prospect of some recurred, he thought the pos 

the sort had folloived The same ^P. ^mation otfarhed 

man’s knock somehow originated the his name . 

I begged him to publish the “ ,e but he 

as It Mould then become a classica ^ medical paper, “ 

he did ultimately publish it '“”,3 date H any reader mt= 

only with hts tmttals I whoUy these tmperfeet but vu 

in these things should come across 27^278 

NevvYofk Dutton. 190y rp 

Selection from F Galton Memories of tny » 
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recollections of mine may corroborate such impressions as he would have 
of Its veracity, for I heard the story at length, very shortly after the 
event, told me w'lth painstaking and saentific exactness, and in tones that 
clearly indicated the narrator’s earnest desire to be mmutely correct I 
purposely omit many details, doubting the accuracy of my own memory 
in those respects There can be no impropriety now in publishing the 
name hitherto withheld 

I gave in the lecture many examples of guiding “stars” and the like, 
and referred to the fact that the visionary temperament has manifested 
Itself largely at certain historical times, and under certain conditions of 
national life, and endeavoured to account for this by the following 
considerations — 

That the visionary tendency is much more common among sane people 
than IS generally suspected 

In early life it seems to be a hard lesson for an imaginative child to 
distinguish between the real and the visionary world If the fantasies are 
habitually laughed at and otherwise discouraged, the child soon acquires 
the power of distinguishing them, any incongruity or nonconformity is 
quickly noted, the fact of its being a vision is found out, it is discredited, 
and no further attended to In this way the natural tendency to see visions 
IS blunted by repression Therefore, when popular opinion is of a matter 
of-fact kind, the seers of visions keep quiet, they do not like to be thought 
fanciful or mad, and they hide their experiences, which only come to light 
through inquiries such as those I have been making But let the tide of 
opinion change and grow favourable to supematurahsm, then the seers of 
visions come to the front It is not that a faculty previously non existent has 
been suddenly evoked but that a faculty long smothered m secret has been 
suddenly allowed freedom to express itself, and it may be to run into 
extravagance owing to the removal of reasonable safeguards 

The following experiments on Human Faculty are worth recording, they 
have not been published before In the days of my youth I felt at one 
time a passionate desire to subjugate the body by the spirit, and among 
other disciplines determined that my will should replace automatism by 
hastening or retarding automatic acts Every breath \sas submitted to this 
process, \vith the result that the normal power of breathing ^vas dangerously 
interfered with It seemed as though I should suffocate if I ceased to 
ivill I had a terrible half hour, at length by slow and irregular steps 
the lost power returned My dread was hardly fanciful, for heart-failure 
IS the suspension of the automatic faculty of the heart to beat 

A later experiment was to gam some idea of the commoner feeling-» 
m Insanity The method tried was to invest everything I met, whether 
human, animal, or inanimate, with the imaginary attnbutes of a spy Having 
arranged plans, I started on my morning’s walk from Rutland Gate, and 
found the experiment only too successful By the time I had walked one 
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and a half m.lcs, and reached d.e cateurnd .n 

of the Green Park, every horse on *e stand seemed e 

vrtth pneked ears or d.sgtns.ng .ts Houm passed beto 

uneanny sensatton wore oil. and I feel that I could only too easdy 

“third and last evpenment of vvhtch I vrtl. Z 

.nstght tnto the hand.work I had 

power of images which they kn missionaries from many lands, 

Visited a large collection of idols ga ere monstrosities could 

and Monden^d hoM each of those of its worshippers I 

have obtained the hold it had over le difficult to find a suit- 

wished, if possible, to enter into ihr^ itself quite unfitted to arouse 

able object for trial, because it oug Punch, and 

devout feelings I fixed on a JJIl^ributes I addressed it with 

made believe in its possession o power to reward or punish 

much quasi rev ercnce as possessing a ^ difficulty in ignoring 

the behaviour of men “’“"m. -xpenment gradually succeeded, 

the impossibilities of what I profess picture a large share of the 

I began to feel and long retain or learnt to appreciate 

feelings that a barbarian entertains towa^s hiM . 

the enormous potency they might ® . compiling these “Memories 

I will mention here a rather vveird they became refurbished 

has produced on me By much dwe mg things of to day The 

and so vivid as to appear as sharp and deh^^ Time and 

consequence has been an occasion panorama, painted throughou 

to replace it by the idea of a ^nn attention is temporarily 

with equal vividness, m which the P°* _ panorama seems to extend 

directed becomes for that time t e r j^^t is slowly rolling asi e 

unseen behind a veil which hid« a which is veiled is supposed 

and disclosing it That part of t e p latent In short, this expen 

to exist as vividly coloured as the res , realities corre 

ence has given me an occasional the entire Cosmos is one 

spending to Past, Present, and Fu u » intellectua y, u 

perpetual Now Philosophers have o 35 it has occa- 

1 suspect that few have felt the . „h divellmg on these emori 
sionally appeared to my imagination 
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Value of Miraculous Methods of Treatment 



Pierre Janet 


It IS only too easy to make fun of stones of imraculous cure Not merely 
are sceptics prone to use this weapon of ndiculc, but the faithful do the 
same thing The devotees of a religion arc strongly inclined to attac 
kindred superstitions Nothing will persuade the adepts of Lourdes that 
the miracles worked at the shrine of Aesculapius were genuine Who 
include the admirers of animal magnetism to take a serious viesv of sue 
miracles as those of Lourdes’ Each one attacks his neighbour, and is quite 


unaw-are that his criticisms rebound upon himself 
Manifestly, the chief difficulty of such studies does not he in the inter 
pretation of the miraculous phenomena, but m their accurate record We 
need not follow Bertrin in his unending discussions as to whether the 
rapidity of a cure is a sign of miracle, or as to ^vhether, when the Blessed 
Virgin effects a cure, she should or should not leave a scar^ What 
we really want to know is very simple, but at the same time extraordinarily 
difficult We want to know what actually happened But our knowledge 
of the facts is derived from the witnesses, and every one knows that the 
reports of witnesses are untrustworthy The experimental studies of Binet, 
Claparede, and Le Bon have shown how rarely the witnesses of an event 
can describe it accurately, even when they have to do with simple phe 
nomena which are not of a kind to arouse emotional reactions What, 
then, are we to think of these accounts of happenings difficult to appreciate, 
of these diagnoses of chronic diseases, of these stories of temporary or 
permanent cures, these reports made by enthusiasts under stress of emotion, 


In P Janet Psychological Healing A histological & chmeal study 1 Originally 
lished 1919 Transl from the French by Eden Paul and Cedar Paul NY 
Macmillan 1925 Pp 43-53 


‘Bertnn, op cit , pp 173ct5cq 
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mfluenced by the fear of death, by an eager «nh for the 

or then dear ones, crazed by rehgions or by pohbcal passion’ Th= “n ^ 

worthiness of testimony is especially conspicnous writes L 

we have to do with religious or pohucal happenings explams^^^^ 

stories of miracles and apparitions tvi* w unanimous 

ten centunes, thousands of persons sa > rpo-arded as proving 

testimony of a vast number of observers could be 

anything, we should as testimony is con 

certainly proved than that of the d dangerous, and not their 

cerned, it ,s the good faith of tvitnesses that is dangero , 

bad faith ” , , j ( ijand knowledge 

A possible rejoinder would be that * ' armchair cntic One of 

of the facts must surely know better an any 5 l,„„ng that a 

the defenders of gourdes thinks he ^n^»nw^^^^ 
certain diagnosis ivas made by a j.acnosis become more difficult, 

our part, we know that observation a 

and that their accuracy is more open by one skilled observer 

doctors are gathered together A care “ . ^ council Besides, we shall 

will have more ^v eight with us ^ affords no guarantee against 

continue to think that the ‘‘m r^Hoerthls title abrogate the old logical 
Ignorance or human passion Nor neorous m proportion to 

rule that the criticism of testimony mu 

the manifest incredibility of the phenomena undertake such a criticism 
I have often been asked “Why on y ^ of Lourdes, seeing 

yourself’ Why don’t you ,J,„.s,ed you so much’ The ques 

that the account of these miracles has labour would be needed 

tioner perhaps hardly realises how mu ruffled sensibilities, 

to pierce the mists of imposture, to sm realise 

to check the testimony of each m ivi attempt to gain a c ear 

how much bitterness would experts to sign such certi cates 

notion of the motives which induce ^ minimal result It 

Great pains would be expended to se ^ase abandoned the 

to undLand why so many oonscienuo'u ob Dabo. 

attempt in disgust, and are content to ___ a peculiar menta 

of Berne “In these pilgrimages the ^ student returns wi 

state Lourdes is not far ft™ ’’“'““"world of superstition ’ " 

an oppressive feeling that he has been in aw attitude is most nnfortunate 

N”r,hel=ss. it seems to me t"”' are not -lentific w o^'j 
Collections of observations “ncenimg m „s of 

and should not be criticised ^rapTmeate the worth of oach md, 

observations It is extremely difficult to app™ of the truth 

"dual fact, and yet there emerges a B 

1 P 

* Les psychonevroses et leur traiteme 
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the \\holc There arc mstmccs m ^^illch the calculus of probabilities can 
establish quasi certitude as regards a collection of facts, although it cannot 
justify a definite affinnation concerning any one of the facts taken alone 
Speaking gcnerall), I believe that cures take place at Lourdes I believe, 
too, that there were numerous cures when the faith in animal magnetism 
was at Us height Man> circumstances contribute to produce this general 
impression, the most notable being precisely the success of the pilgnmagcs 
or the magical practices Bertnn has good reason for recording the number 
of trains that enter Lourdes every day, for insisting upon the number 
of the bishops and the pilgrims, and, more than all, for dwelling upon 
the vast figures totalled by the subscriptions and freewill offerings Such 
data have far more convincing force than Bertrin’s medical observations 
The really remarkable success of magnetism for half a century, the numbers 
of patients v\hosc cases arc recorded by Mauduit, GutrUant, Cloquet, 
Dclcu7e, Aubin Gauthier, Pigcairc, Lafontamc, etc — these facts prove the 
reality of magnetic action dunng the period in question There is no smoke 
without fire, and recourse to religious and magical methods of treatment 
would not have continued for centuries if these methods had been utterl) 
devoid of value Scientific medicine (or medicine which is nearly scientific) 
has perfected some of the methods of religious or of magical medicine, 
and has made the application of these methods more trustworthy, but 
scientific medicine would never have been born unless the methods of 
religious and magical medicine had already justified the confidence of 
mankind by their proved efficacy 

Let me add that v\e regular practitioners all have opportunities from 
time to time of observing some of these cures that bear the stamp of 
the miraculous Even at the Salpetncre, patients have been cured by 
having the Blessed Sacrament held over their heads ® Paul Dubois, whose 
attitude towards Lourdes is so critical, records the history of a patient 
‘ whose neck and jaws had been ngidly fixed for years, who had been 
fruitlessly treated by a number of famous phvsicians and surgeons, but 
who was promptly cured in the piscina of Lourdes ’ * I have myself been 
able to cure a great many patients by methods resembling those of mag 
netism The cures wrought by thaumaturges follow the same lavss as the 
cures effected by regular medical practitioners, and this entitles us to believe 
m the reality of the former Charcot insisted on this point when he was 
studying the cures at the tomb of Deacon Pans, I have referred to the 
same thing in connexion with a case recorded among the cures wrought 
by the Precious Blood of Fecamp, more recently, Mangin has made a 
similar remark regarding some of the Lourdes miracles ® As concerns the 
reality of these miracles we may adopt the conclusion drawn by the two 

’ Cf Regnard Les maladies cpideimques de 1 espnt etc 1887 p 109 

*Op cit p 440 

“ Annales des Sciences Psychiques December 1907 
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Mjers They cons.dered that s.or.es ^ f 

miracles of healing” could be I The second ivas made 

coH.pr.ed cases cntMe.> devo.d o ^ 

up of cases which could P“ , small residue of cases 

causes (including fraud) In *' ' ' ‘ and therefore demanding 

not obviously liable to these fatal objeetto , 

further stud) » , , reality of miraculous cures Man desires 

We hate, then, to admit the reality methods, but he attains 

them, and seeks them with the at ^^^ae is so irregular, that he 

the wishcd-for end so rarely, and me n employs Consequently, 

cannot ascribe absolute efficacy to t le "* capricious and mysterious, 

he IS forced to believe that unknown enough to have been subjected, 
play their part St, 11, such cures are comm ^j^^^^avation and discussion 

like other phenomena of the same c . Cure, was one of the 

Charcot, in his remarkable study ol continually 

first to point out. with regard to mnM of Faith Healing made 

recur under closely similar conditions Review (issue for January 

Its appearance in English m the n ° . published in the Arc ives 

1893) , the French ortg.nal betng said Charcot, whether 

de Neurologte,” vol xxv, pp 72 e, ^J^e almost always note the 
the miracles we study are ancient or ™ ^ ^^ared spring, the darb 

same surroundings a fine moun earth’s mouth, the wo 

cave which the ancients used to desenbe as th ^aator pnest 

working statue “Among the ‘ cures-that -s ,0 say, the 

who are charged with noting a ding aeaintain if they 

Medical Board ivhich the shrines o learned 

are of sufficient importance amusing observation e as 

In this connexion, Charcot makes an ammmS paofession is to act 

that in Poitou there are certm" f on behalf of those^wbo, 

as intercessors at the tomb of am cannot or wil no j 

aldtough behevers m the fatth ' 7 ' “*'„essors were found m clasnc^ 
the shrine m person PrecKcly similar ^^mry stages of *= 

days at *e temple of Aesculapms Tte has come from^^^ 

We always been the ttime The ” *rremarkable 

distance, and has had an ard accounts 7 patient 

good subjects for these mirac^us , not straightway 

fact that there are still sick 7^;“,„„.es He spring There 

IS not allowed to *®P‘’"7"' healing ivaters of the sac 

touch the relic or drink the novena There sermons 

IS a probationary period, a p P ,[,e sufferer 1 ,he 

toe gateway of the temple dunng p„,ods 01 P 

^nd repeats prayers Above a , 

• 1893 P 

•Proceeding, of the society tor PstchicalP”-" 
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sick hear a great deal about miraculous cures, and have an opportunity 
of looking at the numberless votive offerings In a word, their entry into 
the temple is a slow one, and their minds are prepared by a special 
incubation If the miracle is wrought, the patient must then return public 
thanks to the deity, and must decorate the temple with material evidence 
of gratitude All these things happen to day at Lourdes just as they used 
to happen of old at the temple of Aesculapius Tlic same remark applies 
to animal magnetism In the solemn sittings round MesmePs ‘ baquet, ’ 
in the occult practices around the clairvoyantc who spoke m a trance, 
in the initiatory rites and hermetic instructions, we recognise the same 
preparation of the patient under a somewhat different form 

This community of practice throughout the ages and in such widely 
separated countries is highly significant We learn from it that miracle 
IS less arbitrary, less free, than we had fancied, we learn that even a 
miracle is subject to immutable laws The god who works miracles does 
not cure any chance comer, nor cure m a haphazard fashion You will 
find It useless, at one of these sanctuaries, to ask that the god or the 
wonderworking fluid shall restore an amputated limb or remove the scar 
of a wound You will be given good reasons The adepts will tell yo^ 
that the god likes the traces of the miracles to persist, and so on At 
long last you will be told that you must not be importunate, and that 
the god IS not interested m that particular kind of surgery On the other 
hand, there is no end to the number of cures of disorders of sensation 
and movement In many such cases, a cure can be confidently expected 
A miracle m fact, is no more arbitrary than lightning, which the ancients 
likewise believed to be the work of the gods We must learn, says Charcot, 
to understand the determination of these new phenomena, these natural 
phenomena which occur everywhere We must study the science of miracles 
so that we may be able to reproduce them at will Day by day, he adds, 
the domain of the supernatural is being restricted, thanks to the extension 
of the domain of science One of the most notable among scientific victories 
over the mysteries of the universe will be achieved when we have tamed 
have domesticated the therapeutic miracle 
Having thus realised the determinism of miracles, science can make 
a further step fonvard We are beginning to understand that we have 
to do with a particular kind of determinism, that which regulates mental 
phenomena The ancients were on their way to recognize this Galen v\ rote 
“We have proof at the temple of Aesculapius that many serious illnesses 
can be cured solely by the shock administered to the mind ’ 

To day we have a fair amount of evidence in support of this supposition 
First of all, the majonty of the patients cured under such conditions are 
neuropaths That is to say, they are persons whose illness is to a pre 
ponderatmg extent due to mental causation Selecting a year haphazard, 
I have studied the cures that took place at Lourdes Among these I found 
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no cases of cons.denble m.eres. W.Usout .lyrng to 
and frauds «luch must base modified a good many of case h stone 
and base rendered .t more difficult to aseertam tbe.r rea -“-J J ^ave 
been able to decide that 92 out of the 110 were cure 

disorders When we study the The magnetisers frankly 

find an even larger proportion Despme," Georget, 

admit the fact Aubin Gauthier, Rostan, k ^ chiefly exerted 

and others, were aware that the magne nip to be recognised as 

upon neuropaths The conditions the shrine, 

desirable preliminaries to ^ exIltLL, public sittings, the 

tedious waiting, talcs of wonder, o all familiar causes 

emotion induced by the marvellous an , specific psychological 

of mental perturbation Of late years, th^ oJ™e spe^^^ _P y 

phenomenon, suggestion, has sho\m phenomena closely akin to 

by purely psychological methods, o general conclusion 

those obsewed in instances of of psychology if we 

has been draiAm that avc must loo and to learn the means 

wish to throw light on the determinism o mirades 

of producing like circcts by a regular * interpretation of miracles, 

Some authors, advocates of a ^ , protests have little force 

protest against these deductions, a * , patients as neuropaths for 

They demur to the description of the W , awards 

the most part, and they even exhibit a regarding the cure of these 

those patients who are undeniably neurop , ^ Nothing is more 

M a matter of little interest A , g Lourdes would deserve 

difficult than to cure a confirmed , for the cure of neuropaths 

all Its reputation and more if it were P^ lo show that, among t e 

alone Very little medical knowledge is 9 illnesses are classed 

patients cured at Lourdes, most even o nervous char 

under some other head, are really neurop 

acter of the disorder has been mask«l ^ ^pon the unhappy 

Other discussions of the subject have to show that soin 

word ‘suggestion’ The objectors ^ be explained by ™gg«*‘“ > 

of the cures spoken of as miraculous ca p^ydiulogical phono"”™ 

so that such cures do not belong to ye Bertrin, m 

The arguments used are someumesremarkab e e^^ „elltaown 

fo have a very hazy notion of suggestion “ . „„ders.and even 

force J quite understand what it can making any such 

better what it cannot "do But p,ycMogy Psychotherapy, 

claim The International Society of 

’Histoire du somnambulisrne vol *> P 

Hermes p 43 

'Le somnambulisme P 24 

“Op cit p 298 
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when meeting at Brussels m 1910, devoted itself to the stud> of the nature 
of suggestion, but was unable to amve at definite conclusions upon all 
points As for Bertnn, some of his opmions concerning suggestion are very 
remarkable “To induce suggestion there must be a clear, categorical, 
authoritative affirmation Hope has no influence in psychotherapy 
['] Suggestion does not occur when the would-be suggester begs in- 

stead of ordering ’ Doubtless some suggestions have an imperative char- 
acter, but It IS no less certain that well-marked suggestion can be eiTected 
without anything like an order, m fact, suggestion by insinuation is often 
far more potent It is really surpnsing that anyone so incompetent as 
Bertnn should venture to undertake such studies 

Still, a detailed discussion of suggestion would be superfluous here, seeing 
that I am perfectly willing to admit that some of the phenomena of 
miraculous cures are not explicable by suggestion This admission does 
not invalidate the conclusion that we have to do with psychological phe 
nomena, for it would be strange, and even absurd, to limit the field 
of psychology to suggestion more or less perfectly understood The psycho- 
logical phenomena which occur m connexion with such treatments are 
extremely numerous, and about some of them we know very little There 
can be no doubt that religious faith must play a great part, or faith 
in science, though the faith may be in pseudo religion or pseudo sciencBj 
with all their content of exaggerated hopes and potent tendencies Neverthe- 
less, we may admit that “patients are cured who had no hope of cure, 
blind unbelievers who spoke evil of religion and were none the less cured, 
and there have been others who have been cured after returning home» 
when they had ceased to expect a cure This merely proves that religious 
faith is not the only factor, the instinctive respect for wealth and power 
has made it possible for kings to cure illness just as well as priests The 
journey, fatigue, the strangeness of the environment, a new physical and 
moral hygiene, emotional shocks of all kinds, the effect of public opinion 
exercised in virtue of the reputation of the remedy, the powerful and 
little understood influence of the crowd — all these things combine to work 
on the patients minds Zola puts the matter very well in his description 
of Lourdes Autosuggestion, emotional perturbation due to long evpecta 
tion, the excitement of the journey, prayers, hymns, increasing exaltation, 
above all, the breath of healing, the unknov\n force exhaled by the crovvd 
during the acute crisis of faith ”** 

Among all these influences, I should like to emphasise one which I 
regard as important, though little known, and one which we shall meet 
again in the sequel I refer to the neivous and mental excitation produced 

“Op cit , pp 185 and 189 On this point, consult Marcel Man^n m 

“Annales des Sciences Psychiques,” December 1907 

“Bertnn, op cit , p 185 

“Lourdes, p 199 
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m an md.v.dual by the part he b made to play We are only just begmmng 

to understand that many diseases, physical as well as men a , 

to the depression of nervous energy, and that this depression is ma n tamed 

by troubles of every kind, and by inaction How many “ ni 

because they have nothing of interest to do, because t eir i 

place, dull, and monotonous, because they have 

no aim, because no one is interested m them, an e 

prospec of arousing anyone’s interest Take a \ 

make him understand thlt the Blessed V.igm is gomg - 

in his favour, that the all-powerful -Bv- Being 

among thousands to grant him a spe 

able to overlook, that he mil becom impious century 

religion and will promote the eternal interest in life and 

Take a woman who is hopelessly bore . ' 5,in .s going to 

no part to play in it, and make her ^ thought can transcend 

become an ultra«lucid somnambulist, one w felloiv human beings 

the limits of time and space, one who can understand that she 

and overwhelm them with benefactions, ma exceptional gifts 

18 to become the collaborator with ^ j^g of her affection, so 

to whom she will give her time, her i e, a ^ ^,,onderful book i\hich 

that, thanks to her, he may be able to w ^g morally and 

will save humanity Is it not plain that su H gxphcable with- 

physically transformed, and that the trans or action of a mysterious 

out having recourse to the power of o S® influences concerned m the 
fluid’ Such are some of the psycho ogic others which still elude 

working of miracles Probably there are 

psychological phenomena play 
We have thus been led to surmise that P„saclcs 

a notable part m miraculous cures, »"<*'' ^„png psychotherapeutic 

Still constitute to day one of the most '''-"'"“^^lo^oal influences operate 

“cthods But tie must not forgettBhUheseps) ,gPored, not only 

in an extremely vague and confu u’h himself to be uti isin„ 

By the patient, but also by the operawr, w umiitting psycli^ 
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^orces of a very different character We h psychotherapeutic acuon 

flierapeutics For this reason, howeN-er miraculous me o 
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''■» dispute the assertion that more o^" * J hate b^ 
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when meeting at Brussels m 1910, devoted itself to the study of the nature 
of suggestion, but was unable to arnve at definite conclusions upon all 
points As for Bertrin, some of his opmions concerning suggestion are very 
remarkable ‘ To induce suggestion there must be a clear, categorical, 
authoritative affirmation Hope has no influence in psychotherapy 
['] Suggestion does not occur when the would-be suggester begs in 

stead of ordering Doubtless some suggestions have an imperative char 
acter, but it is no less certain that well marked suggestion can be effected 
without anything like an order, in fact, suggestion by insinuation is often 
far more potent It is really surprising that anyone so incompetent as 
Bertrin should venture to undertake such studies 

Still, a detailed discussion of suggestion would be superfluous here, seeing 
that I am perfectly willing to admit that some of the phenomena of 
miraculous cures are not explicable by su^estion This admission does 
not invalidate the conclusion that we have to do with psychological phe 
nomena for it would be strange, and even absurd, to limit the field 
of psychology to suggestion more or less perfectly understood The psycho 
logical phenomena which occur m connexion with such treatments are 
extremely numerous and about some of them we know very little There 
can be no doubt that religious faith must play a great part, or faith 
in science, though the faith may be in pseudo-rehgion or pseudo-science, 
with all their content of exaggerated hopes and potent tendencies Neverthe- 
less, we may admit that “patients are cured who had no hope of cure, 
blind unbelievers who spoke evil of religion and were none the less cured, 
and there have been others who have been cured after returning home, 
when they had ceased to expect a cure This merely proves that religious 
faith IS not the only factor, the instinctive respect for wealth and power 
has made it possible for kings to cure illness just as well as priests The 
journey, fatigue, the strangeness of the environment, a ne\v physical and 
moral hygiene, emotional shocks of all kinds, the effect of public opinion 
exercised in virtue of the reputation of the remedy, the powerful and 
little understood influence of the crowd — ^all these things combine to work 
on the patients’ minds Zola puts the matter very well m his description 
of Lourdes “Autosuggestion, emotional perturbation due to long expecta- 
tion, the excitement of the journey, prayers, hymns, increasing exaltation, 
above all, the breath of healing, the unknown force exhaled by the crowd 
during the acute crisis of faith 

Among all these influences, I should like to emphasise one which I 
regard as important, though little known, and one which we shall meet 
again in the sequel I refer to the nervous and mental excitation produced 

"Op cit, pp 185 and 189 On this point, consult Marcel Mangin m 

‘ Annales des Sciences Psychiques,” December 1907 

"Bcrtnn, op cjt , p 185 

’‘Lourdes, p 199 
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Corbett H Thigpen and Hervey Cleckley 

The psychmtric manifestation andTe” cenmur Who has 

tensively discussed So too , , Their pictures are, perhaps tire- 

not read of these legendary doubt that during medieval 

somely, familiar to any schoo oy unicorn were convincingly re 

times many twilight encounter wi jj^ere were men of Thessaly or 
ported’ Surely in the days o o almost as wise as Chiron 

Beotia who had seen, or even ndden, psychology may feel that 

The layman who at college took ,s a familiar subject 

for him dual personality, or mull P „ dismiss this subjec 

Some psychiatrists’ reactions suggest y some respects 

as old hat Nevertheless, like the um popularized books o 

multiple personality, despite vivid appeared ,, 

psychclog; (2), IS not commonly = ts of two or more peoples 

(l! 16, 17) Nearly all those .ntercst in the ^“sroom 

in one body, so to speak, that “«--\%",„Vly distant past The most 
are reports of ”t discussed m the current teratu 

Significant manifestations ® rentury or more ago (1 , ) 

oLrred in patients studied >-a today, never having direcd 

scarcely surprising that practical Miss Beauchamp or ^ 

observed s^ch things as Morttm skeptical 

Aram reported of Felida fields of 

such archaic marvels and mi decades of the nine een 

chemistry the last, or even the mid^c. d psychopathology the are 

are clom to us In the celativelyjt- „ easy to suspect 

almost primeval, a dim daw ,35-,5. 

social. • 
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we can learn whether one individual has better chances than another 
of being cured by a miracle The operators will not allow of any distinction 
between the diseases with which they have to deal They claim that the) 
can cure anything, everything Diagnose counts for naught, and the 
sufferer’s chances will not be improved by making him suit his conduct 
to particular circumstances Do we ask that the patient’s moral predisposi 
tions shall be taken into account^ We are told that faith is of no moment 
that It cannot determine the choice of Providence, and that frequently 
unbelievers are given a preference We are not to consider the sufferers 
suggestibility, for it is wrong to invoke psychological influences In a \\’ord, 
there is no clue to guide us through the maze, we are to play blind 
hookey, we are to buy tickets m a lottery where the pnzes are few and 
far between 

Twould not be so bad if the game had no other drawbacks, but the 
cost of the journey, the upkeep of the priest who lives upon the shnne, 
the magician s fees empty the patient’s pockets Can we say that such 
methods of treatment never induce serious fatigue or other troubles’ Among 
all the patients I have known to visit these abodes of miracle 
were sent by myself), one or two have returned better than they 
efore they set forth, and the improvement has lasted several months, 
the others have come back wone than when they started, more hopeless 
than ever The time spent upon these fruitless endeavours has often been 
long, so that the disease has gamed ground when it might have been 
more successfully treated m some other way As long as the only available 
medicine was the medicine of miracle, men may have been well advised 
to nsk the remnants of their health by taking tickets in this lottery But 
to-day, surely, they might find something better to do 
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Hve-jear-old married woman «ho was referred because of ^ , 

blinding headaches ” At the Hrst intennerv she also mentione 

following headache These were vaguely described by *0 panent Her 

family was not aware of anything that would suggest a 

scousness or serious mental confusion During a ° 

were irregular, since the patient had to come from some distance awjjvera 

important emotional difficulties were revealed and discus ® ^ 

symptomatic improvement J’f p J Eve White-as we shall 

problems had not been settled To tl i!!„’,vmDtoms and a relatively 

call her— was an ordinary case with commonp personal frustra 

complex but familiar constellaOon of “ j , fpj „hich she 

lions We were puzzled during ‘herapy aW a ««n^^^P_^ 

had no memory Hypnosis was in u received 

promptly Several days after a visit to e 

(Exhibit 1 ) . . •> 'ru^„^h unsigned the postmark 

What was the meaning of such a let er message revealed 

the content, and the familiar penmans ip White The effect 

to the therapist that this had been wnl en puzzling questions 

of this letter on the therapist was motion thoughts that pursued 

for which there were no answers an ^ found the uncompleted page, 
various and vague directions Had some c i j^a,led it in an already 

scribbled those words, and, perhaps as a ' ’ , paragraph to 

addressed envelope’ Perhaps The an White herself, as a 

be sure suggested the work of a c i L^j-gctenstic writing and added 
puerile prank, have decided to disguise er White had appeared to 

this inconsequential note’ And if so, w . |Qus]y truthful and cori- 
be a circumspect, matter of fact person rather difficult 

sistently sober and serious about her grav , impulse to tease, 

to imagine her becoming playful or ‘blackouts” winch she ha 

even on a more appropriate occasion disturb her very 

rather casually mentioned, but whic bnef fugue might ave 

niuch, suggested of course that a somnabulism 

occurred . letter, though she recalled 

On her next visit she denied She believed she had destroy 

having begun one which she never nis excessively self contro e 

■< Dunng thw mterv.ew Eve Wh.te, Appmhenmely and 

woman, began to show s.gns of distress noA „ecas.cnal .mpresston 

reluctantly she at last formulated a qu«‘ ^ ’ 

of hearing an imaginary voice indicate j Nothing about Eve 

To the therapist this mforma.ion vvas stard.ng 

^ggested even an early schizoid ,he various 

she now reported was in no ,_5nencing auditory “ 

patients who are in the ordinary ..casi 

Yet, she insisted with pamful embariassmen 
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that a glimpse of a rhinoceros might have led to descriptions of the unicorn, 
or the sound of thunder been misinterpreted as God’s literal voice 

A reserved judgment toward what cannot be regularly demonstrated 
IS not necessarily deplorable Some current tendencies suggest that oir 
youthful branch of medicine may not yet have emerged from its primordia 
and prerational phase The discovery of orgone by one of our erstw le 
leaders in the development of “psychodynamics” should not be 
(4, 25) Enthusiastically adduced “proof’ from an adult’s dream that he 
was as an embryo significantly traumatized by fear of his fathers penis, 
which during intercourse threatened him from his mothers vagina, 
believe, the sort of evidence toward which our “resistance' is not wit out 
value {21) Despite Morton Prince’s exquisitely thorough study of the cele- 
brated Miss Beauchamp (23, 24) it is not surprising that decades ago 
McDougall should have warned us 

It has been suggested by many critics that, in the course of Prince s long 
and intimate dealings with the case, involving as it did the freciuent us 
of hypnosis, both for exploratory and therapeutic purposes, he 
moulded the couise of its development to a degree that cannot be de e 
mined This possibility cannot be denied (16, p 497) 

It IS perhaps significant to note that, despite the light (or at least the 
half-light) they throw on most of the puzzling manifestations of psychiatric 
disorder, the studies of Prince and others on multiple personality are not 
even mentioned in some of the best and most popular textbooks of psychiatry 
used in our medical schools today (19, 26) When mentioned at 
such works, the subject is usually dismissed with a few words (H, * ) 
It IS particularly noteworthy that Freud, during his years of assiduous 
investigation, apparently displayed no appreciable interest in the deve op 
ment of this disorder Erickson and Kubie cite one brief allusion (9) w ic 


they term his “only reference to the problem” (6) 

Psychiatrists who would not deny outright the truly remarkable thiOnS 
reported long ago about multiple personality, even when accepting 
passively in good faith seem often to do so perfunctorily In the nii 
of clinical work, with its interesting immediate experiences and pressing 
demands, fe^v are likely to focus a major interest on %vhat is knoivn 
them only through dust-co\ered records, on what they have never 
countered, and do not expect to deal with During the complications an^ 
excitements of a stormy sea \ 0 )age even the most sincere believer m 
miracle of Jonah will probably not look to whales for his chief solution 


of problems that ma) arise from shipwreck 

Our direct experience with a patient has forced us to review the ^ 
of multiple personality It has also provoked in us the reaction of v\on e , 


sometimes of awe . 

One of us (C H T ) had for several months been treating a twc 
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over the last few months heard briefly but distinctly a voice addressing 
her Something about her reaction to this may be conveyed if tve compare 
It to what we can imagine an expenenced psychiatrist m ro ust menta 
health might feel if, inth full retention of insight, he heard himself similar y 
addressed While the therapist, hesitabng a moment m wonder, sought 
for an adequate reply, an abstruse and inexplicable expression came, p 
parently unprompted by volition, over Eve White's familiar ccuntenan e 
As If seized by a sudden pain she put Ixith hands to her ^ “ 

a tense moment of silence, her hands dropped There was a quick reckfe 
smde and, m a bright voice that spaced, she ..d,^ ^ „ 

The demure and constrained posture n-ui- of laughter 

buoyant repose With a soft “‘b^unlimilated surpns=; 

she crossed her legs Disconcerted “ something distinctly 

the therapist noted from the corner of received 

attractive about them, and also that this wa 

such an impression There is little point I ..n- 

detail the differences between this n®'"' ^ conventional figure, 

ished Eve White Instead of that retmng g erotically mis- 

there was in the newcomer a childishly dare e ’ . ^ 

chievous glance, a face marvellously free predecessor 

seriousness, and underlying distress, so long White and 

This new and apparently carefree 8'^ ' reference, always respecting 

her problems, always using she or her in J , , name she 

the strict bounds of a separate identity When asked 
immediately replied, “Oh, I’m Eve Black 
It IS easy to say that this new voice was i ^ thousand minute 

of her language was plainly not that o ''® nuances in reflex 

alterations of manner, gesture, expressi , ^ tilting and eye movement, 
or instinctive reaction, of glance, of eye ro j possible to 

mi argued that this could only be another woman 

»y just what all these differences were his wife, or perhaps 

It would not be difficult for a roan to ,,„ndred other women 

his secretary, if she were placed amo g ^1, j ^d 

carefully chosen because of their ,,eser articulate he might , 

identically But few would wager that, o 5, i,,|y acquainted with 

be could tell a stranger, or even ^ ,ell us how he himself 

•>«, how to accomplish this task If he us But what he 

tecognizes her. he may accurately comey inconsequential frag- 

“n comey, no matter how hard he tnes, is go, loo. 

It IS not enough to help us w en 

Exiireii I (opposite page) ,„„mat.on that ,'””'“„'Sr“Xonlr 

This letter m retrospect vas ® -lation of the *econ pc 
The dramatic and unexpected levciax 

lollo\^ed 
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over the last few months heard bnefly but distmctly a voice addressing 
her Something about her reaction to this may be com eyed i we comp 
It to what we can imagine an experienced psychiatrist in ro ust m 
health might feel if, with full retention of insight, he heard himself simi ar y 
addressed While the therapist, hesitating a moment in wonder, soug 
for an adequate reply, an abstruse and inexplicable expression “ ’ 

parently unprompted by volition, over Eve White’s familiar coumenan e 
As If seized by a sudden pain she put both hands to ^ 1-d A 
a tense rnornem of silence, her hands dropped There was a quick, re^kl 
smile and, m a bright voice that melted into 

The demure and constrained posture cvllahle of lauchter, 

buoyant repose With a soft and Js,ni.Iated surprise, 

she crossed her legs Disconcerted as something distinctly 

the therapist noted from the corner of received 

attractive about them, and also that this was j^gre to give m 

such an impression There . h.tle 

detail the differences between this nove conventional figure, 

tshed Eve White Instead of that redevil air, an erotically mis- 

there was in the newcomer a childis y are signs of care, 

chievous glance, a face marvellously free ,n her predecessor 

seriousness, and underlying distress, so ong^ (Usually of Eve White and 
This new and apparently carefree gir reference, always respecting 

her problems, always using she or her in asked her own name she 

the strict bounds of a separate identity^ 

immediately replied, “Oh, I’m Eve Black that the basic idiom 

It IS easy to say that this new voice w ^l„te A thousand minute 
of her language was plainly not t at o ^jture, of nuances m reflex 
alterations of manner, gesture, exp^si ’ tilting and eye movement, 
or instinctive reaction, of glance, of ey possible to 

all argued that this could only be ano 

say just what all these differences were j,stinguish his wife, or perhaps 
It would not be difficult for a man ^ hundred other ^mcn 

wen his secretary, if she were yance m her, and all dress^ 

earefully chosen because of f' |,owBver articulate he might , 

rfentically But few would wager th^. acquamtcd with 

be conld^ell a stranger, or even To .ell us how he hims 

ber, how to accomplish this task H h us But n hat he 

recognizes her, he may ““uralely “ J., ■neontcquenual fra^ 

ran convey, no matter how hard he her So, too. 

It IS not enough to help us w 

ExiiiBtr I (opposite page) intiiMti™ 'b”' °"/’,l|,"on“liiy .honly 

Thu letter m relrospect na. bt.«» 

The dramatic and nnexpectm 
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are not able to tell adequately what so profoundly distinguishes from 
Eve White the carefree girl who took her place in this vivid mutation 

Even before anything substantial of her history could be obtained, the 
therapist reacted to the new presence with feelings that momentarily reca e 
from distant memory these words 

The devil has entered the prompter’s box 
And the play is ready to start 

Over a period of 14 months during a senes of interviews totaling approxi- 
mately 100 hours, extensive materia! was obtained about the behavior an 
inner life of Eve White— and of Eve Black It is our plan to report on 
this more adequately in a book-length study Here space limits our presenta 
tion to a few details 

Eve Black, so far as we can tell, has enjoyed an independent life since 
Mrs White’s early childhood » She is not a product of disruptive emotional 
stresses which the patient has suffered during recent years Eve W ite 
apparently had no knowledge or suspicion of the other’s existence unti 
some time after she appeared unbidden before the surprised therapist 
Though Mrs White has learned that there is a Miss Black during t e 
course of therapy, she does not have access to the latter’s awareness W en 
Eve Black is “out,” Eve White remains functionally in abeyance, quite 
oblivious of what the coinhabitant of her body does, and apparent y 
unconscious 

On the contrary, Eve Black preserves awareness while absent Invisi y 
alert at some unmapped post of observation, she is able to folloiv t e 
actions and the thoughts of her spiritually antithetical twin The hoydenis 
and dcvil-may care Eve Black “knows” and can report what the ot er 
does and thinks and desenbes her feelings Those feelings, however, are 
not Eve Black’s own She does not participate in them Eve White s genuine 
and natural distress about her failing marriage is regarded by the ot er 
as silly Eve White’s love and deep concern for her only child, a htt e 
girl of four, IS to us and to all who know her, warm, real, consistent, 
and impressive Eve Black, who shares her memory and verbally knows 

‘The question “How can the various personalities be called out’ has 
asked After the onginal spontaneous appearance of Eve Black it vvas ^ 
necessary for Eve White to be hypnotist in order for us to talk A 

Black Hou Eve Black could ‘pop out’ of her own accord at unpredicta 
times and >ct could not come out on request, we do not know Under hypnos 
of Eve White Eve Black could very easily be called forth After a few hipno i 
sessions, we merely had to request Eve White to let us speak to 
Then wc called Eve Blacks name, and Eve Black would come forth 
reverse wa« true wh^n Eve Black was out and we wished to speak with ' 
kShite Hypnosis wis no longer necessary for the purpose of obtaining 
changes This made things simpler for us but complicvtcd Eve White s i 
considerably liecause Fve Black found herself able to ‘take over’ more 
than Ijefore A third penonality, Jane, to !« described below, emerged spo 
tvneously and we have never had to employ hypnosis to reach her 
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her thoughts, discerns her emotional reactions and values only as an outsider 
They are for the outsider something tnte, bothersome and insignificant 
The devotion of this mother for her child, as an empty e nition, 
familiar to the lively and unwomed Eve Blach Its substance and nature 
are, honever, so clearly outside her personal experience that she can evaluat 

It only as “something pretty corny ” 1 r , Uoromp 

During the temporary separation of her parents which may been 
permanent, this little girl is living with >>er grandparents in a vifcge 
Because her earnings are necessary for her child s asic we a , ^ ^ 

has no choice but^o worh and hve ,n a 

miles from the child Having apparently known it tie ?? j 

her husband, she was finally forced to the ‘ 

vulnerable child had little chance of a happy oj no^al je^ 

the home situation, which, despite her es , separation from 

She now endures the loneliness, frustration, and gnef of 

her warmly loved daughter, who is the priinaiy 

feeling, and who, she has good reason o . become to her 

from her Perhaps, it seems to her 

as years pass little more than a coolly accepte White Character- 

Vulnerable, unmgenious, and ^ sorrow, a dignity unpre 

islically preserves a quiet dignity abo pe oloser to the sadness and 
tenuously stoic Under hypnosis one can co no frantic 

the lonely despair she feels it her tas quiet voice remains level as 

weeping occurs no outcries of self-pity jg^^s 

she discusses matters that leave her c ee s Black has little or no 

Despite access to this womans ,n any important sense actively, 

real compassion for her Nor does s e see oiajor affective events m 

or purposefully, cruel Neutral or iminu apparently almost as 

human relations, an unparticipating on ^^gj,s,gn_ as a bright feathered 
free of hatefulness, or of mercy, or ol “ ■ ,, ghild strangle to death 

parakeet who chirps undisturbed has been traced back 

It has been mentioned that Eve f gp.sodes w hen she emerged 

<0 early childhood She herself freely o She lies gliblj and 

usually to engage in acts of , g can never be taken as 

walhout compunction, so her account ^on p„„ed 

evidence Since Eve White, whose wo awareness or her memor) 

sood, still has no access to the o her s ,, existence it 

ond. indeed, did not until recently e'C .mmedialel) on Eve 

has been impossible thmugh her to ^ „„,dccable mdire^^ 

Black’s stones Her memory has, howev^^ punishment sh 

evidence since she has been able to cort ,,cr but 

receded, of accusitions made . rvincnt’s 

described to us by Eve Black others Both of pa 

Some stones have been substantiatco 
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parents, as well as her husband, have been available for interviews They 
recall several incidents that Eve Black had previously reported to us For 
instance, the parents had had to punish their ordinarily good and con- 
forming six-year-old girl for having isobeyed their specific rule against wan- 
dering through the \voods to play with the children of a tenant farmer They 
considered this expedition dangerous for so young a child, and their 
daughters unaccountable absence had caused them worry and distress 
On her return Eve received a hearty whipping despite her desperate denials 
of wrongdoing or disobedience In fact these very denials added to her 
punishment, since the evidence of her little trip was well established an 
her denial taken as a deliberate lie Eve Black had previously describe 
this episode to us in some detail, expressing amusement about coming 
out ’ to commit and enjoy the forbidden adventure and withdrawing to 
leave the other Eve, sincerely protesting her innocence, to appreciate all 
sensations of the whipping 

The adult Eve White recalled this and several other punishments which 
she had no way of understanding and which sometimes be\vildered her 
m her relations with her parents 

Irresponsibility and a shallowly hedonistic grasping for ephemeral excite- 
ments or pleasures characterize Eve Black’s adult behavior She succeede 
in concealing her identity not only from the other Eve but also from 
her parents and the husband She herself denies marriage to this man, 
whom she despises, and any relation to Eve White’s little girl except that 
of an unconcerned bjstander Though she had often “come out” m the 
presence of all these people, she went unrecognized until she agreed to 
reveal herself to them in the therapist’s office 

Her wayward behavior, ill will, harshness, and occasional acts of violence, 
observed by Mr White and the parents, were attributed to unaccountab e 
fits of temper m a woman habitually gentle and considerate 

During her longer periods “out,” when she expresses herself more free y 
in behavior so unlike that of Eve While, she avoids her family and close 
friends, and seeks the company of strangers or of those insufficiently aC" 
quamted with her alternate to e\aluate accurately the stupendous 
transformation 

Once we had seen and spoken with Eve Black, it seemed to us at 
first scarcely possible that, even in the same body as her alternate, she 
could for so long ha\e concealed her separate identity from others Yet, 
who among those acquainted with her would be likely to suspect, however 
unlike herself Eve appeared at times to be, such a situation as that vohm- 
tanl) revealed to us b) the patient’ No matter how many clues one is 
given, no matter how obvious the clues, one will not be led to a conclusion 
tliat is inconceivable One will seek explanations for the problem onlj 
among available h>i>othescs 

Not knowing the onl> concept into which successive details of perception 
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. - nKcpnp a. thousand separate features 

\siU fit even a \cr\ astute man nia\ observe a uiuusa 

of solemn, ...s .mog.n...on 1..S fe' L’ 

^s,thout bemg able to pul into a u.ree d.mcm.onal 

so dcarl) delected Onl> our P'™°“ , ,, ^ picture \Vhat 

space enables us to sec the representa 

IS for us still unconccivcd can S"' undelineated. formless, 

before us its grossest features, and rem 

uncomprchcndcdasancntit) expressions, attitudes, manner- 

The astonishmglj incompati e g disnlaved before intimates pro 

isms, and behasior uliicli Ese occasio > tpe position 

lobcd thought and « under, demanded "^'P hypothesis 

of these people would be hkcl) to^fin o^^^ j,,n,cmber too that Eve Black, 
that forms a recognizable image t us meant to remain un- 

until she soluntanl) named herself to ‘ s],,iifully acu so as 

recognized ^Vhcn it suits her, she c habitual tone of voice, 

to pass henclf off as Eve NMutc ^ jhat she is shrewd Would 

her gestures, and attitudes Let us no obvious to drive 

It not, after all, require a sledge . hv^othesis that would lead 

into an unsuspecting acquaintance t ic 

to her recognition’" «j.,rn»d on the two Eves by a well- 

Psychometne and projective tests co 
qualified expert were reported thus 

Psychological Consultatton Report 

J inmate pauent ws referred for psycho 

This twenty five year old "’“"f d.a^°a» »' ‘‘"'/.rred'o' 

logical examination walh a r^oested 

complele psychological of the secondary personality Miss 

personality, Mrs White, the o 

“tL patient -^rr^aiurn 

school '"P O'™** befpr recently she cannot® 

“ a tdrphPPf “n^states that she ahont this co„d.n„„ 

tour years old Patien ^ es both exammatron, 

member having done a were adminisw 

The following psychological tests 

WechslerBellcsue intelligence Seal 

Wechsler Memory Scale 
Drawings of Human igtt 

Rorschach , (he uncxplicable 

A parents were about which she he,} J'* 

*Eve Whites husband a"d pa^ ^ gj, of tetnp latle habit, 

m her They assumed * g,., daughter in observtj ?f. 

mother called the fugues ® ,on of muluple persotyj 

paremly these people 'had «>« " 

Unlike ourselves they . it ^ a 

mind Lacking It they could no 
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Test Behavior 

Patient was neat, friendly, and cooperative However, while 
more serious more conscientious, and displayed more anxiety. Miss black 
appeared somewhat less anxious and was satisfied with giving more superhcia 
responses Still the basic behavior pattern was very similar in both personali- 
ties, indicating that inhibitory forces were not markedly abolished even 
in the role of the desired personality Speech was coherent, and there 
were no distortions in ideation or behavior according to the assumed per 
sonality No psychotic deviations could be observed at the present time 


Tests Results 

While Mrs White is able to achieve an IQ of 110 on the Wechsler 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Miss Black attains an IQ of 104 only Ihere 
is evidence that the native intellectual endowment is well within the brig 
normal group, however in Mrs White’s case anxiety and tenseness interfere, 
m Miss Black s superficiality and slight indifference as to achievement are 
responsible for the lower score While Mrs White shows more obsessional 
traits Miss Black shows more hysterical tendencies in the records It is 
interesting to note that the memory function in Miss Black is on the same 
level as her Intelligence Quotient, while Mrs White’s memory function 
is far above her IQ although she complained of a disturbance of inemory 
The only difficulty encountered by both personalities is on recall of digi s 
a performance m which telephone operators usually excel’ On the ot er 
hand, the Rorschach record of Miss Black is by far healthier than t e 
one of Mrs White In Miss Black s record a hysterical tendency is pre 
dominant, while Mrs White’s record shows constriction, anxiety, and o 
sessive compulsive traits Thus Miss Black is able to conform with t e 
environment, while Mrs White is rigid and not capable of dealing wit 
her hostility 


Personality Dynamics 

A comparison of the projective tests indicates repression in Mrs White 
Tnd regression in Miss Black The dual peisonahty appears to be the resu t 
of a strong desire to regress to an early period of life, namely the one 
before marriage Miss Black is actually the m^lden name of Mrs White 
Therefore, there are not two different personalities with completely dissimilar 
ideation, but rather one personality at two stages of her life As is char 
acteristic for this type of case, the predominant personality is amnesic 
for the existence, activities or behavior of the secondary or subordinate 
sj-stem, while the secondary personality is aware and critical of the pr^ 
dominant personality’s actniues and attitudes The latter reaction is quite 
similar to the ego conflict in obsessive compulsive disturbances 

Mrs White admits diflicully in her relation with her mother, and her 
performance on the Rorschach and drawings indicate conflict and resulting 
anxiet> m her role as a wife and mother Only wuh strong corucious 
effort can she compel herself to subject herself to these roles The cnforcei 
subjection results in ever increasing hostility This hostility, however, i' 
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not acceptable to her, and activates a defense mechanism of regression 
to avoid severe guilt feelings, by removing the entire conflictual situation 
from conscious awareness At the same time, the new situation {in which 
she pla>s the role of Miss Bhck) permits her to discharge some of her 
hostility to^vards Mrs White Miss BlacL on the other hand has regamed 
her previous status of freedom from marital and maternal 
thus has liberated herself from the insoluble situation in which Mrs White 
found herself through her marriage In addition she can ^^^rt 
her conviction — inevitable spiritual loss of her child us 1 ™ hprome 

that she shows contempt for Mrs White who permitted herse f to become 
mvolved in such a situation because of her lack of foresight, as well as 
her lack of courage to forcefully solve the dilemma 

Actually the problem started at a much the tth of 

a strong feeling of rejection by her parents, especia V Hesoises them 
htr sisters Mrs After quitting 

In this connection an episode is relat I ^ ^Yhite) sent 

school to help ™PP“‘ twin sisters, denying herself 

home money to be used for overcoats lor them two 

a badly waLd tvristtcatch When the money was^used m buy them^^^^ 

wristwatches instead of overcoats she re examined as Mrs 

hostility Significantly, she removed I’'' ''"J illustrations 

White, stating that she does not ''k' her records 

of her strong sense of rejection as "'"/”*l,i« ma^y ^ 

Clinical Psychologist 
U S Veterans Administration Hospital 
Augusta, Georgia 

July 2, 1952 

With the circumspect Eve White ’ dress« and 

once recklessly bought several expensive an ^ ^jubs flirting 

h^o luxurious coats Sometimes she reve m irresponsible 

strange men on the make alarmed or grieved 

""ay, usually amused, sometimes a little o , by any sustaining 

or seriously troubled She has, apparently, een u immediate 

purpose, unattracted by any steady goal, prompted only y 
snd the trivial . outlay of new clothes, 

Eve White’s husband, on discovering t e va temper and abused 

'^hich the other Eve had hidden found no way to accept 

|ns wife for wantonly plunging him into e assuaged m wrath by 

uer innocent denials as genuine but disastrous for them to run 

uer wholehearted agreement that it wou ° all these garments to 

up such a bill, and her promptness m re u incompatibilities 

the store ^ Eve White has told us of many rea ^ 

■ Mrs White apparently faded *“ P7id"ed S'*e £7" m>a" 

true for all of her fugue states Sh appear . , Apparently 

ruay have planted the clothes in ord tl,e p ^ an 

Sbe did not, honever, .een. » too much or 

finding It along with so many o*" ^ „ o Hara when the 

attitude m some ways like that of 

herself, ‘ \Vell, tomorrow will he another 7 
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With her husband Even if the two were unmolested by an outsider, it 
IS doubtful if the imperfections of this marriage, its unhappiness, and the 
threats to its continuation could be alleviated Adverse acts and influence 
by an insider have been peculiarly damaging and pernicious Though Eve 
Black does not apparently follow a consistent purpose to disrupt the union 
or regularly go out of her way to make trouble for the couple, her typical 
behavior often compounds their difficulties 

When I go out and get drunk,” Eve Black with an easy tvmk once 
said to both of us, ‘ she wakes up with the hangover She wonders what 
in the hell’s made her so sick ” 

Though as a rule only indifferent, passively callous to her alternate’s 
child, Eve Black once in the past became irritated with her and hurt 
her Apparently she might have done her serious harm had her husband 
not restrained her This act she denied and lied about consistently though 
the evidence for it through others is strong Later she flippantly confessed 
giving as her reason, ‘ The little brat got on my nerves ” 

Abstract terms and other descriptive words are not likely to convey much 
of what one experiences directly of a human being, of a specific personal 
entity Nor could any list of ten thousand such items be even near complete 
Let us, nevertheless, set down for what they are worth a few points 


Eve White 

Demure, retiring in some respects 
almost saintly 

Face suggests a quiet sweetness the 
expression in repose is predomi 
nantly one of contained sadness 

Clothes simple and conservative, 
neat and inconspicuously aliractive 

Posture tendency to a barely dis 
cenuble stoop or slump Move 
ments careful and dignified 

Reads poetry and likes to compose 
verse herself 

Voice always softly modulated, 
always influenced by a specifically 
feminine restraint 

Almost all who know her express 
admiration and affection for her 
She does not provoke envy Her 
strength of character is more pas 
si\c than acuve Steadfast on de 
fense but lacking miUalivc and 
iKddness to formulate stralcry of 
attack 

An industrious and able worker, also 
cornpetent housekeeper and a 
skillful cook Not colorful or 


Eve Black 

Obviously a party girl Shrewd, 
childishly vam, and egocentric 

Face is pixie like, eyes dance with 
mischief as if Puck peered through 
the pupils 

Expression rapidly shifts m a light 
cascade of funlovmg willfulness 
The eyes are as inconstant as the 
wind This face has not and will 
never know sadness Often it re 
fleets a misleading and only half 
true naivete 

Voice a little coarsened, ‘ discul 
tured, with echoes or implica 
tions of mirth and teasing Speech 
richly vemacuhr and liberally 
seasoned with spontaneous gusts 
of rowdy wit 

A devotee of pranks Her repeated 
irresponsibilities have cruel results 
on others More heedless and un 
thinking, however, than deeply 
malicious Fnjoys taunting and 
mocking the Siamese altemite 

All attitudes and passions svhim like 
and momentary Quick and vis id 
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Eve White 

glamorous Limited m spontaneity 
Consistently uncritical of others 
Tries not to blame husband for 
marital troubles Nothing suggests 
pretense or hypocrisy in this char 
itable attitude 

Though not stiffly prudish and never 
self righteous, she is seldom lively 
or playful or inclined to tease or 
tell a joke Seldom animated 
Her presence resonates unexpressed 
devotion to her child Every act 
every gesture, the demonstrate 
sacrifice of personal aims to work 
hard for her little girl, ts con- 
sistent with this love 
Cornered by bitter circumstances 
threatened with tragedy, her en 
deavors to sustain herself, to de 
fend her child, are impressive 
This role m one essentially so meek 
and fragile embodies an unspoken 
pathos One feels somehow she is 
doomed to be overcome m her 


Eve Black 

flares of many light feelings, all 
ephemeral 

Immediately likeable and attractive 
A touch of sexiness seasons every 
word and gesture Ready for any 
little irresponsible adventure 
Dress is becoming and a little pro 
vocative Posture and gait sugpst 
light hcartedness, play, a chal 
lenge to some sort of frolic 
Never contemplative to be sertom 
,s for her to be tedious or ahsuird 
Is immediately amusing and likable 
Meets the little details of expert 
ence ivith a relish that is catching 
“strangely secure from the con 
f^mnoMheivorlds slow stain 
and horn inner aspect of grief 
and tragedy 

Reports that her skm ^ 

tV nylon ^vith urucana Usually 
does not wear stockings when she 
,5 out for long perwds 


present situation 

No allergy to nylon has been report personality 

It IS not possible here even to suimnanze tn describe the varied 

:hat emerged and accumulated over t e often to baffle and 

ind multiplex complications that arose to ’ „ ^ scattered items 
overwhelm, the therapist’s efforts Let us . Erickson and Kubie 

In contrast with the interesting shown anything but a regu ar 

(6), the secondary personality, Eve B ac , considerably submerg 

desire to help the other with her pro ein Kubie as iss 

and dissociated manifestations referred ^ the medium of auto- 

brown apparently expressed themselves j^iperfect and a strusc 

niatic miting And this wntmg -was ^ necessary to promo ^ 

that considerable interpretation or whate\er the influence “'S 

limited communication Nevertheless ^ consistently storked t 

nated by the term M^ss Brown may ^ therapeutic mHucnce 

aid tile accessible personality, Miss ar"® 

(6) . . role met u.th Sn” 


tile accessible personality, Miss 

) milar role met ssith gnm 

E^fTorts to interest Eve Black m pre not unlike v^hat im 

"taclex Many of these, as can be a t>p.cal 

d frustrates the psych.atns. nho “ ;;'^/„d real goals and to de^ehV 

“re constructively nith his oOTi problem. „clirocs serve ' „ 

■nnal evaluations New «»r, or f „,e therapn. occasionally 


U trustrates the psychiatnsi real go.i*:> “ -rouse 

we constructively with his owTi problem. „clirocs serve ' „ 

■nnal evaluations New «»r, or ,h= therapist occasionally 

the mterest of a capncious 
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w as able to enlist Eve Black’s support in some remedial aim directed towards 
the problems of her body’s comhabitant Sometimes attaining m her even 
an attitude of neutrality was of value What helpful acts or abstentions 
she could be induced to contribute have, however, been prompted, it seems, 
only by fleeting impulses such as casual curiosity, the playful redirection 
of a whim towards some pretty novelty Often she has, by ingenious lies, 
misled the therapist to believe she was cooperating when her behavior 
was particularly detrimental to Eve White’s progress 
No real or persistently constructive or sympathetic motivation has yet 
been induced in the irresponsible Eve, but one valuable means of influencing 
her is m the hands of the therapist Though Eve Black has apparently 
been able since childhood to disappear at will, often doing this suddenly 
to leave the conscientious Eve with unpleasant consequences of misconduct 
and folly not her owm, the ability to displace Eve White’s consciousness 
and emerge to take control has always been limited Sometimes she could 
get out and sometimes not Since Eve White during treatment learned 
o the other’s existence it has become plain that her willingness to step 
asi e an , so to speak, to release the imp plays an important part in 
this alternates ability to appear and express herself directly Eve White 
cannot eep the other suppressed permanently or count with certainty 
some given period Her influence, and indirectly that 
° ® * ®J'spist, have, however, been sufficiently strong to use for bargaining 

wi ve ack for better cooperation If she will avoid the more serious 
terms ofTnisconduct she is rewarded with more time “out ” 

Even when invisible and inaccessible she, apparently, has means of dis- 
Krl caused those severe headaches that 

^ to us as a patient Her unsuccessful struggle to get 

th. L n symptom m the other So too, she explains that 

, f ^ or quasi-hallucmatory, voice which Eve White heard 

Frn disclosed herself to us was her deliberate work 

narpntT ^ during many interviews and from her husband and 

Havintr* rif T ° tamed a great deal of information about the patient 
her care ^ ^ ^ reasonably complete and accurate history of 

a LZ rr' T'"' were astonished by the report of 

husband ^ ^ ° insisted that a few years before she met her present 

husband a previous marriage had occurred 

of It To this report and has never yet shown any knowledge 

informpfl ^ ^^•■pnse \e Black also maintained that we had been mis* 
haZe i had married only once, that she herself 

F.n r marrying any man 

her Txisitmn”^ d * e persistent pressure of evidence, Eve Black gave up 
and nnlv h ^ relative’s report was correct, that she herself 

. hif * bride This event she told us occurred several 

ore rs Vhites marriage While tlie other Eve was eniplojcd 
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in a town some distance from her parents’ home she had come 
and gone to a dance with a man she scarcely knc\v After a nig t o 
memment, something was half-jokingly mentioned about the pair getting 
marned more or less for the hell of it This apparently struck her fancy 
She has recounted many details of outlandish strife and hardship during 
several months when, apparently, she had lived with this man “ 
of a legal union has been obtained but considerable evidence indicate 
she did cohabit during this period with such a man as s e ’ 

perhaps under the careless impression that a marnage ^ ^ 

She insists that some sort of “ceremony* was performed, saying that it 
was not formally recorded and admitting it may have een longest 

thu time when she regarded herself as wed. Eve Black enjoyed her lon^gest 

penods of uninterrupted stvay ^ ,,,^,,’008 but 

constantly present Apparently she "O ® ^ 

rften enjoyed frustrating her / , she claims to have 

He m turn, she says, was prone to beat her g y ^ leaving 

succeeded m avoiding most of the pain from this by g g 
the other Eve to feel the blosvs extremely implausible 

This last claim immediately impressed u beatings, 

If Eve White expenenced the pam and ’'““““".ted any memory 
"'Ey did she not remember them’ She has consi Sy Eve Black 

of the entire marital or pseudomantal that she herself 

Our unreliable but convincing dunng this adventure 

remained in control or possession nearly a rt ne a considerable effort, 
She furthermore insists that she can, y * -a.rtain items of memory 
uften “pick out” or erase from Eve Wh'" * ,ays, “and after 

‘I just start thinking about it ''"T J’®™’ , ,,„yn.orc All awareness 
’ while she quits and it doesn’t come ac other’s recollection 

ul the beatings she claims so to have e , bv the therapist Several 
Such a claim, obviously, was subject to tes 

'!9eriments indicated that it is correct treatment Eve White 

After approximately eight months of P’'^ ^ time she had not 

had apparently made encouraging .magmaty voice had never 

been troubled by headaches or ‘ blackout the therapist 

h«n heard again since the other Eve rev progress financially 

Mrs White worked efficiently at her JO an prospect of returning 

•hrough salary raises and careful -“"“f telawn uas still blocked 
her husband and of working out a beOT and 

W serious obstacles, but, havmg j,_™ful of eventuall) reaching 

hnancial independence, she had beconie J’ J^j,, presence of her clu d^ 

“me acceptable solution Though ® to pro'-de for her She 

found some comfort in her t^^ivith them, despite manj 

had made friends in the once Strang „,ed simp'o «oreations 
" “tries and responsibilities, occasionally enj ) 
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was able to enlist Eve Black’s support in some remedial aim directed towards 
the problems of her body’s coinhabitant Sometimes attaining in her even 
an attitude of neutrality was of value What helpful acts or abstentions 
she could be induced to contribute have, however, been prompted, it seems 
only by fleeting impulses such as casual curiosity, the playful redirection 
of a whim towards some pretty novelty Often she has, by ingenious lies, 
misled the therapist to believe she was cooperating when her behavior 
was particularly detrimental to Eve White’s progress 
No real or persistently constructive or sympathetic motivation has yet 
been induced m the irresponsible Eve, but one valuable means of influencing 
her IS m the hands of the therapist Though Eve Black has apparently 
been able since childhood to disappear at will, often doing this suddenl) 
to leave the conscientious Eve with unpleasant consequences of misconduct 
and folly not her ov\’n, the ability to displace Eve White s consciousness 
and emerge to take control has always been limited Sometimes she could 
get out ’ and sometimes not Since Eve White during treatment learned 
of the others existence it has become plain that her willingness to step 
aside and, so to speak, to release the imp plays an important part in 
this alternate’s ability to appear and express herself directly Eve White 
cannot keep the other suppressed permanently or count with certainty 
on doing this for some given period Her influence, and indirectly that 
of the therapist, have, however, been sufficiently strong to use for bargaining 
with Eve Black for better cooperation If she will avoid the more serious 
forms ofmisconduct she is rewarded with more time “out ’ 

Even when invisible and inaccessible she, apparently, has means of dis 
tiirbmg Eve White She tells us she caused those severe headaches that 
rought the latter to us as a patient Her unsuccessful struggle to get 
L produces this s)'mptom in the other So too, she explains that 
the hallucinatory, or quasi hallucinatory, voice which Eve White heard 
before the other Eve disclosed herself to us was her deliberate work 

trom the two Eves during many interviews and from her husband and 
^rents, w e in time obtained a great deal of information about the patient 
o cone u ed we had a reasonably complete and accurate history of 
er career since early childhood, we were astonished by the report of 
s arit re ative who insisted that a few years before she met her present 
husband a previous marriage had occurred 

Eve \Vh,te denied thi! report and has never jet shovn any knouledgc 
> o our surprise Eve Black also maintained that we had been mis 
informed, insisting that Eve White had married only once, that she henelf 
had never and would never consider marrying any man 

fimll), under the persistent pressure of evidence, Eve Black gave up 
cr position, admitted that the relative’s report was correct, that she herself 
an on y sie lad been the bride This event she told us occurred several 
>cars before Mrs White’s mamage While the other Eve was employed 
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tion were obtained from the lady present Then the other was called by 
name and invited or encouraged to emerge With repetition, an wi 
deepening emotional relations between patient and physician, t is proce 
became after a while very easily accomplished In the very eary s g 
of treatment an effort was made, perhaps a too naive effort, to promote 
some sort of blending, or at least a liaison, by calling out ot 
at once To th.s atfempt Eve mite reacted with violent headache 
emotional distress so severe that it was not const ere wise 
When the experiment was reversed, with ssful 

Black manifest, much less agitation was obse Unatmn she said 

trial, however, she bluntly refused to go further In “^”7 ^ 
only that It gkve her "sueh a funny, queer, mtxed up feeling that 

gonna put up With It no more ” Fvp White’s 

SomLme’^after the return of headaches and^ldac^^^^ 
maladjustment still growing worse genera ly, ty painful injury 

being discussed with her The meidont focused ah™‘ a 
she had sustained when scalded by water rom a v dropped back 

her eyes shut sleepily Her '-"‘l-ten^lrence perhaps Jo minutes 
on the chair After remaining m this sleep ipo^nfr at the furniture 

her eyes opened Blankly she stared about t ' ’ ,i,eir apparently 

and the pictures as if trying to onent rapist, and stopped 

bewildered survey, her eyes finally met t os immeasurable poise, she 

Slowly, with an unknown husky vo.ee and with immeasura 

spoke ‘ Who are you’ ’ «„n^rent that this was neither 

From the first moment it was vividly PP thousands 

Eve White nor Eve Black She did not need convincing 

of points distinguishing the two Eves g^, this new woman ivith 

as we acquire additional experience wit ea . another entity Only 
^inie and study has sho%vn herself ever compromise between 

•n a superficial way could she be desen as f„uits and inadequacies 

the two She apparently lacks Eve Blac s o more boldly capable, 

She also impresses us as far more mature, m ^ capacity 

more interesting than Eve White the sweet and retinng 

for accomplishment and fulfillment far beyo^J newcomer, appears color 
Eve White, ^vho, beside this genuinely and powerful resources 

and limited In her are indications of i jane, for 

"ever shown by the other This third perso the 

"o particular reason she can give In her of he 

potential or the promise of something f and weakness 

than might be expected from the two 

eliminated and all assets combined a group of three patic 

Some v\eeks after Jane emerged 
electroencephalographic studies were con 
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Meanwhile Eve Black, though less actively resisted in emerging, had 
in general been causing less trouble Being bored with all regular work, 
she seldom “came out” to make careless and costly errors, or indulge 
m complicating pranks while the breadwinner was on her job Though 
in leisure hours she often got in bad company, picked up dates, and indulged 
m cheap and idle flirtations, her demure and conventional counterpart, 
lacking knowledge of these deeds, was spared the considerable humiliation 
and distress some of this conduct would otherwise have caused her 
At this point the situation changed for the worse Eve White’s headaches 
returned They grew worse and more frequent With them also returned 
the ‘ blackouts ’ Since the earlier headaches had been related to, perhaps 
caused by, the other Eve’s efforts to gam control, and the “blackouts ’ 
had often represented this alternate’s periods of activity, she was suspected 
and questioned She denied any part or influence m the new development. 
She did not experience the headaches, but, suprisingly, seemed now to 
participate in the blackouts, and could give no account of what occurred 
during them Apparently curious about these experiences, she said, “I don’t 
know where we go, but go we do ” 

Two or three times the patient was found lying unconscious on the 
floor by her roommate This so far as we could learn, had not occurred 
during the previous episodes reported by Eve White as “blackouts ” It 
became difficult for her to work effectively Her hard won gains m serenity 
and confidence disappeared During interviews she became less accessible, 
while showing indications of increasing stress The therapist began to fear 
that a psychosis was impending Though this fear was not, of course, 
expressed to Eve White, it was mentioned to her reckless and invulnerable 
counterpart The fact was emphasized that, should it be necessary to send 
Eve White to an institution, the other, too would suffer the same restrictions 
and confinement Perhaps, the therapist hoped, this fact would curtail her 
in any unadmitted mischief she might be working 

Since It has for long been presumed that so called dual personalities 
arise from a dissociation of an originally integrated entity of functioning 
and experience, efforts were naturally exerted from the first to promote 
reintegration Attempts were made with each Eve to ivork back step by 
step into early childhood With Mrs White hypnosis was sometimes used 
to forgotten events or aspects or fragments of experience It was 

hoped that some Imk or bridge might be found on which additional contact 
and coalition could grow or be built Under hypnosis she occasionally 
re ejyenenced considerable emotion m recalling events of her childhood 
We ha\e never been able to hypnotize Eve Black 

It soon became possible for the therapist to evoke either personality 
at will During the first few weeks a transition from Eve White to Eve 
Black was more easily achieved by hypnosis Shortly afterwards it became 
possible to simplify the procedure Permission and the promise of coopera* 
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For sc\eral months noM there have been three patients to interview an 
Morh with Jane has awareness of what both Eves do and think ut inci^ 
plete access to their stores of Knowledge and their memories 
emergence upon the scene Through her reports the therapist can et 
\shen E\e Black has been lying Jane feels herself personal y 
Eve White’s responsibilities and attachments, and m no way 1 
luth her in the role of wife and mother Apparently she - “pabfe 
compassion, and, we feel likely, of devotion an \ai ove 
operLd svtth sincenty. and M.th judgment and “"g- ^ 
of the others Though it took her a ^ ^ j^^ts at work 

to her, she has already taken Her feelings towards Eves 

and at home in efforts to rehese and help mmnassionate woman 

little girl appear to he those of a wise an rm ^ emotional 

towards the child of a family not her own, 

-ri. ,,.u, .. ,.i. . 

complicated by the deep conviction that y During 

as to come between the d.stre^ed might say, become 

Ihe tew months of her separate existence J ,, 5f,e began without 

.tronger and more active Despite her fine ff an adult 

experience, or at least without full acews o grnerges only through 

As time passes Jane stays ‘ out more an more . ^ 51 ack or to 
Eve White, never yet having found a "fV think, find it 

communicate through her Almost any o se solve the deepest 

obvious that Jane, and she only of * ® White to us for treatment 
problems that brought the patient we ^ inte<^rated human functioning 
Could Jane remain in full possession o a = believe, regain full 
've call personality our patient would pro r>^ jj^tinctly superior level, 
health, eventually adjust satisfactorily, per 

and find her way to a happy hfe . White s wife would 

Should this occur it seems very un i e y more likely that ve 

ever return to him On the ' „be has knowm as symptom? 

'Vhue, even if she becomes free of all that marnage Should 

could or would ever take up her role again happiness for her or e 

she try to do so it is difficult to " J conflict is apparent, also 

husband The probability of deep and P 

the real danger of psychosis matter it would be easy to . 

Were we imperLal arbiters m such “ ^ to this 

='"d to say, that the only " ly A steadily P--'™'!'"® 

problem ,s for Jane to survive, and J“" ^ The surface is 

®Mk would indeed be a travesty of w ^ perhaps too s II 

Pcalmg, but this insouciant and likableh>^^^^^^,.^„rrydisastcr “ ^ 

to become really vicious, would, if unres 
*n each hand 
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Report of Occtrocnccphalogram 


Th« tracing consists of 33 minutes of continiioiis recording including 
uninterrupted intervils of 5 minutes or more of eicli pcrsonnlity as sxcll 
ns scsenl transpositions The record sns made suth i Grass Model HI 
LEG machine (C channels) under conditions standard for this laboratory 
Each personalit) shows intervals of alpha rhythm interspersed with periods 
of diffuse low voltage fast activitj Intervals of LV^E arc prcsiimalily 
associated with periods of menial tenseness which the patient admitted 
experiencing Although it is possible that these periods occurred at random 
tenseness is most pronounced in Eve Black, next in Eve White and least 
of all m Jane Several EEGs would he needed to show this to be a 
constant relationship 

^Vhcn alpha rh>thm occurs (relaxation), it is steadily maintained at 
lOV to c>cles per see h> Eve While and by Jane Eve Blacks alpha 
IS increased m rate of 12 or 13 c)clcs per sec — generally at 12'^ This 
increase is significant and falls at the upper border of normal limits approach 
mg an Fl category It is interesting to note that Fl records are fairly 
common in psychopathic personality although no consistent correlation has 
yet been demonstrated In addition to the increased rate there is evidence 
of restlessness and generalized muscle tension during Eve Blacks tracings 
which are not observed in the other two personalities 
Transposition is effected within a few seconds It is usually accompanied 
by artifact from eye movements and slight body movements Alpha rhythm 
A*t blocked for several seconds during and following transposition 

Alpha Wocking was most pronounced in passing from Eve ^Vhlte to Eve 
wu T occur at all m transposition from Eve Black to Eve 

p ** might possibly suggest that transposition from Eve Black to 

t-ve White is easier to effect However, only two such transpositions are 
recorded 

No spikes abnormal slow waves or amplitude asymmetries are recognized 


Summary 


,„i, personalities show alternate periods of alpha rhythm and low 

nnrl^^ prt^mably due to alternate periods of mental relaxation 

BlarV wu*^*^^** greatest amoint of tenseness is shown by Eve 

r.tP .f 10 V ' Eve Black shows a basic alpha 

j compared with 11 cycles per sec for Eve 

nnrm!>i^” J^Hc This placcs Eve Blacks tracing on the border line between 
not rr> I 'f ^ ^ ^ Slightly fast records are sometimes (but 

not consistently) associated with psychopathic personality Eve Blacks record 
also shows evidence of restlessness and muscle tension Eve Black s EEG 
^ ^ distinguished from the other two and could be classified as 
from Inn ^ uorrnal Eve Whites EEG probably cannot be distiguished 
irom Jane s— both are clearly normal 


J Manter M D 
EEG Laboratory 
Medical College of Ga 
Jan 5th 1953 
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may appear as factitious abstractions In the flesh, though it is the flesh 
of a single body, one finds it more difficult so to dismiss them Final decisions, 
or choices m the course of involuntary developments must we have decided, 
be offered freely to something within our patient, perhaps to 
yond any levels of contact we have reached with Eve Black, with Eve 1 e, 

"'jl'e, wro appears to have some not quite 

purblind grasp of this whole matter, not available to ei her o 

shares our sharp reluctance about parucipatmg in any ac a 

tribute to Eve White's extinction Unhke Eye B ack, ^ 

and compassionate realization of Eve White s re ation „alitv has 

possibility! the danger, of a permanent ™tet:r"Lm! 

occurred to Eve White Through this we have found 

of her feelmgs as a mother Too restraint “td'”" y d^ ,^„,easura 

about such a matter, after hypnosis she offered m q daughter 

Me conviction to accept this ‘ ‘^^“ded m filling adequately 

Jane’s presence in the role she had no 

for her child i.fe if he is to 

It has been said that a man must h y , enunciation, 

truly find it Is It possible that this mother V' ,inng she 

somehow survive and find a way back o ^ That we do not know 
»> for her child’s sake, ready to leave patient have brought us 

Long and intimate personal relations wi F processes 

to wonder if m her we have blindly imagmable 

invisible to us, still uncomprehended and not q instinctively active 

Recently Eve White, anything but a p momentous Of 

person, Yvas challenged suddenly by an e > 
this Jane, deeply moved, wrote to the therapis 

Today she did something that o'uld ttirhec ' j“J 

I had L. been able .0 do b^e__I muchj^mus. 

hut 1 can t reach her one mu ^ jjhe is i 

know, and so very much I *””** ., In her, too, the q V 

of, this above all to thine own , *0 

nercy IS not strained I want her to i ^ Everybody thoug 

She saved the hfe of a htUe W ^ car to pick h.r^ «P 

be her child because she r putting him down again, 

and take him to safety But instea Cameherbaby-audshccominue 

his baby arms went around her arms . months of 

to walk dowTi the street carrying him i yth,ng m my four 

I have never been thus pr«ent her ^'s mother 

life There seemed only one so and hod t e ,,lien she 

kidnapping That svas for “ a policeman ha'" ®shc had her 
In the end I had to give him to ^ „ ““y 
had come back out she was s and^ I m P j 

baby again for a short while believe shes ju 6 

I still can’t feel Eve Black I 
inexpressibly humble 
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The sense of duty, the willingness for self sacrifice, so strong and so 
beautiful m Eve White, miglit bring her bad repeatedly into this marital 
situation which she lacks the emotional vigor to deal ^vlth, and in which 
It IS not likely she could survive Jane, whose integrity, whose potential 
goodness, seems not less than that of Eve White, has rich promise of 
the pow er to survive even to triumph against odds 

It IS perhaps unnecessary to point out that we have not judged ourselves 
as wise enough to make active decisions or exert personal influence m 
shaping what impends It is plain that, even if we had this wisdom, the 
responsibility is not ours Would any physician order euthanasia for the 
heedlessly merry and amoral but nevertheless unique Eve Black^ If so, 
it IS our belief, it could not be a physician who has directly known and 
talked for hours with her, not one who has felt the inimitable identity 
of her capricious being 

A survivmg Jane would provide for Eve White’s half lost little girl a 
maternal figure of superb resources^ Perhaps in time she could give the 
child a love as real and deep as that of the mother herself Perhaps 
But would those feelings be the actual and unique feelings that have sus 
tamed the frail and tormented Eve White in her long, pathetic, and steadfast 
struggle to offer the child a chance for happiness’ It may be said that 
this IS foolish and tedious quibbling that Jane after all, ts the girl s real 
mother Was she not born of her body’ All awareness of her as a daughter 
ever experienced by Eve White is recorded in the electrochemical patterns 
of Jane s brain True indeed But ts she her mother’ Those who have 
known Eve White personally will find il hard to accept simple affirmation 
as the whole truth What this whole truth is can be better sensed in 
direct feeling than conveyed by explanation 
At a distance bridged only by printed or spoken words these ‘ beings ’ 

question of the psychotherapists responsibility has been raised Morton 
Prince has been accused by some particularly by McDougall of taking too 
® squeezing out Sally Our experience made us feel very keenly 

the wish not to exert pressures arbitrarily and perhaps play a part m the 
extinction of qualities possibly of real value if they were integrated into more 
responsible patterns of behavior We bel eve there is some choice open to the 
psychiatrist as to which personality he will try to reinforce but that he must 
be tentative and work along with developments within the patient (or patients’) 
rather than make full and final judgments 

We feel that therapy has played a part m the emergence of Jane but we do 
meiely our creaUon Our influence seems to have been more 
aiaiytic than causal Psychotherapy has not been directed according to an 
tb * *^^17 11 we have persistently investigated early experiences 

^rougti all three manifestations of our patient and have encouraged emotional 
ac ion to them we have sought to avoid insistence on any of the popular 
theoretical forms of interpretation 

I influence to be out more and more She has estab 

lished contact with some events in the early life of Eve White and seems more 
roo e m a past We cannot pred ct with any great confidence the outcome 
♦u hopeful that some reasonably good adjustment will work out 

through the capacities contributed by Jane 
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Stance it is difficult for us to assume that the process was merely additive 
If all her elements derne from the other tuo. this union, like that of 
hydrogen and oxygen to make water, seems to have resulted in a product 
genuinely different from both the ingredients from which it was formed 
Have we in our many hours of enthusiastic work with this patient gra 
ally lost ourselves, and our judgment, m an overdramaUzation of the subject 
Are we reporting what is objective, or chiefly the verbal forms o our 
surmises and speculations’ It is not for us to give the fina answer o 
these questions We arc aware tint the only terms available to indicate 
uhat we think is valid carry also many connotations that we o no assum 
or believe to be supported by fact (27) . , , 

Obviously the differing manifestations we have o serve m 
physical organism do not, in all senses of the rancp or oer 

separate people Our words refemng to the possible isappea 
manent extinction of one of the personality S 

regard this as an equivalent, or at least an ' * beating 

A« ue gu.lty cf a xn.sleadms exaggerafon' No « ouW 

should this occur No ejes uould X wteria by which death 

rarruption Such an extinction would not fulfill „.Iacenient by an 

« defined Yet, tf we may ash, would husbLd’ 

'dentical twin invalidate for a bereaved widow the c j j 

This analogy ts not precise In seme nevertheless, 

^ot give us an answer to the question we rai 

accurately reflect some of our perplexity confronted us in 

Por these and for many other questions ourselves what 

this study we have no full or certain answe j gych a term 

"e mean by referring to that which we ave fundamental ques- 

as multiple personality'^ Immediately we ace t^ord personality^ 

Wha/is the real referent of l\=f=rents. perhaps 

tn ordinary use we all encounter dozens phisive areas extending 

hundreds of overlapping concepts, all with pj,s (28) 

^definitely, vaguely fading out into limitless imp ^ jnan since 

Any day we may hear that John Doe has Harvard 

quit liquor three years ago Perhaps we who used 

actually made a different person of that ^ depredations Many 

*“ aggravate all the neighbors wnth his conoerted or born ogam 

cci'gious people describe the experience o 

« terms that to the skeptical often seem chi^y marriage 

With considerable truth, perhaps, it may , moman So, too, w en 
•'fety Blank changed, that she has become jello V 

» man's old friends say that since the '««• ate, may indicate some 

Jbey used to know, the statement, howeve drinking the other nigh 

‘brng real We hear that an acquaintance after Ins fa* 

noi himself Another man, we are o , 
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Discussion 

What IS the meaning of the events we have observed and reported^ 
Some, no doubt, will conclude that we have been thoroughly hoodwinked 
by a skillful actress It seems possible tliat such an actress after assiduous 
study and long training might indeed master three such roles and play 
them in a way that wTiuld defy detection The roles might be so played 
for an hour, perhaps for a few hours We do not think it likely that any 
person consciously dissimulating could over months a\oid even one telltale 
error or imperfection Though this does not seem likely to us, we do 
not assume it to be impossible Let us remember, too, that in plays the 
actors are given their lines, and their roles arc limited to representations 
of various characters only in circumscribed and familiar episodes of the 
portrayed person s life The actor also has costume and make-up to help 
him maintain the illusion 

Have we, others may ask, been taken in by what is no more than 
superficial hysterical tomfoolery^ We would not argue that the psychopa- 
thology presented here has nothing in common with ordinary hysterical con- 
versions and dissociations We do believe that here there is also something 
more, and something different If one is to regard these three manifestations 
of personality as products of disintegration, could such a presumed dis- 
integration be schizophrenic, or perhaps incompletely schizoid^ If the process 
is akm to the processes of schizophrenia, it must still be noted that none 
of the three products, not one of the three personalities, shows anything 
suggesting the presence of that disorder Are we justified in postulating 
a once unified whole from which our three performers were split off^ 
Or is it possible that the functional elements composing each, as we en- 
counter them at present, have never in the past been really or completely 
unified^ 

The developmental integration of what we call personality appears to 
e a complex process of growth or evolution, a not too well comprehended 
un o mg of germinal potentialities Let us compare such a process with 
the zy^te’s course from micnncopic unicellular entity to adult human 
emg eviewing the biologic course of identical twins we come at length 
to cellular unity in the single zygote Perhaps we must assume m the 
mu tiple personalities at least a primordial functional unity If so, IS it 
possible that some division might have begun far back m the stage of mere 
potentialities, at preconscious levels of growth not accessible to us except 
n surmise or theory^ If so, what chance is there that an adequate Integra 
tion may occur^ 

One might from our verbal account easily see, or read into, the character 
Jane some fusion of, or even a mere compromise between, the diverse 
ten encies of the two Eves If she has, indeed, been formed of their sub- 
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evidence to show both were done b> the same human hand After a detailed 
imestigation this conclusion was cvprcsscd b> our consultant 

As a conclmion of .1.= opm,o„s densed from 
handwntinijs of this miihiple personalit> patient i i i -j chance 

haadaxmn^ docs aot undergo complete sttbordmatton to “f ™ 
of pcrmnal.t), esen tltot.tth carl, group cvhtbtu ^ a 

btlL It road, I) appears .be banduTt.tng of 
d, Heron, person k, eh apparent or dtscerntble 

tratned obseraer .0 bebeac that the handuatung o each pe™na 
complctcl) foreign to the other ffmtever been 

handimting materials established be)ond ,„d,cate 

imttcn h> one and the same indixidm -veruted uithm a person 

a walful and conscious intent to dwipnse s\ri i g 

ably or beti, ecn , he first andjeondpejsoM^ Peeps 

^'"''^?''"rMa'?hTGln«Ts°"cnm.nal In 
^-c^tiga^r^ 

Though unable at present .0 add an,ll..ng f 
•hat Mere offered in the past b> those « 0 a experience 

patients, we find ourscKcs singularl) stimu answers 

"1th this case If we fia\c not so far de\ise ^ number of questions 
"e have at least been prompted to outwardly familiar, we 

^ few of these, even uhen put in aerbal Jorm 
fil'd to our surprise have somehow become 

stimulating , indirect way with Morton 

Though long acquainted m a 8'"'.? " framed for months after 

Pnaces celebrated studies, asc both j, aPersonaUty 

wginnmgMork iiith our case from ly (24) We hoped 

(23) and Clraicuf nnd Expcnmental Studies m of another 

"1 this nay, to avoid projecting the conclusio 

■Mo uhat ue encountered compared our experience 

After having noted nhat is recoided here approximately 

'*■* what Prince observed and discussed p^ch.atry today 

“ty years ago The popular terminology a 

J'ffer considerably from the explanations an >P Beauchamp and of 

y the physician who wrote so impressive 

matters . „trv and psychology ha\e a 

hfost of US believe, no doubt, ' tury In many respects is 

^nced marvelously since the turn o e ^jp i,„h,ts 

IS unchallengeable In many respects 5 developed some 

In this half century of progress have unw.tnngl) enshnn^ 

a-nhng that maV confuse us’ Have « ^ „„re than they 

“ 'nered dogma many concepts that obreure 
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lost all that money Every now and then it is said that a certain woman’s 
absorption m her home and children has resulted m her losing her entire 
personality Though such sayings are never taken literally, there is often 
good reason for them to be taken seriously 

Are they not exaggerations or distortions used to indicate \ery imperfectly 
what IS by no means totally untrue but what cannot be put precisely, 
or fully, into words^ The real meaning of such familiar statements, however 
significant, helps us only a little in explaining what we think we have 
encountered in the case reported Some relation seems likely, as one might 
say there is some relation between ordinary vocal memory or fantasy and 
true auditory hallucinations 

Though often distinguished from each of the other terms, “personality” 
IS sometimes used more or less as a synonym or approximation for “mind,” 
“character,” “disposition,” “soul,” “spirit,” “self,” “ego,” “integrate of human 
functioning,” “identity,” etc In common speech it may be said that John 
has a good mind but no personality, or that Jim has a wonderful personality 
but no character, etc Often this protean word narrows (or broadens) 
in use to indicate chiefly the attractiveness, or unattractiveness, of some 
woman or man In psychiatry its most specific function today is perhaps 
that of implying a unified total, of indicating more than “intelligence,” 
or “character,” more than any of the scveml terms referring with various 
degrees of exactness to various qualities, activities, responses, capacities, 
or aspects of the human being In the dictionaries, among other definitions, 
one finds individuality,” “quality or state of being a person,” “personal 
existence or identity ” 

There is, apparently, no distinct or whole or commonly understood re- 
ferent for our word “personality” It is useful to us m psychiatry despite 
Its elasticity, often because of its elasticity If they are to be helpful all 
such elastic terms must be used tentatively Otherwise they may lead us 
at once into violent and confused disagreement about what are likely to 
be imaginary questions, mere conflicts of arbitrary definition (14) Bearing 
this in mind we feel it proper to speak of Eve Black, Eve White, and 
of Jane as three “personalities” Perhaps there is a better term available 
to indicate the manifestations of this patient If so we are indeed prepared 
to welcome it, with enthusiasm and with relief 

Our study has raised many questions Even for us it has settled few 
if any The relatively slight or inconclusive differences between the per- 
sonalities of our patient noted electroencephalographically, and in psycho- 
metne and projective tests, are not particularly impressive beside the pro- 
found and consistent differences felt subjectively in personal and clinical 
relations A well-qualified expert examined for us the handwriting per- 
formed by each Eve Though considerably impressed by consistent and 
significant differences between the two productions, it is his opinion that 
those with adequate professional training could regularly establish sufficient 
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reveaP Long sanctified verbal constructs, flabby theoretical abstractions 
are manipulated with a bold flourish in many of our treatises and mono- 
graphs, presumably in the name of science In tedious polysyllabic jargon 
we read today of electrochemical libidos undergoing gelatinization (15), 
of parental imagos carmibahstically devoured per os and sadistically expelled 
per annum (7) Such terms as “proved,” “so-and-so has established,” 
“clearly demonstrated,” etc have become m our time more popular as 
synonyms for fantasy and speculation than Morton Pnnee found them 
(3, 7,15,21) 

How much can we congratulate ourselves on having advanced in the last 
fifty years if many of our leading authorities still find themselves bound 
to write in ponderous volumes of “actual neuroses” and solemnly contrast 
these revered artifacts with “psychoneuroscs” (7) Is it progress if we estab 
lish the universality of castration fear, and its supreme significance, be rede- 
fining “castration” to mean all parental and social forces that tend to restrict 
or direct genital activity (5) ^ By this method any point of doctrine regarded 
as too holy for questioning could indeed be proved valid But, who will 
say that thereby we have revealed anything not already well known to 
a twelve year old moron^ So, too, we can immediately demonstrate that 
all women are to a remarkable extent homosexual if we piously agree 
that no impulse to activity, no courageous response, can be classified as 
other than purely masculine (10, 18) In recent issues of a reputable medical 
journal we read how an adult’s dream “proves” intrauterine emotional 
trauma, and demonstrates profound persona! relations between embryo and 
placenta The investigators warn the reader that “resistance” may cripple 
his ability to evaluate the plain evidence presented, may disqualify him 
from scientifically appraising these discoveries (8, 21, 22) Is it not our 
responsibility as psychiatrists to examine frankly such developments as these 
and to ask ourselves what sort of progress we are making^ 

Who can doubt that since the case of Miss Beauchamp was so carefully 
studied reliable knowledge m the field of psychiatry has accumulated Psycho 
logic theory, ‘ dynamic” interpretation of personality disorder, has moved to 
points far more ambitious than those reached by Morton Prince One need 
not deny that much of this progress has been helpful, a genuine advance, 
to wonder if the movement has not also sometimes veered considerably 
from the direction of what is true or even plausible, and even occasional!) 
spent much of itself in enthusiastic but circular expeditions about areas 
scarcely distinguishable from dianetics and other swamplands of veritable 
nonsense (12) 

Be this as it may We suggest that further direct study of multiple 
personality and careful reappraisal of Morton Prince’s generally neglected 
formulations may yet yield to workers in our field some promising clue 
still over-looked, a clue perhaps to possible discoveries that may eventually 
yield insight we need but lack today 
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interwoven \vith interpretations of mental illness, demonology, and the hhe 
(Oesterreich 1930) More recently, an interpretation has been offered which 
stresses the mental illness of inividuals who become possessed, and e 
therapeutic value of the possession expenence (Conner 1956) 

In vle^v of the lack of systematic study, a detailed descnption o 
possession behavior will first be offered The reference group t roug ou 
will be the Shango worshippers in Tnnidad ^ Following t ® ^ 

tempt a tentative analysis of possession behavior from a psyc o ogica inew 
point, pnmanly guided by learning theory Here ^ ^ to be 

of the major poL.ve and negative reinforcements which appear to be 
the consequences of particular behavior patterns dunng possession 


Description of Possession 


illustration 

I'he following descnption of one example of ^ behavior 

illustrate some of the physical manifestations ® possession 

A fairly typical case m Trinidad’s Shango group is reference pomt, 

*^OgunSt MichaeP With this 

"■e shall then indicate the range and vanabihty o middle forties 

Tanti IS a short, powerfully built, heavy set wo jj,jiky and generally 
skin color is medium browm, her ham is s nonpossessed 

fO'ered by a head tie Nothing m her Radian woman of her 

^‘^te particularly distinguishes her from other intelligent, 

and class She appears to be a pleasant mann , 

^nd highly active person ^ 

-P»r sa.„ple con,., ted of one ou.jor 

eluded 24 leaden each with hi> „„ns of observation of 

their followings vvere intensively stuO-d nr _ 

felt, intemews, and *' ’V ® d from incorporated 

We Shango group rs histon^V y tehet j „th Cathol.e 

among the Yoraba of Nigeria The Ne* “’'5 „„e a fear and 

Roman Catholicism and Voruha g __ by each leader ceremony 

A major ceremony or ' fea®* ^.rjoantt go r ''^^rtnsccuUve night* 

*mce there are many 'f 'b%»n. »! 

throughout the island Dunng a fearf j^d people present 

ollovred by another ceremony one w as two h*^” , bo become 

*jnEing and drumming There may be ^ ^nt, I"d.nduaM 

a ceremonv, hut few are «ho have the fin^ Leader* 

possessed frequently by important gods to ^°‘^^b„ 5 b doctoring 

usually receive a call through a drea^ involved h 

only give the •feast,” but "W «' * and thr ha.v not 

'0. duponsing herbal mtdictncs, , , one rraion ^uung pooP'' 

'“n of a low dominant followorv »'■“ gj^ncal mmn, thn nrnumi 

’»oomo kadtr,, generally thmush ladr of 
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The Problem 

Spint possession is known to occur m many areas of the svorld Chief 
among these is Africa, particularly the West Coast, where “possession by 
the God (is) the supreme religious experience” (Herskovits 1941 215) 
The Negroes in the New World have to a great extent retained their 
African forms of worship in the West Indies and parts of South America 
In these areas are found large syncretic groups, such as Vodun in Haiti 
(Simpson 1940, 1945), Shango m Trinidad (Herskovits 1947 Appendix 
I), the Macumba in Rio, the Candomble of Bahia (Ramos 1939, Pierson 
1942), and others Spirit possession plays a major role m all of them 
A less exotic form of possession, but still potentially part of the same 
phenomenon, occurs in the Negro (and white) Pentecostal and Revivalistic 
churches m many parts of the United States (Fauset 1944, Myrdal 
1944, Holt 1940), shamanism and related rituals among many Indian 
groups may also be considered as a form of spirit possession Despite the 
apparently wide distribution of this behavior, little other than fairly limited 
physical descriptions of possession have thus far been offered by social 
scientists Historically, this behavior, at least in Western culture, has been 

American Anthropologist, 1958, 60, 249-260 

‘ The research upon which this paper is based was conducted by the authors m 
Trinidad during the months of June to September 1956 Thanks are due to 
the Wenner Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, whose aid in the 
form of a predoctoral fellowship to the junior author made this research 
possible The authors wish to express their gratitude to the Department w 
Sociology and Anthropology, Ohio State University, for their cooperation and 
help Special thanks are due to John W Bennett and Erika E Bourguignon 
whose comments and criticisms have been of great value 
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IS extended there is a momentary rest on the toes or ball of 
a swaying of the leg, and finally a heavy step as the weight is placed 
on the heel Throughout, the fixed stare is retained 

Range of Behavior under Possession- The “Work of the Powers 

The specific behavior in which a pardcuto English and 

a wide range The power may talk in a "“"f good, 

nonsense syllables — for example, “bon soir ton 

people me say Hilda big Shango ivoman oo ossessed person, 

clean bon, bon ” The power, in e present, 

may alternately stalk about and dance to the divining, 

or “iTOrk” with implements, eg, brandish a swor o activities vary 

j , s j ^v^rrihp rnedicines ^ “• 

deliver messages, give advice, and presc circumstances 

^vith the power, the individual under possession, ^ private meeting m 
dunng which possession (eg, a forma powers may 

the chapelle, within one’s home) At a j ^j^d “making them’ 

manifest violently, hurling their horses to ® and force Others 

roll or \snthe in the dust or dance erecting individuals m a 

®ay manifest very gently and behave ’ Questioning about health 

friendly way by name, extending sugg^ entire audience and engage 
Some require the undivided attention o ^ ^ne Othen are content 
“r activities requiting the participation ® ® simultaneously with the 
^ do their work unobtrusively m some . power is char- 

more dominant activities of other powers , j. jjjese are sufficient y 
acterized by more or less unique patterns ^ or enactment by a 

hroad in range to permit virtually any m ip although there is 

horse withm a particular power when manifested 

^ good deal of similarity in the behavior variety m interpretation 

hy different individuals, there is also a g j.fferent times 
different horses, or even by any one horse at 

of Occurrence „„„ 

Withm one Shango ceremony m necer occur dnnng 

IJ^essions may occur m the same mgbt ^ L L^cssed 

^eWetnne of an mdtvrdua. tndnrdua. may 

five or more times in one mg fr-rent powers at * c^pen- 

~y by the same ^^11 

different manifestations of Although stones vvcrc _ 

possession ranges from 16 to 65 Mos ^nence 

m possesston, no esamples ^ f .nd.vnlnals who expen 

"“lants are between 25 and 45, the majont) 
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When the “spirit begins to manifest on” or “catch” Tanti, a dramatic 
physical transformation takes place If in a standing position, she staggers 
appears to lose her balance, begins to sway (bending her body fon\ard 
and backward rh)thmically), and may fall either to the ground or into 
the arms of bystanders Her entire bod) begins to vibrate, while her arms 
are either rigid at her sides or stretched out above her Her feet are 
planted widely apart and she may lurch back and forth from toe to heel 
The vibrations increase in intensity, and somewhat resemble the convulsions 
of a seizure state At the same time, she emits deep grunts and groans 
Her jaw begins to protrude, her lips pout and turn down sharply at the 
comers, her eyes dilate and stare fixedly ahead An expression of masculinity 
and fierceness envelops her face She rises from the ground or breaks 
away from her supporters She dresses herself, or is dressed by others 
m the costume and implements appropnate to the power possessing her 
(In this case, as Ogun St Michael, she dons a red head tie and waist band, 
and selects a cutlass or sword and bottles of olive oil as her implements ) 
In the standing position her stomach and pelvis are thrust forward, her 
head and shoulders are thrown back, legs wide apart, hands on hips The 
entire posture is quite rigid At this point the spectators recognize that 
full possession by the particular power has occurred From then on the 
individual who is possessed, the ‘horse,’ becomes identified with the power, 
and IS referred to and treated as such 

The particular gait and/or dance, as well as other elements of behavior 
which follow are to some degree prescribed for the particular power who 
IS manifesting, and vary considerably both for the different powers and 
within the varying interpretations given by different individuals to the 
same powers In Tanti s behavior as Ogun, the gait is slow, as each leg 


are well wishen — those who attend merely to watch eat and pleasure their 
eyes 

Unusual terms are defined below in the sequence in which they occur in the 
text A more detailed studv of the Shango group may be found m Mischel 1957 
power — refers to the god who possesses the individual and also to the jndivid 
ual once he is possessed by a god 

chapelle — a small church in which the sacred implements and chromolitho- 
graphs of the saints are housed 

Onsha — the Yoruban term for god In Trinidad Onsha worker refers to 
an active Shango participant ic one who becomes frequenUy 
possessed and Onsha leader to one who gives feasts regularly The 
terms Onsha and Shango (the Yoruban god of thunder an 
lightmng) are often used interchangeably as names for the group 
horse — the individual who receives a power a person who becomes possesse 
is referred to as a horse of that particular power e g a St Michae 
Horse 

obi — a multifaceted seed used for purposes of divination , 

tomb — a raised cement or earthen slab used as memonal stones dedicate 
to different gods Usually located m the courtyard 
palau — a thatched rectangular structure in which the ceremony takes place 
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IS extended there is a momentary rest on the toes or ball of ^ 

a s^vay.ng of the leg, and finally a heavy step as the vte.ght is placed 
Da the heel Throughout, the fixed stare is retained 

Range of Behavior under Possession The “Work" of the Powers 

The specific behavior in which a particular English and 

a wide range The power may talk m a mixture of Patois 
nonsense syllables— for example, bon soir tout mon must live 

people me say Hilda big Shango possessed person, 

clean bon, bon ” The power, , ,.hpn they are present, 

may alternately stalk about and dance to t e m divimng, 

or imrk” with implements, « S ■ '’randish a sis ord orjour o 

deh\er messages, give advice, and prescri m circumstances 

" 1 th the power, the individual under possession, ^ private meetmg m 
during which possession (eg, a forma powers may 

the ckapelU. within one's home) A. a .making them” 

manifest violently, hurling their horses to ^ and force Others 

roll or wnthe m the dust or dance cn-eetmg individuals in a 

may manifest very gently "‘^/’questioning about health 

fnendly way by name, extending sugg g^tire audience and engage 
Some require the undivided attention o -Q^e Others are content 

tn activities requiring the participation ® simultaneous!) with the 

to do their work unobtrusively m some . , gj^ch power is char- 

"’ure dominant activities of other powers are sufficiently 

actenzed by more or less unique patterns ^ or enactment b> a 

^road m range to permit virtually Thus, although there ij 

specific horse within a particular p , power when manifeste 

a good deal of similarity in the of v anety m interpretations 

V different mdividuals, there is also a g different times 
different horses, or even by any one horse at differ 


iflngc of Occurrence 

^Vithm t 
Sessions 


Occurrence 

j A from none to twenty or more 
'Vithm one Shango ceremony m "^""'j^cssion may never occur dunng 
may occur in the same night ceremonies, or it n« 

‘iictime of an individual "*■" T^fmme individual maj be pos^'^ 
'“t five or more times in one ■“SW , p„„crs at dilTcrcnt t. , 

P'ttledl, by the same power, or bv age of tb^ 

' V dihercut manifestations of the » ^ atones were told 

ixissession ranges from >6 » ® /cm seen 
■ * dren m possession, no cNamp of individuals v^ 

‘^Panis arc between 25 and 45. the mijon > 
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possession are women (75 percent). A comparable sex ratio holds for those 
attending ceremonies without undergoing possession. The temporal duration 
of possession may be but a few moments; it is then referred to as “over- 
shadowing,” and shows only some of the characteristics described earlier 
Excluding such “overshadowing,” the duration may vary from ten minutes 
to five or more hours, with an average of somewhat less than one hour. 
Some of tire more active participants may go from possession to possession, 
interspersed only by brief respites, for tlic duration of a four-day ceremony. 
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'shen they perform such functions for the multitudes uho seek their help 
On such occasions the leaders are sometimes said to be ‘ m power, at 
least for brief periods However, the behavior involved in such manifestation 
of |>ower is quite different from that observed in connection with possession 
in response to drumming There is less motor activity and less dramatic 
facial and behavioral change Usually there is some dilation of the eyes 
Changes in speech are less marked, the utterances are mostly in English, 
and primarily coherent Persons who arc “in power” are said to have 
a “special gift,” but all the “old heads” and leaders are credited with 
this gift A much higher value is attributed to this kind of possession 
Leaders arc said to be able to "get power” at any time because of their 
constant close association and communication with the powers They just 
concentrate” or "look for a time at the (statue of the) saint ’ Cult followers 
express different views on the nature of this kind of power Some appear 


to interpret the leader as actually being m power or possessed, others 
appear to feel that the leader is “still himself’ but by virtue of his “gift ’ 
^ ‘always close to the powers,” and thus able to communicate with them 
and interpret their wishes (by means of readings of the obi seeds and 
similar devices) without undergoing possession 
Another important stimulus is a crisis The individual is apt to experience 
possession when confronted by senous mantal or other interpersonal prob 
lems, by difficult decisions, by involvement in court cases or by other 
severely frustratmg or conflict-producing events At such times, particular 
emphasis is placed on the messages and advice delivered by t e power 
through the horse, as reported and reconstructed by the audience to the 

Manifestation 

Finally, a form of possession hnmvn as “were” occurs with some ftequency 
iidividuals in this state are considered “messengers of the powers 
P«tession IS a half-way state between full possession and 
^hd a high degree of consciousness is retained It is marke y iso y = 
Wtemonial regulations by such acts as smoking, sweanng, or mocking sacr 

by spming on the tombs of the powers The behavior becomes 
wtremely childish, the possessed may speak with a marked '“P- 
T’ and use vulgar language and gestures He is trea e 

y onlookers, as one might treat a naughty but loved child P ^ 

^ ^ IS state maintained that he had just landed from ew ° U 

h- plane was parked outside *e gate He cordially mw ed -1 
'"'fable femaL to esamme the ms.de of die plane with h™ 

f « of hysiencal laughter from all present) Were Possession may or mj 

ft follow actual possession Most often, an individual who f f j 

•f-Sly possessed will manifest a iverf, but many cases were also observ 
Pot^ona had not undentone a previous PO“o“mn 
Although die were is termed a messenger, he do'" = 0= "° oTace smee die 
^0 'onn indicates that a power sent die ivere in his place, 
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possession are women (75 percent) A comparable sex ratio holds for those 
attending ceremonies without undergoing possession The temporal duration 
of possession may be but a few moments, it is then referred to as “over- 
shadowing,” and shows only some of the characteristics described earlier 
Excludmg such “overshadowing,” the duration may vary from ten minutes 
to five or more hours, with an average of somewhat less than one hour 
Some of the more active participants may go from possession to possession, 
interspersed only by brief respites, for the duration of a four-day ceremony 


Induction of Possession, Immediate Factors 

Of the numerous factors most immediately and directly involved in the 
induction of possession, the categorization into “falling with or without 
the drums is most commonly made by the participants ‘ Falling with 
(or to) the drums ’ refers to possession in response to, or in the presence 
of, drumming Drumming is an integral part of formal ceremonials In 
combination with the crowd excitement, smgmg, darkness, candles, circular 
rhythmic dancing, and other ceremonial aspects, drumming engenders an 
atmosphere in which possession has become the expected, desired, and 
usual behavior This is by far the most common immediate stimulus for 
possession “Falling to the drums ’ occurs at the regularly scheduled ‘ feasts’ 
or * sacrifices,” and it is here that the less active followers as well as 
the more dominant leaders and ‘old heads” have the opportunity to “manw 
fest the powers ’ 

In addition to individual responses to the drumming, the power may 
be “passed on” from person to person Thus, those already m possession 
may approach bystanders and rub their heads, faces chests and arms, 
pour oil on them, pick them up, and hold them in the air, or the possessed 
person may spin onlookers by the waist Such behavior is the final induce- 
ment to possession 

Possession without the stimulation of drumming and formal ceremony 
IS much more rare and almost completely restricted to the Onsha leaders 
and dominant followers Within this prestigeful group, possession may take 
place at any time and in almost any setting, but the following are examples 
of the more usual settings 

Dreams and vision may serve as the immediate stimulus The individual 
may report such dreams or their interpretation through the power possessing 
him shortly after his dream or vision experience Tlie transition is often 
extremel) short, the one following so quickly from the other that it is ap- 
parentl) an extension or expansion of it 

Leaders occasionally undergo possession to give medication, advice, aid 
in recoNcring lost objects, and other such functions outside the context 
of formal ceremonies Virtuall) all leaders ha\e rcgularlj scheduled times 
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such instances, this is interpreted as the power’s refusal to stay at the 
feast because of actiMties which disturb him, or he is said to be too 
busy” to remain 

^Ve turn now to an examination of some of the reinforcement conse 
qucnces of possession behavior 


Rcinforceincnt Consequences 

In accord with learning theory, it will be assumed that behavior dunng 
spint possession, like any other behavior, is perpetuated 
some ivay reinforcing or reisarding to those who exhibit it ( 1 er an 

Dollard 1950, Rotter 1954) This assumption by no means excludes the 
possibility that the same behavior may also have negative y r«n or g 
consequences, as is dramatically illustrated in the learning o a 
or socially unacceptable patterns Despite their ultimate y nega 
quences for the individual, these patterns still appear to , 

positive remforcement (e g via their temporary al evia ion o 
be maintained tenaciously tTn? sane 

We hypothesize that the practice of spirit possession p ^ 

foned es^resston of behaviors* wh.ch are othersv.se T 

ot unavalble In a learning theory .nterpretat.on the - 
or release of othenv.se unacceptable '’oh-or --t^m^^tuelf^-mfor^ 
rather, the consequences of the behavior for P determinants 

*.ons of praise or reproof-are the 

of whether or not the behavior will be rep possession and indicate 

of the behavioral patterns enacted during spi puences appear to 

-hat their positive" and negative re.nforce^t 

bs The methods used to infer these consequ twenty of the most 

tion and intensive clinical interviews and patterns m terms 

active participants It is hoped that isolation o ^iped through them, 

°f the kinds of reinforcements which ap^ar ° r {,ggn presented 

'vill help to clarify a phenomenon which as 

^rgely in an essentially global and undifferentia e possession is that 

Perhaps the most striking pattern of c avi around him Both 

which the possessed controls the acUjnties o beW%een 

degree and temporal duration of this ^ individuals, pn 

‘"dinduals and situaLns, a relaUvely limited number 

Behavior as used throughout Um as are commonly subsumed 

or overt acts but also such unphcit - r „o«ession 

“nder terms such as Svishcs feeling reinforcements o P 

'Ve shall not be concerned here oarticular behaviors to 

behavior eg wuh the s ays in which p and h.» relationships 

influence the individual s position 
other group members 
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former was “too busy to stay” Most were possessions occur at the end 
of a feast after the drumming and dancing have ceased, and promote 
a gay and light-hearted atmosphere 


Levels of Possession 

The level of possession {the depth, involvement, loss of control and 
consciousness, and intensity of behavior) is by no means constant, either 
among individuals or at different times with the same person At times 
It appears to consist merely of a brief “overshadowing” or momentary 
loss of control, dizziness, and a partial and temporary loss of consciousness 
On other occasions, it involves an almost total and prolonged loss of con- 
sciousness and of many controls over motor behavior However, even m 
the most extreme examples observed, the individual seemed to retain 
suffiaent consciousness and control to permit him to behave without injury 
to self or others, that is, without stumbling over objects or mishandling 
implements Further, the possessed individual appears to recognize those 
about him and may refer to them by name and make reference to known 
past experiences He may also refer to himself by his secular name and 
allude to aspects of his daily life On occasion, things that were expressed 
privately m the normal state are publicly reiterated or rephrased under 
possession It should be emphasized that possession does not appear to 
be an all or-none process, utterly separated from the individual’s usual 
state Rather, an extension and distortion of everyday behavior seems to 
be involved, and possession behavior cannot be rigidly dichotomized from 
the person’s secular roles It would appear more useful to deal with different 
levels of involvement in possession behavior rather than “possession” versus 
"normality” 


Recovery from Possession 


The manner of ending possession varies Most often, a possessed person 
spins rapidly while standing m one place and suddenly falls to the ground 
Onlookers immediately rush to his assistance, help him to a seat, and 
place water to his lips In a few moments he regains command of himself 
and possession is over At times, a very gradual cessation of activity, accom- 
panied by shaking of the head or holding the head m the hands, indicates 
the end of possession Although recovery occurs most often m the palais, 
some individuals, either alone or aided by others, run to the chapelle 
where they he down on the floor and await the “power’s going back 
Occasional!) an individual Iea\cs the palais in order not to hear the drums, 
or he may signal the drums to stop so that the power will lease In 
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punishment from outside, unknown, and dreaded sources over uhich he 
has no control 

Close physical interaction between the possessed and his audience dis- 
tinguishes another pattern The possessed may craul through the spread 
legs of other participants of either sex or squat on the prostrate form 
of another, massaging his chest, breasts, thighs, and shoulders, and bouncing 
up and down on the body Particularly when female horses manifest male 
powers, the implement used (usually an axe, cutlass or sword) is frequently 
flourished near the genitals of other participants, with both a menacing 
and sexual effect The possessed may lift persons and let them ride on 
his back or shoulders, bouncing the nder Or the possessed may kneel 
m front of a standing figure (most often the male leader) and rub his 
face on or around the groin The variations in this pattern are numerous 
Closely intermingled with this appear to be seemingly hostile and aggressive 
activities, as when extremely rough or threatemng behavior is ire 
at the person whom the possessed is straddling and rubbmg or ’ 

fhe possessed may push, crush, or lash persons with whom e as a 
ntore restricted relationship in his normal state -rp 

It IS inferred that the reinforcements derived from sue 
pnmanly the attainment of intimate, though often nrohibited 

relationships which are desired by the horse but w ic a e (.Qntent 
socially to be permitted gratification m the .'n "hale hH^ar^ 

(eg. sexual, hostile) and the objects vary considerably ^ 

«ten,to of bang d«, red by the horse but unatta.nable .n the normt 

A staking pattern which is prohibited in the and, to 

‘he reversal of sex roles Many females manifest 
^ lesser degree, males manifest female t" su— 

“"der possession by a male poiier, is f"* fenimme behavior Indi- 
hehavior, and the male is free to enact typi y accept their 

'^duals who have not learned clear sex ro es, or ' presenbed for 

and whose goals partially involve t ose ra j opportunity 

“embers of the opposite sex, have a ‘pprop-.e only 

0 assume temporarily the behavior usua y resents a passu c role 

m the opposite sex For example, the '' manner, the man ubo 

behave m a dominating, aggressite, “"‘S''' submissn e manner 

“ds the aggressive role difficult can behave in a ^ ^^55, on, found also in 

The childish behavior which occurs m wero 1 ^ period 

has been discussed (Herskovits mi) ecstatic contlmon 

m relaxation in which to bridge the gulf ' oecssanl) contradicton, 

possession and normalcy An altcmativc, an joilmc. 

miorpretstion is that childish, regmssivc Jteha , ri.recll) 

talk -i«'»«irablc to ult' *“ 


r-’-iaiion IS inai cimu.sn, 
and autoeroticism— arc still pleasurable 
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manly cult leaders, exert the greatest and most consistent control In the 
most extreme examples, the possessed is virtually m absolute control of 
those around him His slightest wish is immediately carried out, the on- 
lookers are utterly at his disposal and ready to advance, retreat, sing, 
or keep silent at his command Oil, rum, implements such as axes, swords, 
food, and candles, are quickly brought m response to his signals The 
attitude of the Shango followers when the power is exerting his control 
over them tends to be one of awe and respect, frequently mingled with 
fear The Shango followers flock close to the power, attentive to every 
word, alert to any advice, warning, or recommendation that may issue 
This kind of behavior on the part of the group, with its inferred gratification 
to the horse, is in striking contrast to the secular role of the horse (generally 
of the lowest social status) The domestic who thirty minutes earlier was 
submissive to the whims of her British mistress is, under possession, trans 
formed into a god, the unemployed laborer is master of an audience of 
several hundred people The transition is often an almost direct role re- 
versal — from passive impotence to central importance, dominance, power, 
and recognition which appear to be the major reinforcements obtained 
through this behavior pattern However, these reinforcements are not avail 
able to all, for some who attempt to gam such stature under possession 
are met by ridicule and rejection * 

A much less frequently observed pattern is that m which the possessed 
may tear his clothing, beat himself, roll on the ground for prolonged periods, 
aim dangerous implements m his own direction, and so forth This behavior 
seems to be directed at self inflicted violence or harm, but self injury is 
quite rare and was never observed The overall impression gamed from 
this behavior (an impression shared by many Shango followers) is that 
the individual is doing penance The interpretation of cult members is 
that such activity is a reflection of the unworthiness of the horse, and 
that, due to infractions or evil deeds (primarily “uncleanhness”), the power 
IS angry with the horse and punishing it The reaction of onlookers to 
this behavior appears to be quiet noninterference, or acceptance with oc- 
casional intervention, eg, efforts to pacify the power when behavior be 
comes extremely violent Public expression or confession of guilt may 
also take place m this essentially nonpunitive setting The reinforcement 
obtained by the possessed through this behavior may be the reduction 
of guilt and anxiety, both of which are interpreted here as socially learned 
drives The mdivTdual who has learned to expect negative reinforcement, 
e g punishment for certain overt or contemplated behavior, obtains a meas- 
ure of relief or druc reduction through punitive acts Further, by taking 
the punishment into his own hands he may avert more severe expected 


*ThiJ problem will be discussed in a paper now being prepared 
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the solutions reached by the power are not actually foreign or external 
to the individual but rather reflections of his own personality, under disguise 
Within this condition, the kinds of behaviors which have been indicated 
can be enacted in both symbolic and overt form during possession, supplying 
the individual with gratifications and yet freeing him from personal responsi- 


bility for any negative consequences 

We have been emphasizing only the positively reinforcmg aspects o 
possession However, it must be recognized that, for some individuals, pos- 
session is also associated with negative values or is negatively reinforcing 
This IS reflected in the considerable number of participants who make 
seemingly intense and elaborate efforts to avoid possession For the most 
part, this avoidance pattern is not complete since the individual continues 
to return not only to the ceremonies but also to the center o activities 
'vithin which the chances for becoming possessed are greatest n 
instances one may infer an approach avoidance type of con ict in re a 
to possession Such conflict is seen m the individuals who over an 
at the edge of the palais, attracted to the drums, overs ^ ’ 

at the same time slapping themselves or throwing wa er o ^ive 

m the attempt to avo.d possession In avoids the 

consequences of possession are so strong that * d ^ 
ceremonies altogether or, more commonly, joins hat larg p p 

people who coLtitute an interested but cdatively un.nvo ved audience, 

carefully maintaining their distance, and intent on t e ® ^ 

tainment aspects of ceremonies rather than on personal rnvolvement 

the drumming and dancing „„f„rcpments of possession 

In Trinidad, some of the major negative r import, 

■nclude the following On a cultural level, “d the 

« the perceived conflict between this kind o jjjjddle class segments 

'acreasingly sought values and activities of t e mo acculturation 

the population, particularly of the ^ may well become 

Continues and upward mobility develops, t is aversion 

■ntensified Perhaps associated with this, at le^ j.^Lv’cneself, and the 
‘c the complete abandon— rolling on the 8™“™. control, 

‘ke-displaycd in possession This, and ‘ varying degrees of 

“tty in turn be related to fears and conflic . ^^jj^^ciors publicl) or 
^iiareness, about expressing potentially un esir to possession 

ct'en partially admitting them to oneself iir c possession reflect 

ts the widespread belief that aspects of a ^ violent possession 

the quality and worth of the horse, for e^ P ^cen living 

■" ''hich the horse may be hurt ™dicates that self doubting 

“ saod life It would not be surprising, tnem addition, some 

‘"diiiduals to be particularly wary about p ^ rctnbution 

'c ividuals expressed fear both of self *"1'^ factors maj he into le 

the powers whrle under possession All of these 
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and for their possible symbolic meanings Within were possession, behaviors 
which are still gratifying, but which have long since become unacceptable 
and which the individual has been forced to abandon, can again be enacted 
without inhibition 

Thus far we have been discussing the potentially reinforcing consequences 
of specific behavior patterns Apart from these specific behavioral enact 
raents, the practice of spirit possession in Trinidad appears to have two 
other major positively reinforcing general functions First, it supplies an 
available, socially sanctioned (at least within the practicing group) frame- 
work for the interpretation and acceptance of otherwise threatening and 
disturbing phenomena, such as unusual (“abnormal ) psychological or phy- 
sical symptoms For example, where hysterical (i e , apparently nonorgamc) 
symptoms develop, the afflicted person himself or those around him, while 
under possession, mterpret these as the first “signs” of the special “gift ” 
This not only prevents the deviation from becoming a source of social 
stigma but, on the contrary, makes it a valued behavior, regardless of 
the ultimate personal consequences The belief system which can render 
behavior which would otherwise be considered a malignant symptom into 
one that is prized and reinforced is itself reinforced by the process 
Second, the practice of spirit possession is also rewarding since it permits 
reference of virtually all serious problems to the “powers” for solution 
Thereby, the individual is to some degree freed of responsibility for con 
trolling and directing his own life This not only gives aid m difficult 
decisions but also alleviates anxiety about such choices The horse assumes 
a relatively passive role, it is the powers who handle the problems con 
fronting him Except for rather flexible adherence to a few vaguely inter- 
preted general rules for “clean living,” the participant surrenders control 
for ordering his life and beanng the consequences This passivity is implied 
by use of the word ‘ horse” to describe the possessed, ^vho is said to be 
“ridden” by the power, directed by the power, and a tool or plastic medium 
controlled by forces from which he disassociates himself The individual 
IS thought of and considers himself a horse, not only prior to or during 
possession, but at other times as well His identity, his self-concept, and 
his social roles are influenced to a considerable degree by the kind of 
horse he is, by the powers who most habitually possess him, and by his 
behavior at such times 

This personal passivity must not be over emphasized Although the mdi- 
vidual docs remove most major decisions from his own conscious and im 
mediate jurisdiction, they are not surrendered to an abstract or remote 
power The power to which they arc transferred is directly and personally 
experienced within the participant’s own body and, although not credited 
as such by the possessed, is an extension, as it were, of the mdniduals 
conscious behaaior That is, the power is an aspect of the individual himself, 
presumably without his awareness, whicli emerges during possession Thus, 
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in the embarrassment, fear, and avoidance expressed by numerous Shango 
participants both overtly and m the form of ambivalent and conflicting 
attitudes m relation to possession 

It seems apparent that the specifics of each aspect of possession discussed 
may potentially apply only to possession behavior m Trinidad’s Shango 
group Particular physical manifestations and psychological goals or rein- 
forcements obviously vary with the culture in which they are operative 

Although our approach has been to infer reinforcements on a rational 
and primarily external basis, it is important to keep in mind that for 
the participants, "possession by the god [is] the supreme religious experience” 
(Herskovits 1941 215) For those actively involved, the experience of 
possession is the supreme life experience as well Daily behavior is directly 
and indirectly influenced by the powers, they are always there, ready to 
be called on for advice and guidance in every stress situation experienced 
by the horse Dreams and visions play a major role within the culture, 
and their content is generally interpreted as containing messages from the 
powers Before major trips or before undertaking some special task, a dream 
containing advice from the powers is frequently experienced, such advice 
IS rigidly adhered to, and serves to orient and guide behavior Meaning 
and direction are given to the life of the participating individual, as one 
leader put it, ‘ being a Shango woman is my life ” 
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any more than does the subject, it is nonetheless our impression that there 
are certain important charactenstics shared by those \\ho practice hypnosis, 
and moreover bj those \\ho try it and quickly abandon it, both for thera- 
peutic and for research purposes 

There can be little question that the process of inducing hypnosis touches 
off important and intense feeling m the hypnotist as well as in the subject 
Cunously enough, it has been our observation that whereas the first attempt 
to mduce hypnosis is usually attended by acute anxiet> m the operator, 
this IS an exceptional happening in the potential subject who is ein^^ 
tned for the first time We have speculated that the reason for this difference 
in expenenced anxiety in a situation where we presume bo mem ers 
of the partnership are, among other things, acting out infanti e an e, 
lies m the fact that, at least oterti), the “goings on” are the responsibility 

of the hvmnotist and not of the subject * 1 ,^. 

Further evidence that important motives are brought ° P ^ 
induction procedure is the fact that success and failure ^ “ 

the subject are regularly attended by “the business 

in the operator greatly disproportionate to what -tinn? to success 

at hand" (4) Both the iLial anx.et> and the extreme 
nnd failure have been regularly reported by the W”” ^ indices to 

this study, these tno reacuons ate, -jore dian^ -d. 

“nportant motivations in the hypnotist, some o 

Pardd^{3). m one of the few °"u * 117 ?”^ 

suggests that “ the hypnotist is a person omnipotent parent 

desires, to accept the position of the “hapTd'«ires, to allon 

h^re and who at the same time is j^nnictenstic in hypnosis 

die patient to satisfy the regressive longm^ tn unquestionabl) 

(P 486) This hj’pothesis is good as far as S ’ j^pondmg h>-pno*ists 

confirmed by our data m so far as mos gj. well or poorl> disguised, 

Agnize m themselv es an important need, express itself vanousl), 

control other human beings This nee and nonh>pnotic 

ranging from an overt eneigetic tyranny (>n ® control bj engendenng 
situations) to an all giving posiUon which seeKS 

dependence _ another unacceptable 

^Vhen, however, such stmmgs are for one rws 

the aspiring h>pnoUst, his anxiety parUcularly honest and 

up the effort One of our respondents, P 
searching psychoanalyst, says career 

I gwe up hypnosis ns u 

because I am aware of the fac <b»> '“J ^a, now sa, 

Situation Without elaboration j"’^^the frnulr, 

to hypnouie a man w-as .“'“m’rfom'inale him “"d ‘ ^ 

Dess, by some almost sadisuc impulse 
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We come now to the other major participant m this process the hypnotist 
himself Our information about this other member of the “group of two“ 
(2) IS derived from several sources the introspection of a number of 
hypnotists supervised by us in a resident-training program, material 
gathered from psychoanalysts who have had hypnotists in treatment, or 
who themselves work with hypnosis, and finally, responses by a small group 
of experienced workers in this field to a written inquiry from us 
That there has been almost no significant discussion of the psychology 
of the hypnotist is in part a function of the general reluctance in all 
of us to consider or discuss the infantile, or even the unconscious, motives 
in our professional work, m addition to this, the assumption that hypnosis 
is something that happens to the subject, alone, has made such considera- 
tions as the motivations of the hypnotist appear to be irrelevant to a 
theory of hypnosis Yet another reason for this paucity of discussion issues 
from the belief held by several leading psychoanalyst hypnotists that there 
are no specific driving motives common to all practicing hypnotists, and 
that, to quote one respondent, the individual meaning of inducing hypnosis 
IS contingent on specific personality needs and conflicts and that 
the individual responds to the use of hypnosis the way he does to other 
things in life” He concludes “ to tell )^u about my own unconscious 
attitudes toward hypnosis would be merely to tell you my own unconscious 
attitudes toward anything else” While we can agree that the hypnotist 
certainly does not fall easily into a single, stereotyped personality pattern, 

Selection from M M Gill and M Brenman Hypnojts and related states New York 
International Unnersities 1959 Pp 91-98 

This excerpt is an integral part of the authors’ discussion of the interrelationship 
betsveen subject and hypnotist The reader is referred to the original discussion to 
understand the svider context of the material 
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then that far from having arrived at any pattern of motives \\hich are 
specific for the structure of the hypnotist, we have outlined only a scaffold 
mg We have some important hints from our data as to what some of 
the other ingredients are, but only hints 
For example, it is our impression that just as our good hypnotic subjects 
have a histrionic “streak’ m their personalities, so do our good hypnotists 
In recent years this ingredient has all but disappeared m the observable 
induction technique of most professional workers with a few exceptions 
for reasons we have already indicated Nonetheless, the frank discussions 
offered by our informants strongly suggest a vivid interest m the tg 
drama of hypnosis (“ it is always a good show”) and a sense of 
ticipatmg with the subject in a kind of game or play It is no acciden , 
we believe, that the reports describing the experience of hypnotizing so 
often include comparisons to theatrical situations, for instance 


regarding the use of the word f “'"o' ‘a^d' toT that 

of hypnosis I think of it only m terms 0 seduction 

.. aubjec. who ts betng seducttve ,lratt w„h 

or of my being seduced in terms of artf setting a stage 

attack or open offer, / thmk of it in rtalli, 

“ - - 

Thtr, a« niany inwrating «p«Ii il mdudo 

contain the sense of a somewhat contrived 0 g , , , passivity of 

also an overtone of the profound may actually feel himself 

file hypnotist who while “running ^ stLmcnt Lken by itself 
to be “only a straight man ” Indeed, the a v hjpnotist 

t^‘ght easily be thought to be a notation from the su J 

Although there is certainly a tremendous range ^,.hose routine 

cur hypnotist group — ^with the flamboyant am ^ restrained, 

technique is close to that of the average stap yP" considerable ma 

matter of-fact “scientist” at the other we hypnotist docs 

"nal which suggests that, in one form ^ ’ necessarily intohcs 

'"joy the role-playing which the hypnotic relatt 'J^^nnular attachment 

''fot another factor which seems important is P |^|^,ng, thej seem 

‘“i and in the gifted hypnotists, the spMwl •" of our 

have what has been properly called ^ . -„|arly their own, are 

hypnotists savor speech qmte and on the whole 

'"SMy articulate individuals m nonhypnotic hjpnotirmg 

*«"> >0 do a good deal of talking "'r womlity” m our hvpnot.st 

""Ihody \Vc hate speculated whether this fonn our good 

fnnp ts the reverse side of the oml.tj we have 

h\-r,»*. - ..Infh 


UUfiC 

Js the reverse side of the oralit) 

"IPnotic subjects . ,ncncd for us an i»uc wliicl. 

several of our informants have of psydua'^ a. i 

Seemed to us extremely important m 
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which I have stated 

It IS of incidental interest that Freud’s own reminiscences suggest that 
he abandoned hypnosis in part because the procedure made h™ uncomfor- 
table His feeling that “ such treatment savored of injustice a 
lence” (1, p 66) came after he svatched a particularly tyrannical 

conducted by Bernheim m 1899 ,„fantile 

Another of our psychiatrist informants, who stresses as one of the infantil 
components of the wish to hypnotize the need for a magical omnipotence, 
adds rather wryly “ but we must not forget that such motives u 
doubtedly play an important role m the mitial decision to become a phy- 
sician at all, and certainly m the specialty choice of psychiatry The o y 
trouble IS that with the use of hypnosis this all becomes so naked 11 
IS precisely this “nakedness” — made doubly so m recent Y f 

liberate introspectiveness of analytically trained workers t at as ^ 
tarn important influences on the technique of induction itse 
the classical hypnotist like Bemheim (or the stage hypnotist) apparently 
felt no embarrassment at such overt tyranny as has been «cn e , 
average young psychiatrist or psychologist today cannot allow imse s 
liberties, and usually tries to reassure his patient that the whole proce 
IS extremely “rational,” if not cut and dned, in this way e tries o 
maneuver his own unconscious, and to make palatable to imse 
part of his motivation which is essentially infantile and which he co 
probably not tolerate in its nakedness With a few notable excep i > 
the obviously theatrical “Svengah” approach has vanished from e p 

fessional scene, this is in keeping with the temper of t e times w 
demands “rational magic” and regards as amusing a Svenga i w o is ry 
to be frightening , 

We indicated earlier that it is far from complete to sum up the - 
conscious motivation of the hypnotist as “the wish to be an omnipo 
parent-figure who allows the patient to satisfy regressive longings 
\vould like to add to this the hypnotist’s more deeply hi en wis 
satisfy such regressive longings m himself , this he can do via an i enti c 
^vith his hypnotic subject It is difficult to document this . 

of the structure of the hypnotist, because it cannot be hot a ^ 

disguised and at the same time persuasively discernible We are su cien y 
convinced, however, of the importance of the hypnotist’s unconscious r 
gressne yearnings to have built our theory of “the psychology of the ypno 
relationship” in part on this assumption , 

The question now inevitably arises are there not numerous pro essio 
undertakings characten 2 ed by the wish to be magically omnipoten a 
yet (by identification) rcgressively satisfied’ Indeed there are This me 
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of 1961 I oppoT' 

During a sojourn in Afghanistan in the ancient culture I 

tunity of observing hypnosis among the peop contribute to a knowl- 
that the following notes on my experience relativel) 

edge of the nature of hypnotherapy m places 
unaffected by modern developments, an c 

historical use of this technique monastic one, knmm as 

The community which I observed is a s Yogis of India, 

Naqshbandi Sufis The culture is similar o ^^pematural elements 

■n Ihat the training of mind and body is stra^rd, a respectable 

are rigidly excluded in practical work Subs , p^e,, ol 

I'ltrature of transcendental character, and practitioners 

‘he Persian, Turkish and Urdu classical pen selected 

Training of the Sufi pracutioner ts done m s^. purpose 

ilisriples. and it claims to be the only ma' body Disciples 

IS the production of a “perfect man’ comp training Man} i 

I’ase to prove their fitness by undergoing passed * "'™’ 

are known as "Hakim” (Doctor), meant g activities of the 

^ 16 year course in their art A rlrsonP ' aper rsdav 

'Iwor or practitioner will be the mam purpose P each Thur^ V 
In the community which I observed a elm. W) ’ 

"■^ht prior to the group devotions and e'emue^^ ^ 

''■nic IS composed of 60 devoted pmcti ^,a„c was n 

precise method of the training of pracU » ,71-27t 

n,, , , ■ 
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profession generally, but which becomes particularly clear in the hypnotic 
relationship this is the paradoxical need for simultaneous intimacy and 
distance One man, a psychoanalyst, writes 


I abiays felt m doing hypnosis that I was keeping the panent at arms 
length Despite many quahues of psychological closeness it felt nevertheless 
to me like an arbitran interdicnon or a qualitative block m communi 
cation It is perfectly true that it alloivs me to pull some stops which 
I would never do without it, but this still has a quality of play acting 
It sometimes is enjoyable as such and one might say it was a sincere 
performance, but nevertheless a performance 


Another informant, also an analyst, having expressed much the same 


sentiment, adds however 

yet IS this really so different from the curious situation where I 
sit behind my analysand who is supine and thus symbolically helpless, 
who has to tell me his most intimate thoughts and feelings and to whom 
in this controlled and ctreumsertbed situation [italics ours] I react wit 
intimate feeling and comment — and to whom a feu seconds lateral behave 
in a somewhat cool and professional manner as he leaves my office’ 


From the last comment, taken together with other material which tve 
do not have permission to quote, it has seemed to us that the need to 
establish a close and even “merging” relationship with another human 
being IS kept m strict and thus “safe” bounds for the psychotherapist 
by the professional rules of the practice of psychotherapy, whether or not 
he practices hypnosis , but that m those who choose to speciali 2 e in hypnosis, 
this paradoxical necessity to establish closeness, and yet retain firm contro 
over the maintenance of necessary psychological distance, is of particular 
importance 

These few hints leave much indeed to be learned of the structure o 
the hypnotist, yet they are sufficient, added to the extensive material from 
our clinical cases, to allow at least for a general outline of the unconscious 
interplay between hypnotist and subject 
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m PNOTHERAPEUTIC TECirNigUES IN A CENTRAL ASIAN COMMENT 


room while more lights were brought Tea was now served to the operators, 
and for half an hour, conversation in low tones i\ith me was permitted 
I was assured that the patients were now unconscious although no verbal 
suggestions of sleep had been given The practitioners also infonned me 
that the patients had not known what the nature of the treatment would 
be before coming to the clmic because ail patients who had ever been 
treated here were cautioned when first interviewed that they should not 
repeat to anyone, on pain of a recurrence of their malady the form v\ uc 
the therapy took , , 

At the end of this half-hour period, the practitioners again visited cac j 
case m turn A small gong was beaten once near the patients ea 
he d.d not stir, the chief, reading the symptoms front a ^ 

informed him that the curative powers of ‘Baraka ( "P® 

^\ere entenng him, would continue to work m hirn, were cur 
every possible way, and would complete the cure e ore e w 
rvas related five times During thw phase of *e 
made two occult references The first was that the 
KhaaV (The Temple of Sleep), and the °*er vas *a «he 
place by virtue of curative power transmitted 'hroug ^ 

founder of the Order of Sufis, SheilhBahauddm a sounded, he 

If, however, the patient did stir or move w 

"as told that at the end of the treatment, he was m- 

«tum the followmg Thursday evening for lurtner 
hructed to he still meanwhile until the proceedings 

two patients were evidently not in hypnosis shoulder and 

All were eventually awakened by being s a ® of tlic 

being told to arouse themselves They t en allowed 

chief and were sent to another building vv ere ^^erc again examined 

to stay until morning The following day t c 1 6th, the case 

sjinptoms, and 15 claimed that they were , until his return 
impotence, withheld judgment as to his sta e 
^0 his village , , ^ases were subsequently 

According to an informant, the two ,a and migrate—""'' 

h>pnot.zed It IS stated that their maladies-msonin 

that time banished , jy f^om most other religious 

, Sufi method of treatment seems to uu practitioners 

Scaling methods m certain respects Despite j^anda being ofTcr^ 

Mewed as holy men, I observed ^ ^tain that their method 

‘be patients The practitioners Uiemschc ortliodov Islmiir 

‘^re differs from techniques of faitli healing 


’ It may be mentioned here " t.ure which o"" “**“ 

tranjmitted through the Gree , j hntoncal 

Afghanistan, and (b) that Bahauddin 
^puted to ha\-c had curauve powers 


n»y be rnem.oncd hew, (=.)„*.. 
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able The Sufis are opposed to any investigation of their art because official 
medical science has not accepted their activities They were even reluctant 
to let me observe their methods in the clinic because they feared that 
I might be associated with an official inquiry into Sufi methods However, 
after these difficulties \vere overcome, the “Ptr Hakim” (Elder Physician), 
a man of about 60 years, accompanied by his six senior practitioners, 
took me to their place of operations 

The clinic was a large, whitewashed building which contained one large 
room and several smaller ones, the rooms were dimly lighted by oil lamps 
which hung by chains from the roof In the large room string-bedsteads 
were arranged against the walls, each covered by a cotton quilt During 
the particular night on which I was observing, there were 18 male patients, 
ranging in age from approximately 18 to 50 Their ailments included in- 
somnia, headaches, indigestion, lack of appetite, impotence, undefined fears, 
and backache The patients consisted of Caucasian and Semitic-type 
nomads, farmers and other local residents, most of them appeared to be 
uneducated 

Each applicant was first seen by the chief and his assistants m one 
of the small rooms and then assigned a bed in the clinic After the patient 
had been assigned a bed, he lay on his back, with his eyes fixed upon 
one of a number of octagonal moldings Set in the ceiling, these moldings 
were embellished with a nme-pointed diagram The chief practitioner and 
his assistants now visited each bed in turn While the rest of the group 
maintained a chant of the syllables, “Ya HOO, Ya HUKK'”, the chief 
passed his hands, held together with palms downward, horizontally over 
the patient His hands were held about six inches over the patient’s body 
and passed with a rhythmic movement from the eyes to the toes The 
technique thus resembled that of the Mesmerists An integral part of the 
proceedings was that the chief practitioner rhythmically blew upon the 
patient at a rate of about two breaths a second It is this aspect of the 
procedure which is responsible for its name, *'Chuff” (Breathing) The 
hypnogeme effect of this technique is probably facilitated by the relaxation 
of the body, the ivarmth of the room, the patient’s concentration upon 
the diagram, and the occasional interruption of the light when the palms 
are passed across the face 

The subjects appeared to enter a hypnotic state m about six minutes 
The induction, however, continued for an average of 12 minutes with 
younger patients, m the case of patients over about 40, up to 20 minutes 
was usual Not all of the patients closed their eyes Rather, a sharp intake 
of breath and cessation of minor bodily movement generally signalled the 
onset of hypnosis for these patients However, no attempt was made to 
test for the presence of or depth of hypnosis 

After the long period needed to deal thus with each of the 18 patients, 
the party of practitioners sat doum on a bench in the middle of the 
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m the sense that the patients are not expected to hate faith that they 
will be cured by the treatment Further, although one might expect that 
the practitioners would receive some hind of payment for their service^ 
they accepted no gifts beyond the amount of food which could be held 
in the palm of one hand ^ 

According to the chief practitioner, cases of cancer, tuberculosis and 
poisoning had been successfully treated by Sufi methods, though it \\as 
sometimes necessary to hypnotize a patient as many as 300 times before 
effecting a cure It was also claimed that numerous referrals to the Sufi 
method had been cases which defied treatment by physicians trained in 


the West 

As far as could be ascertained, there was no knowledge of hypnosis as 
used in the West and no member of the community had any knowledge 
of any foreign language other than Persian The books in their library 
were exclusively classical ones or poetry The chief practitioner claimed 
that the Sufi method of treatment originated m the 12th century but 
had been used for many centuries prior to that by certain Sufi “masters 
This hypnotic technique of treatment is claimed to have been brought 
to Afghanistan by a family of descendants of the prophet Mohammed ‘ 
This claim may be somewhat substantiated by the historical incident in 
620 A D , in which Mohammed placed his son in-law and companion, Ah 
(subsequently the Fourth Caliph), into a trance and was able to withdraw 
without pain a fragment of a lance which was embedded in his thigh 

The mandate to teach the technique 1 $ still held by the Hashemite 
family (of which Mohammed was a member), and the present chiefs who 
maintain this mandate are the three senior male members of the family 
the Princes Ikbal Ah Shah, Idnes Shah, and Omar Ah Shah Their hypnotic 


knowledge and power thus can be seen as deriving from three sources 
that they are Sufi practitioners wrhich gives them the curative power of 
Bahauddm, that they are tribal chiefs, and that they are Sayeds, descendants 


of Mohammed 


’ The community s economy centers around agnculture, sheep raising and some 
cropping of fruit and nut» 

’ The tribal chiefs of this area of Afghanistan are descendants of this family, 
and the right to the title of tnbal chief is hereditary 
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no way of knowing how rcprcscntatne they are A handful of such cases 
can be quite impresswc, cten one case is enough to warn that care must 
be exercised in psj chotlicrapy . hypnoue or otherwise Some eases reported 
oser die last few years are listed m Table 1, details about these cases 
are insufficient to show more than that some patients treated for their 
symptoms by hypnosis dc\ eloped much more severe symptoms at 
later time, whatLr the ultimate course of their illnesses Most of 

™‘'Lrc.TeD ADveese srpusluvE m svaieTOV .rvoVAi. 
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Earlier Reports 

Before turning to our own data we wish to review some of the earlier 
findings concerning the unintended consequences of hypnosis Possible 
dangers in the use of hypnosis particular!) when practiced by amateurs 
and by stage hypnotists, have been noted for a long time For example, 
Schultz (27), on the basis of a questionnaire study, uncovered 100 cases 
of health-damaging consequences of hypnosis, including such aftereffects as 
headaches tremor, and neurotic and psychotic symptoms 

Most of the reports more recently published ha\e addressed themselves 
to the sequelae of hypnotic therapy Brenman and Gill (1), reviewing 
pertinent studies, including that of Schultz, belie\ed the dangers of h)’pno- 
therapy to have been exaggerated They concluded “It would appear that 
in general the actual dangers of employing hypnosis are slight when the 
fundamentals of responsible interpersonal relationships are observed by the 
hypnotherapist, but there is a contraindication when the patient is on 
the verge of a psychosis” ( 1, p 90) 

Their later experience indicated marked success m symptom alleviation 
through direct suggestion “Our expenence with this technique since our 
last published summing up of its applications ^\as largely restricted to 
soldiers complaining of circumscribed symptoms of recent origin Thus 
our records contain many examples of short periods of treatment of men 
in a veterans hospital (10 to 15 hours) where by direct suggestion various 
ps)chosomatic symptoms have disappeared ’ (7, p 340) 

They mention no undesirable sequelae Unfortunatel), no systematic 
studies or case reports on this material are available 

Those who have emphasized some disastrous consequences of hypno- 
therapy {eg, 21-24) have usually cited cases of severely ill patients, often 
with sjmptoms of varied kinds and of long duration, commonly (but by 
no means always) treated by incompetent therapists The large number 
of successful cases ^vlthout reported sequelae, and a few stnking cases 
of damaging consequences, suggest that the present impressionistic sum- 
maries need to be supplemented by more precise definition of the total 
group of patients studied and the nature of the aftereffects when such 
occur 

Consequences in the period after leaving hypnosis are particularly relevant 
to the present stud) Most of the cases reported are based upon the removal 
of s\Tnptoms through suggestions given under hypnosis that the symptoms 
will disappear, thus the loss of the symptom is essentially the carrying 
out of a post hypnotic suggestion Danger lies in the substitution of some 
other S)'mptom for the one remo\ed, a S)niptom that the patient can 
handle less well than the onginal Appropriate statistics are difficult to 
locate Extreme cases come to attention and are reported, but there is 
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Specific suE'gestions within hypnosis may result in the appearance o 
side-effects Turner ( 31 ) reported the case of a 40 >earold s=«etary u o 
participated m an experiment on hypothermia under hypnosis 
suggesUon t\as made that her body was becoming co ® ^ ^ ^neared 
pam and reacted violently to it. clutching at ^ heart Tins appea ed 
I be an anginal attack She recalled how, as a chdd she had 
m a blizzard and had nearly frozen to death The hypno 1 
of lower body temperature had reintegrated the feelings of this earlier 

“AToThypnotic suggestion may also result in 

when the post hypnotic suggestion becomes Bnckner and Kubie 

senbed as a miniature psvchotic storm was .Hat pro 

( 3 ) as the accompaniment of a simple po yp 

duced a superego conflict ,ndiiction m the established 

In summary, vanous things happen wi ■ ^^Hich 

hypnotic state, and after hypnosis, some o v .ions the hypnotist 

Cannot be accounted for directly on the r>,ft 1 v,pd the dynamics of 

ga\e the subject or patient When therapy « i ^0515 and there 

the therapy are superimposed on the what to assign to 

a no ivay short of further investigations to Careful studies 

Hypnosis and what to assign to the pj. patients are studied 

are needed in which entire samples o su j „j^(jerstand the effects 
with the necessary controls to determine and to 
fhat are attributable to hypnosis itself 


u , Non Patient Sample of 
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Students 

j r run of the mill selection tom 
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"Ifle the 5s thus “volunteered,” they did so un Hy those w ho 
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out hypnotic experiences for 
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'O major wa\-s First, the experiments 

. ...j.nf body rrpb-in? ° 


-wajuj A\a\3 rmi, wi*- 

. to® 

'W have also a true volunteer student ^ ^ of UboratoO^ 

an imuatiiin to hypnosis that “PI^ ^ „„jjr the anang umpk 

difTered stnkmgl'^ ‘1*^* enlKtea tne ^ ..^nence « 
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those who « 


r c%!t: .hne.r.nkk„""to® 

wno come for hypnothe^W ,iHon.tory 

Others and u net based upon a samp 
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cases had a fairly long history of illness, and the complaint that brought 
them to hypnosis was but one among many, this complaint was usually 
a form of psychosomatic or related symptom, and the most commonly 
reported severe symptoms that developed later were those of psychotic 
states The presumption is that many of these patients would have revealed 
psychotic tendencies had careful histones been taken, symptom removal 
in patients on the verge of psychosis can depnvc such patients of a major 
area of ego defense, and is ill advised 

It may be noted that similar results are reported for non-hypnotic thera- 
pies directed toward symptom removal Thus Penman (20) showed that 
new and occasionally severe symptoms can result when tic douloureux is 
treated by alcoholic injections in the ganglia to relieve the pain, Saul 
and Bernstein (25) reported that chronic ueeping was converted to urticaria 
by threatened hospital commitment, without hypnosis, Mennmger (18) 
de«cribed a patient in whom a successful gastrectomy for peptic ulcer was 
followed by suicide because the painful symptom could no longer mask 
a depressive tendency 

In order not to combine various aftereffects that have different origins 
and different meanmgs, we need to differentiate sequelae that are related 
to different phases of the hypnotic process Unexpected behavior may occur 
m the induction phase, in the established state (either spontaneously or 
following some specific kind of suggestion), or after leaving hypnosis (spon- 
taneously, or in relation to post-hypnotic suggestions) To anticipate some 
of our material at this point, we found that there may be some effects 
after the hypnotic session is over among those <Ss who have not entered 
at all deeply into the trance state The nature of the hypnotic interaction 
IS such that significant conflicts can be manifested at any phase, with 
varied meanings depending upon 5’s history, personality dynamics, and ex 
pectations about hypnosis While we are concerned primarily with the 
sequelae occurring after S leaves the hypnotic session, we shall illustrate 
some of the other effects to keep our results in context 

Some kinds of emotional outburst, and occasionally bizarre physical 
posturing, are reported as accompanying the initial attempted induction, 
particularly on the part of patients coming for treatment (7, 26) These 
effects, common among neurotic patients, are very rare m our non-patient 
student population, we have seen only two instances of crying (male Ss) 
within the samples studied thus far, and have had none involving fainting, 
exaggerated breathing or tachycardia, although we have seen these reactions 
in other cases under other circumstances 

Various unexpected or unsuggested effects are reported within the estab- 
lished state apart from any specific su^estions (5) Changes in body aware- 
ness, in modes of thought, release of emotion, spontaneous motor expressioK, 
ha\e all been reported, sometimes characterized as alterations in the stale 
of the ego (2) Occasionally S goes into a sleephke state from whidh 
It IS difficult to rouse him (12) 
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reaction to chemical anesthesia associated «.th surgery as a “ 

unusual reaction is meant struggling, the report of -'I-™/;" JJ^r 
amount of anesthetic, extremely d^turbing headaches nan « a ^ 

coming out of the anesthetic. Because this findmg lend 
study, we shall present it first before tummg to some of tire case matena 
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belongs to hypnosis is therefore separated from what belongs to treatment 
for symptoms Second, enduring posthypnotic suggestions were not made 
to S, as IS usually the case in symptom removal When sequelae do occur, 
therefore, they are not appearing in combination with directly suggested 
post-hypnotic phenomena 

All Ss had follow-up interviews within a day or two of the hypnotic 
induction, in addition, we invited all Ss to report back if there were 
aftereffects that they noticed later When sequelae were reported, were 
seen again m brief psychotherapy (usually non-hypnotic) Examples of 
comments by those whom we have classed as having disturbing sequelae 
include “I was ‘in a fog’ for one hour” “Things were hazy and vague 
for four hours ” Another S continued to be drowsy, felt ill the night 
after the first induction, and returned the next day in a state of acute 
anxiety over continuing the experiments * 

The cases who reported any aftereffects attributed to the hypnotic induc- 
tion or the hypnotic experience are summarized m Table 2 The 17 cases 
located among the 220 represent 7 7 per cent of the total , of these, only 
five (2 3 per cent of the total) had sequelae that were intense for a 
few hours, at most for several weeks, none persisted No reaction was 
of psychotic intensity The results in this student population support the 
view that, while a routine experience of hypnosis is generally harmless, 
the experimenter (or therapist) should be alert for possible aftereffects 
It should be noted again that our experiments did not involve treatment 
(hence no symptom removal), and no post-hypnotic suggestions were given 
that were not removed before S left the hypnotic session Thus, precautions 
were taken against sequelae, and yet some occurred 
Table 2 yields several items of information beyond the frequency of 
sequelae For one thing, the relationship of the sequelae to depth of hypnosis 
achieved is very slight While three of five of the more profound reactions 
were among more highly susceptive Ssy two of these reactions were among 
only slightly susceptible ones, as measured by scores on the Stanford Hypnotic 
Susceptibility Scale * Headaches were reported more often and dreams were 
reported equally often by the less susceptible 6's For this reason we have 
attributed such sequelae to the interaction of induction, rather than to 
the experience of the established hypnotic state, although the distinction 
cannot be kept sharp, especially for the more susceptible Ss Finally, we 
liave included a column shoiving the tendency for a high proportion of 
those reporting sequelae to hypnosis induction to have had an unusual 

We wish to express our gratitude to those students whose willingness to partic 
spate with us m this quest for the causes of their varying reactions to hypnosis 
and whose thoughtfulness in the coune of that search made this study possible 
‘The \alue of using a calibrated scale of hypnotic susceptibility in studies of 
thu kind IS evident Later cases conflrm the findings here — that some s-cry 
slightly susceptible subjects have appreciable aftereffects The scale, with 
nonnative data, is given in Weitzenho^er and Hilgard (32) 
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they are not described in detail m order to avoid identification We have 
tned to serve the cause of scientific inquiry by giving salient facts pertinent 
to the hypnotic situation, while safeguarding individual confidences To 
some extent this restriction has operated as a limiting factor in our dis- 
cussions of the cases to follow ® 


Case 1 

JOE, WITH THREE HEADACHES IN HIS LIFE 

The relationship between the sequelae and earlier anesthetic 
first came to our attention in an interview with Joe two 
hypnotic sessions Joe reported ‘T have had only three ea ac 
hfe Two of these followed operations and the other " 

time I was hypnotized The first operation, at the age o , 
tooth extraction for which he was given gas, t e secon , operating 
9. was a tonsillectomy under ether He ^ "three 

table he could “still hear them counting at 50, ^^and t y g 
limes as much ether as they had planned to s |carn that 

struggling. I just wanted to watch ” 2 , fhe 28th centile 

Joe was not a very susceptible hypnotic S of the 12 tests on each 

on both days of attempted hypnosis, passing t ree ^^aklng 

of the days, only those tests commonly P^®^^ ^ felt groggy for 

suggestion After the first day of attempted yp jj^adachc which. 

15 minutes After the second day he f) ^ ««nPtratine between the 
although It lasted only 45 minutes, was sharj) y p d.sorganncd 

temples, “hke a needle stuck between them , I someone asked 

for three hours, and 3) was amnesic most ol Y^ppidn’t even remember 
name, I’d have to stop and figure „paired ” These s>Tnptoms 

'vhat was wrong with my car which ^vas eing ^ ppc suggesting 

interesting m terms of the last hypnotic i suggesting that 

that S would be amnesic for his own name, ^ 

‘Th= name, are, o! course, pseodonJOT ‘h' f’l’dTbeTns 

cases they are numbered in consew Cases 2 wudent 

resented L Table 2, Case 1 tong °^"e“e, am '«■» ‘hr 

Cases N and C, respectively The ihcy "°‘,h^rcfofe not 

body and were initially tested m t -tal groups, and a 

laboratory as part of the tame expc hetween an 

part of the statistically defined “ypj® j unsolicited headache after 

‘Another case made a similar dircrt ana and a ..j 

uoUted earlier experience (non an« ^ jj ^,i jrma, ^h 
bmno... This was a female S. whom , wa. '^.fion •' 

had only two headache, in my , ^ tbc first hyp 

tempenuure when I had poho, the other alle 
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five {five per cent) reported sequelae to hypnotic induction Or, stated 
the other way around, ten of 15, or two-thirds of those with hypnotic 
sequelae for whom the information on anesthesia was available, had had 

TABLE 3 

SEQUELAE TO HYPNOTIC INDUCTION AS RELATED TO CHILDHOOD EXPERIENCE WITH 
CHEMICAL ANESTHTTSIA 


Sequelae to Hypnosts 


Discordant Reaction to 

Chemical Anesthesia 

None 

Some 

Total Cases 

High 

16 

10 

26 

Low or None 

94 

5 

99 


no 

15 

125* 


* Ejcclud ng cases never anesthetiaed and those for whom inforroaiioa was lacking 
/. < 001 


unusual reactions to anesthesia as children, while with those who reported 
no sequelae to hypnosis, only one m seven had had unusual reactions 
to anesthesia as a child This relationship, which is statistically significant 
{p = 001), appears to deserve further study 


Case Material 

A statistical finding such as the nonchance relationship between 
struggling under ether and sequelae to hypnosis, alerts the investigator 
to search for the circumstances that bridge these events The process is, 
of course, a cyclic one, for it was case material in the first place that 
led to the statistical analysts In the end, the situation will be explained 
if the findings permit convincing predictions about those most likely to 
show sequelae All students reporting any symptomatology, however minor, 
^\ere seen by one of us (JRH), with interviews lasting from a single session 
to five sessions Therapeutic work was directed to\vard understanding the 
reaction to hypnosis in the larger context of the student’s personality which 
made such a reaction possible While the prevalence of disturbances of 
any magnitude uas slight, we believe it incumbent upon those experimenting 
with hypnosis to have available psychotherapeutic resources as a protection 
both to S and to the scienufic enterprise We shall now present six cases 
that indicate more clearly than does a statistical summary just what is 
going on Three of these illustrate the direct relationship established between 
h>'pnosis and chemical anesthesia, the others show a variety of sjTnptoms 
\vith a \ariet) of antecedents Because some of the Ss are still in college. 
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Case 2 


HOWARD AND THE FANTASIED GIANT HYPODERMIC SYRINGE 

A dramatic illustration of the actual reliving of an earlier experience 
with chemical anesthesia was provided by one male S who had an 
anxiety reaction after his first experience with hypnosis severe enough that 
a few minutes after leaving the laboratory he came back for help e 
was reassured by one of us (ERH) and an appointment was made for 
follow up interviewing by another (JRH) No additional sequelae were 
reported, but in the later interview S gave an account of what a appene 
within hypnosis . , ^ 

Howard said he came to hypnosis with an attitu e o ® 

but no uneasiness To him it was all hocus pocus ’ The female hypu<=“b 
Mrs M. helped him overcome his scepticism much more than e 
ever intended, and he found himself feeling extreme y ___ 

troubled him most “I kept seeing a rolling form 1*® I"™ ^ , 

if you had been washed under a large wave A blackis cy m 
vaguely cylmdncal The cylinder was always m 
demonstrated], swirling, rotating on its axis these grays an , , 

Tumbling, riling, as though being rolled on a wave He ^tha 

size of the cylinder, which was about one and one a forgotten 

more After describing the cylinder, he said su en y 
.0 tell Mrs M that he was rt.« -fromry after r/- <»« /..m Jo 
Later, m reply to the rouUne quesUons about anes ^ fracture 

broken a leg m a fall a. age 13 I" ^t syringe 

set he had had two hypodermics He had perce 

as of normal size, and the injection had P™ “^e additional 

and a swimming sensation before his eyes e “cvrince two feet 

amount This second syringe he replied remember’ The 

long and six inches in diameter The last i ? When Howard 

bands holding the syringe were distorted m size -vnfnence he men 

was asked if there -r= any lliV^rnTpimou, V 

tioned the “cylmdncal body ^ ntinued the companson, 

'og dow n towards me ” Quite surprised as e co same size as 

be concluded that the c)lindcr he saw in 2 feet 

be had perceived the second hypodermic nee e ^ the same 

*°ag I on my back and only saw it jjjc 

proportions approximately the same ang e 

oyhnder was not well defined ” in Ss associations after 

In retracing our steps, wc find great m continuctl to remain 

had K™ desenbed the cjlmder He noted he had 
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he be amnesic for the precedmg tests Joe passed neither of these tests 
^it the time (i ^ , his memory was excellent) 

In the course of the interview Joe was asked whether he could think 
of any reason why, after being so little hypnotized, he had had such an 
extensive after-reaction He was thoughtful “I usually am in control I 
wanted very much to be hypnotized Perhaps I wanted to be hypnotized 
enough that when there was no one forcing me I slipped into it I have 
a notorious history if anyone forces me, I won’t, or I do the opposite 
I would have liked to do the hypnotizing myself, with no one forcing 
me into it In childhood, I could produce a si mila r state in myself 
by concentrating I was an only child, we made many moves so that 
I often didn t have friends to play with When I was alone, I’d experiment — 
I could think so hard that the noises outside would sound distant I called 
It self-hypnosis I also experimented with how I felt under drugs ” 

We see in this unusually lucid statement intense, conflicting motivation 
a strong desire to experience hypnosis, and an antipathy to force from 
outside authority Joe later amplified his statements about his doing nothing, 
or doing the opposite when his parents told him to do something, even 
if he knew quite well that the opposite way was very bad for him, he 
would go ahead 

Let us turn now to a brief description of Joe’s reactions to anesthesia 
ith the gas at age six he experienced disorganization, people spinning 
around, coming closer or going further away, afterward he had a headache 
or 24 hours As already mentioned, he required three times the usual 
amount of ether for the tonsillectomy at age nine, and the seventy of 
symptoms may be related to this excessive dosage “I felt 
rea y ad for two days I felt the aftereffects of the anesthetic for three 
days more— upset stomach, headache, and couldn’t see well” The year 
e ore hypnosis he had had another anesthetic experience, this time with 
ientothal Sodium in connection with oral surgery, after this he had no 
headache, but slept for 24 hours 

When asked if he could think of reasons why his reaction to anesthesia 
an ypnosis might be similar, Joe replied that it was ” not wanting 
to ose control, my love of freedom ” We suggest that this statement focuses 
e present conflict as it did the earlier conflict over the anesthesia Is 
t ere a so an element of redintegration^ Does the submissiveness demanded 
y jpnosis remind S of the submissiveness demanded by the operations 
'u ^ child^ The fear and conflict, the marked reactions of 

ea ac e and disorganization of those days were very likely reinstated by 
gross similarities between the two situations 
Joes is essentially a struggle over induction ("to be or not to be hypno- 
tized ), and his post-hypnotic symptoms stem from this phase of the hyp- 
notic process 
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Afterward, in the interview, she showed confusion as to the counting that 
had actually been done Ashed later about operations, Dorothy replied 
that at age six she had had a tonsillectomy uith ether as the anesthetic 
When she svas told that she should try to reach a count of 20 she tried 
very hard but “got to 15 or 16, went off and remembered nothing This 
experience has recurred to her many times since how she tried to reac 
20 and got only as far as 15 or 16 She has been told that while un er 
the anesthetic she kiched and reacted so violently she had to be he 
doivn Her preparation for the tonsillectomy as a child invo ve no m 
of the approaching anesthesia she had waved goo 
parents— then the advent of the ether took her comp ete y y 

One of the advanced tests was hand anesthesia S e sai t a , in j 

“anesthetizing my hand was the most vivid of thm 

the hypnotist was testing her hand with pms, she c „ 

anesthesia could “spread to my arm, other hand and ^ ^ 
we see here a generalization potential typical of et er a , 

of what should have been circumscribed 
had marked verbal facility, displayed her conflict 

another way she asked the interviewer how to pro , stumbled 

saying thatihough she had used the word many times she always stum 

During the hystencal attack which other precipitating 

and which was in some ways related to 1 ( , „as the feeling 

factors also operating) , Dorothy said her becoming numb and 

that her hands, arms, legs and J"^„o,‘’Te™hLght she had 

anesthetized We see how these symptom ^ fact that she 

had when her hand was anesthetized m reflection of the earlier 

added her “mouth” to the list, do we see so ether mask which 

operation for a tonsillectomy via the mouth, 

covered it’ , , freedom was emphasized 

This S, coming from a home 'vhere m ^ discipline and con- 

and where correspondingly less emphas susceptible Ss than our more 

formity, had had a childhood more like our less submit to 

susceptible ones Hypnosis threw her into conhi She submitted 

authority to have the novel experiences she herself, Dorothy spontane- 

and scored above the 90th centile In ^ n situations 

ously mentioned how she liked to be in con ro Jpj herse 

up leadership, the control ” 'Vhen as •Cunosil) /nlrnir 

'“hmit to the control of the hypnotist she P ^ thorough 

eunosity about hypnosis I wanti^ to u® appeared in nd’cr shuations- 
tnwstigation, you expenence it” This ^ 1 ^ „ould sec to it > 

If she was ennous about mountain „„nt some nsk 

she climbed the mountain even if it "*“5 = 
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drowsy after the hypnosis was over Was this related to the way he had 
remained drowsy after his experience with the second syringe at age 13^ 
He also described the hypnotic cylinder in terms of its tumbling around, 
on and under waves, to denote his state of equilibrium at the time of 
his second injection, he had used the phrase swimming sensation, which 
can so clearly be related to waves As to both his initial surprise at seeing 
the similarities and his later conviction about the similarities, there is little 
doubt that this was a genuine redintegrative expenence Howard’s mother, 
who had been with her son at the time of the operation, confirmed his 
account of the earlier expenence when we asked her* to come in for an 
interview 

Part of Howard s conflict which he brought to the anesthesia operation 
situation and to the hypnosis involved his rejection of outside control He 
and his mother spoke of his extreme stubbornness When he came to hypnosis 
he had no intention of being hypnotized We hypothesize that two cir- 
cumstances changed this picture 1) He found the hypnotist, Mrs M, 
a warm and motherly person (As an only child, according to his mother, 
he had been ‘petted and spoiled ’) 2) As he relaxed, the hypnotic situation 
received powerful reinforcement from that earlier situation of passivity 
when the second hypodermic had insured his co operation As the visual 
image of this syringe recurred he relived the coercion, with resulting drew si* 
ness and feelings of panic 

The case mentioned earlier, where hypothermia redintegrated an experi- 
ence of near freezing in childhood (31), shows similarities to Howards 
One S in our series had a reaction associated ivith an earlier loss of con- 
sciousness caused by heat exhaustion Some years before, Ann had experi- 
enced yelIo^v waves while prostrated with heat During the hypnotic experi- 
ence she saw these same yellow waves but, unlike Turners case, did not 
relive any change in temperature 

Case 3 

DOROTHY, WITH HYSTEROID SYMPTOMS AS SEIJUELAE 

Dorothy illustrates the spontaneous symptomatology which can ensue 
when motivation for hypnosis is high enough for it to take place in an 
S who ordinarily does not relinquish control The material suggests a relation 
to earlier anesthesia 

Dorotliy showed marked symptoms issuing from her submission in the 
established state complaints of hysteroid symptoms after hjpnosis including 
occasional dizziness and numbness in arms and legs when lying down 

As Dorothy participated m some of the adxanced tests the hjpnotist 
noted that, i\hen he reached the count of 15, she reacted with nervousness 
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reluctantl) to hallucinating her name as being called, and failed this test 
m the ejcs of Uic hypnotist Tlius her conflict «as oter unfinished business, 
oier not being able to fulfill the wishes of the hypnotist as to items which 
were ego-alicn because of the degree of their unreality At one point, 
in descnbing her relations to teachers, she said. At school, if a teac er 
told me to do something, I had to go home and do it” Is that essentia y 
what she did that night in response to the commands of the h^notist 
Perses oration may occur in the midst of such compulsiv ity ter is i 

view, S was hypnotized again, this time by a senior sta mem er, 
tvas told that she had fully completed the job, to her ^satisfaction and 
to ours \Vhen seen later she had had no return of symptoms 


Case 5 

BARBARA, WHO FOUND HERSELF GROWING SMALLER AS SH 

left hypnosis , , , 

Barbara participated tn the pretest of another ’"^^uthm 

»ge regression item She failed to respond to the session, she sud 

the hypnotic state but, returning hom^e after e review the 

denly imagined that her body was shrin i g ^ physical 

next day she described it in the me stayed 

sensation of shrinhing It seemed odd that i J ^ 
constant The change m my size ^v« so re 

should change too ” She had shrunk to a , other objects around 

she felt somehow that the angles of the roo person, mstead, she 

her should be vieA\-ed through the ® ® ^ngle of one who 

'vas still looking at the objects around her upsetting experience, 

''■as tall She found this shrinkage and incongm decided 

^ned to turn it off, and discovered ^ 

It had been so interestmg she non e * alternated a few times 

Trying, she immediately became half si^ equilibnum The 

At the very end she became dizzy and felt s 

"hole expenence lasted about three asj^ed this, she replied 

What thoughts preceded this episode^ VVften 
that, just before this experience occurred, been asked 

hypnotist’s question as she finished ^vntmg as^ed me 

to Avnte as though she were back m e I did it later’ 

1 had become any smaller I hadn t gry responsible and cin^ 

In this 5 there was a conflict bet..een being very I- ^ 

•Another feutole itudent 

«m„„ which although Wlyc^P^„ „£ ,he h>-p»e“* 
a very good S, %vas troubled ^ ^ching home 

she drove, she slept for several 
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to her life She spoke of her will to do, the “I m going to be hypnotized 
attitude with which she came to hypnosis At the time she did not visualize 
the degree of loss of control ‘Later I realized I didn’t like it ” 

Dorothy idolized and idealized her father, who was a very able, forceful 
person, she both identified with him and was close to him She was not 
interested in boys her own age — they could not “measure up ’ In such 
a setting of Oedipal attachment, hysterical symptomatology frequently takes 
place The hypnotic situation, with its emphasis on the passive role and 
submission to a male hypnotist, mobilized sexual desires as well as defenses 
against them Gonflictual feelings over sex, as well as confiictual feelings 
over control, are reflected in the symptoms of numbness stemming from 
earlier experiences, including that of anesthesia 

The symptoms closely related to hypnosis were cleared through several 
psychotherapeutic sessions, so that there were no lingering effects of the 
experience with hypnosis 


Case 4 


MARGARET, WHOSE LATER HALLUCINATIONS REINSTATED THE 
HYPNOTIC SUGGESTIONS 


The fact that a suggestion has been given under hypnosis, responded 
to (or not responded to), and then removed prior to the termination 
of the hypnosis does not guarantee that there is no residue from this 
suggestion Margaret was disturbed the night following hypnosis by the 
buzzing of a fly that she knew to be hallucinatory, and by hearing someone 
call her name when no one was near At the termination of hypnosis 
her memory for all expenences had been reviewed, she had known that 
the fly hallucination was one of the tests, and that in another she had 
been supposed to hear someone callmg her name During the hypnotic 
session she had reacted to the fly and pa^ed this test, but when she 
was interviewed the next day she had apparently repressed this experience, 
for she insisted she had not reacted at all to the fly Near the end of 
the hypnotic session she had heard a voice calling her name when the 
hypnotist was counting for her to wake up “It seemed silly to answer, so 
I didn t ' Margaret had a need to please others and to fulfill their wishes 
Her reaction to unfinished business “I have a guilt feeling if I haven’t 
done something I was supposed to do Something must happen d 
Its supposed to happen” At the same time she was very reality oriented, 
and the hallucinatory items threw her mto conflict she reacted to the 
flj, but repressed the memory of having reacted so irrationally, she reacted 


’’The post hypnotic hallucinated voice is part of the Fnedlander Sarbin scale 
that v^'as being used in a modified form at the time Margaret was being 
tested (6) 
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thought, ‘I’m going to do it’ It wts such an intense emotional experi 
cnce” When the h>pnotist ashed him uhat it felt like Dick said he didn t 
know One thouglit \\a5 of se\, another nas of fear When you re 

really fnghtcncd ” Dick continued m an associative way to say he used 
to be so frightened of spiders This h>'pnotic experience reminded him 

of experiences "when jTiii’rc so fnghtcncd >ou cant move ,, j Wn 

After further discussion he was asked about times w en e a 
disciplined As he talked, it was as though a light ^ tensed 

which he had assumed in h>'pnosis was like that u en e a 
c\-pecting the hlow-s of his mother As he sat m the c air i 
the interMcwcr he tensed his face body and han s t e way 
had when her blows were about to fall or were falling 
were closed tightly w.th the utmost effort, his jaws -tjind hu hands 
clenched He tried .. several times “Jus. die way I 

he ^.d m a startled way He come the tensing 

)ourc reallv mad, you can only get beaten 

I’d be caught m I corner and thcro'd be no time to run^ As^a^_^^y 
■s had always tried to run away, but this us y ^ 

«mce his mother watted and cornered h.m The father 
disciphnanan but did not corner him as his mot , ,i,g hypnotic 

When the interviewer returned to Dtek’s early a'™"' „ had been 
expenence reminded him of sex, he was gy^jggquent interviews 

a passing thought he could not explain In a . relationship between 
'vith this S It became clearer that the sadomas unconsciously 

parent and child, as reflected m the beatings w punishment, 

as combining love and hate His mother s ar attention, which 

but Dick came gradually to be pro\(^ative situation when he 

a major source of her interest c and I didnt want 

'vas older “If my parents told me to o ^ me 

I would say, ‘No’ They said, *¥65 1 m g 
but I’m not going to do it ’ Then I d get 't submit to the domination 

The induction procedure of being r ^ small room reinstate 

uf another person while seated in t e co authority With a fait u 
^ lai^e segment of past experience visa gymptoms, this case a s 

reproduction of reactions to authonty shov represent primarily 

‘o our knowledge of how the mduCon phase m 
^ confilctual response to authonty 


Discussion , 

^ ded by a general 

luch of the work ” a’^ring To^ 

lopmental interactive theory ( '* between early ch 
bow, on the one hand, continuities 
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a carefree child again At home, as the protected child of much older 
parents she had been asked to do very little, and much had been done 
for her Good grades at school m a small community had come easily 
At college, adjustment had been more difficult, and winning friends and 
making good grades took more effort She was trying to make that effort 
and to be responsible At the same time the wish to regress — i e , to return 
to the easier life of childhood — was a strong one The defenses against 
such regression had been built up as iS* had realized the necessity for 
being on her own 

In the overall regression demanded by hypnosis, Barbara responded in 
only moderate degree, scoring at the 50th centile for the test as a whole 
We believe that the specific demand for age regression touched her intense 
wish in a way she was unable to resist Hence m her subsequent unconscious 
response to the hypnotist’s askir^ her if she felt smaller, she relived briefly 
her wish to be a little girl again 

Barbara’s experience represents both perseverative and redintegrative 
processes The perseverative question (Do you feel smaller’) recurred be- 
cause It had touched on a deep facet of the personality, what was redinte- 
grated was not a specific eiqjenence but a way of life (being a child 
again) 

Cflje 6 

DICK, WITH PANIC DURING INDUCTION 

The case of redintegration which we report now is of more than average 
interest m our senes because of the emotional outburst which occurred 
during the induction phase Although we catch glimpses of symptomatology 
related to induction m the sequelae that have here been our primary 
concern, we rarely see symptoms during induction in this group of non- 
patient college students Dick was a member of the special “volunteer” 
sample mentioned earlier When the hypnosis follo%\ ed a standard procedure 
iMth suggestions that the eyes would close, Dick not only closed his eyes 
but shut them very tightly, became markedly tense and began to shed 
tears Sighing, moaning, sobbing, clenching his hands into tight fists and 
setting his jaw followed m rapid order When roused from the state he 
immediately calmed douTi, associating his reaction to “fear or some sexual 
reaction ’ Although the session ^vas carried through to completion uith 
hts willing CO operation, he was unable to re enter hypnosis, and failed 
to respond to the hypnotist’s specific suggestions 
Dick told the interviewer, ‘I realty wanted to be hypnotized He [the 
hypnotist] says, ‘Relax,’ and I’m tense I kept thinking, ‘What if this doesn’t 
work ’ He says, ‘Your eyes are closing’ and I felt relief that 
they were closing But they kept on closing tighter and tighter I 
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and what happens m the present within hypnosis, and, on the other, wha 
It IS about the present hypnotic interaction that results m the phenomen 
we observe In another senes of cases (11) we have shown some of th 
childhood experiences that are conducive to hypnotic susceptibility, som 
similar considerations bear upon the occasions for sequelae As the cas 
reports have indicated, sequelae result primarily from conflict between op 
posing tendencies Because the specific aberrant responses are often traceabl 
to childhood experiences, we gam some support for the more general theor 
that typical responses within hypnosis may also be traced to expenenc( 
from childhood 

Conflicts resulting in sequelae include those that arise in the inductio 
phase and those that arise in the established state Distinguishing featurt 
of the induction and the established phases have been emphasized by man 
writers (7, 14, 15) Consequences may be found at any time, either withi 
hypnosis or after the session is over, as the above cases have shown 

The Induction Phase in Relation to Sequelae The induction phas 
involves the gradual relinquishing of control to the hypnotist, which bring 
to the fore whatever unresolved problems the person has with respect t' 
authority If there is some resentment of or resistance to authonty, thi 
opposes the accepted contract to co operate with the hypnotist, and th 
resolution of this conflict can take several forms failure to be hypnotized 
symptoms within induction, or sequelae The symptoms may arise as redinte 
grations of childhood expenences of which the circumstances of hypnosi 
serve as reminders, this is one meaning of the regressive transference withii 
hypnosis 

Let us examine the kinds of experiences observed within the mductioi 
phase a little more closely First, with a non patient sample of universir 
students the induction phase is usually uneventful This means eithi 
that the authonty conflicts are not severe, or that the conflict is resolve 
through not becoming hypnotized and without guilt about the failure Secom 
those who m this population do become disturbed in the induction pha: 
have generally been shown to be reliving some earlier conflict with authont 
or some overpowering experience that evokes fear Among the cases ai 

lose of the boy who defied authonty by not becoming hypnotized, i 

e had defied authority by not going under to a normal dose of ethei 
he then proceeded to have the experience he wanted by hypnotizing himse 
after the session was over The boy who reacted ivith clenched fists an 
tears reinstated his defiance and fear of punitive parents ivho cornere 
him, as he Mas now cornered by the hypnotist 

There are many subtle relationships here that call for a more detaile 
theoretical treatment at some later time Childhood omnipotence becomi 
curbed or handled m various ^va}'s, and these resolutions are likely t 
be reflected m hypnotic induction To some extent the curbs imposed b 
authonty Mithin initial induction are situational and not personal, so tha 
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SF^JUU^t. I»J ii»i 

.« n kind of immediate readiness 
no matter «ho the hypnotist is. i jjgj called a trans 

to react with faniilnr patterns— \'ha ! without conflict, 

fcrcncc readiness" When Uic induction P ‘ P ^ of becoming 

It may hase one of scseral otitconiM i become hypnotized, then 

passive or submissive, and has no s ™"S l,,nnotizcd, if he is unconflicted 
he IS comfortable to find that he canno V|,aQn,c hypnotized and enjoy 
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and what happens in the present within hypnosis, and, on the other, what 
It IS about the present hypnotic interaction that results in the phenomena 
we observe In another senes of cases (11) vve have shown some of the 
childhood experiences that are conducive to hypnotic susceptibility, some 
similar considerations bear upon the occasions for sequelae As the case 
reports have indicated, sequelae result pnraariiy from conflict between op- 
posing tendencies Because the specific aberrant responses are often traceable 
to childhood experiences, we gam some support for the more general theory 
that typical responses within hypnosis may also be traced to experiences 
from childhood 

Conflicts resulting m sequelae include those that arise in the induction 
phase and those that arise in the established state Distinguishing features 
of the induction and the established phases have been emphasized by many 
writers (7, 14, 15) Consequences may be found at any time, either within 
hypnosis or after the session is over, as the above cases have shown 

The Induction Phase tn Relation to Sequelae The induction phase 
mvolves the gradual relinquishing of control to the hypnotist, which brings 
to the fore whatever unresolved problems the person has with respect to 
authority If there is some resentment of or resistance to authority, this 
opposes the accepted contract to co operate with the hypnotist, and the 
resolution of this conflict can take several forms failure to be hypnotized, 
symptoms within induction, or sequelae The symptoms may arise as redmte 
grations of childhood expenences of which the circumstances of hypnosis 
serve as reminders, this is one meaning of the regressive transference within 
hypnosis 

Let us examine the kinds of experiences observed within the induction 
phase a little more closely First, with a non-patient sample of university 
students the induction phase is usually uneventful This means either 
that the authority conflicts are not severe, or that the conflict is resolved 
through not "becoming hypnotized and without guilt about the failure Second, 
those who m this population do become disturbed in the induction phase 
have generally been shown to be reliving some earlier conflict with authonty, 
or some overpowenng expenence that evokes fear Among the cases are 
those of the boy who defied authonty by not becoming hypnotized, as 
he had defied authonty by not going under to a normal dose of ether, 
he then proceeded to have the expenence he wanted by hypnotizing himself 
after the session was over The boy who reacted with clenched fists and 
tears reinstated his defiance and fear of punitive parents who cornered 
him, as he was now cornered by the hypnotist 

There are many subtle relationships here that call for a more detailed 
theoretical treatment at some later time Childhood omnipotence becomes 
curbed or handled in vanous ways, and these resolutions are likely to 
be reflected m hypnotic induction To some extent the curbs imposed by 
authonty within initial induction are situational and not personal, so that. 
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hypnotist is also likely to stir up sexual anxieties overt or covert, especially 
among those troubled about passivity 
The problems activated by the speafic suggestions within hypnosis are 
often rather obvious, as when S relives emotionally an early traumatic 
experience stumbled upon more or less by chance (eg. Turners S \v o 
had once been terrified by near freezing and had anginal symptoms folloiv- 
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follow rather unsuccessful inductions For example, the dreams reported 
as an aftermath of hypnosis were frequently those of Ss slightly or, at 
most, moderately hypnotizable In the two initial sessions no suggestion 
was made to dream dunng hypnosis or post-hypnotically For the most 
part the students who related their dreams to hypnosis had these dreams 
on the following night or nights, one S, however, fell asleep after returning 
to his room immediately after hypnosis and had such a vivid dream that 
he came back to the laboratory to tell us about it The transference and 
regressive features of these dreams are striking, and are consistent with 
the interpretation that the attempted hypnotic induction stirred up early 
conflicts relating to authority (parental) figures One student began to 
dream again of a dead father about whom she had not dreamed for 
several years, another dreamed about nearly-forgotten grade -school events 
Another S reported that a recurrent childhood dream had suddenly re- 
appeared after hypnosis “I dream that I am blind, but can distinguish 
slight degrees of light around the edges of solid forms I can’t stand up 
and nobody will help me ” It is interesting to conjecture that any weakening 
of repression would show first in dreams, because regressive experiences 
are best tolerated there The highly hypnotizable S, able to tolerate sub- 
mission and regression, does not require a dream to deal with what was 
stirred up m the induction, the less hypnotizable S, resisting hypnosis despite 
his desire to cooperate, is left with unfinished business which may motivate 
the dream 

The Established Hypnotic State tn Relation to Sequelae The established 
hypnotic state represents one resolution of the conflicts stirred up in induc- 
tion, and even those who go through a period of disorganization, uncon- 
trolled affect and disorientation may achieve a new and satisfactory integra- 
tion within the established state This is described by Gill and Brenman 
(7) as the formation of a subordinate but integrated ego structure, a 
subsystem within the ego New conflicts may, however, be stirred up \vithin 
this state Some of them take the form of conflicts over reality orientation, 
as the hypnoUst suggests departing widely from reality, either as perceived 
cognitively {eg, positive and negative hallucinations), or as interpreted 
morally {eg, in violation of conscience or acceptable social conduct) 
The student of Bnckner and Kubie (3), told to violate a simple social 
convention, resisted for 34 minutes after arousal from hypnosis During 
this period he experienced nausea which, however, cleared as soon as he 
completed the post-hypnotic assignment The authors observed that parents 
operate as unwitting hypnotists, giving commands that the child incorporates 
as an internal “must” s)stcm When the hypnotist makes demands that 
run counter to these early superego figures, the result is a conflict, with 
concurrent sj-mptoms In the regressed state some defenses are weakened, 
and suggestions to regress m age or to recall early memories may revive 
traumatic experiences The continued passive-dependent relationship to the 
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by ill-advised techniques of psychotherapy rather than with hypnosis as 
such Symptom removal b> techniques other than hypnosis occasionally 
has similar consequences 

It IS well known that collateral responses may occur within hypnosis, 
other than those suggested by the hypnotist They may occur within e 
induction phase, within the established state (either as a general manifesta- 
tion or as a response to specific kinds of suggestions), or after eavinj, 
hypnosis (whether or not related to specific post-hypnotic suggestions) 

The present study is concerned with the sequelae to hypnosis m a 
patient sample of students coming to the laboratory for scienti c purpos , 
so that neither therapy nor persistent post-hypnotic suggestions 
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tion for It, and the outcome ® We need to find ways of determining to 
what extent the connection between these experiences and hypnosis rests 
upon a common personality background brought both to surgery and to 
hypnosis, and ho\v much the connection depends upon the evoking of 
residues of the surgical experience itself To the extent that some of the 
Ss were extremely resistant to the chemical anesthetic, and required excessive 
doses, we may suppose they brought to that earlier experience the kind 
of resistance to loss of control that they brought to hypnosis To the extent 
that the countmg in hypnosis reminded them of the counting m the earlier 
experience, we may conjecture that some residue of that experience could 
be reactivated in the present Occasionally a S spontaneously related aspects 
of hypnosis to anesthesia One, who reported struggling against ether at 
age seven, described the hypnotic experience thus “I felt lightheaded as 
if breathing ether " 

Other experience revivals within hypnosis can be understood on the 
same basis Generalized confiictual attitudes, such as those toward authority, 
are also amenable to understanding m terms of learning theory, as devel- 
oped, for example, by Miller (19) 

We believe that our general statistical findings and the case materials, 
taken together, show that sequelae to hypnosis are fruitful in the search 
for the meaning of the hypnotic relationship to S The power struggles 
within our non patient population are undoubtedly milder than those that 
are met in therapy with neurotic patients, who are clinging to symptoms 
at once gratifying and disturbing It would be highly desirable to have 
for a patient population the same kind of information that we have collected 
on a non patient population — that is information on degree of hypnotiza- 
bihty, aberrant reactions within induction, within the established state, and 
folloiving hypnosis, for all of the cases treated 


Summary 

The literature on the aftereffects of hypnosis is lacking m statistical 
studies that relate unexpected or unintended consequences to the total 
population from which the cases are drawn Fifteen cases from the literature 
of the last few jears show that symptoms may develop after hypnotic 
symptom remo%al which arc more se\ere than the ongmal symptoms, a 
number being of psychotic intensity They appear, howe\er, chiefly m pa- 
tients with a long history of illness, and perhaps showing psychotic trends 
prior to the therapy, there is no way of knowing the total sample from 
which they arc drawn, or to what extent the consequences are determined 


*The study of recall within hypnous of experiences while under anesthesia 
raises addiUonal interesting problenu (r g , 4, 8) 
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or superego demands) Sometimes specific suggestions revive early experi- 
ences that \v ere traumatic or provocative of fear 

While the language of psychodynamics is appropriate in the discussion 
of these cases, the many redmtegrative factors also suggest that learning 
theory can have much to say in explanation of them Because learning 
theory has ways of dealing with conflict and conflict resolution, it can 
also encompass some of the problems discussed as conflicts over authority, 
commonly treated in psychodynamics as transference problems 

The many reflections of earlier childhood experiences in the sequelae, 
including some of the dreams, suggest the promise of a developmental 
theory of hypnosis 
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facility m handling modern cars have, it is hypothesized, introduced a 
new danger into contemporary drivmg 
Under these altered conditions, features such as glare — though not dis 
tinctive of the modern highway and car — gam significance On the new 
highways the “wet spot” or area of glare reflected from the road is constantly 
ui the driver’s range of vision and is often maintained at an unvarying 
distance Another generally unvarying point of fixation is the glare from 
the hood and dashboard These two bright points are generally within 
the driver’s visual area, not only do they tend to fatigue the eyes ut 
they add to the unvarying pattern of stimulation to which the river is 

subjected 

Both monotony and bright points of fixation are part of the rep ly 
of hypnotic induction They are not only ancient features, but contemp 
and very effective Monotony induced by drum beats swaying, c oj 
rhythmic breathing, or dancmg has been utilized to in uce a 
throughout recorded history, as is shown, for example, y 
the ancient Hebrews and Hindus It is also m cultures 

varied cultures as the Balinese, the central Siberian, and e 
of the African continent Wherever, m fact, 

adequate, monotony is always mentioned , laboratory for 

(William,, 1952) Monotony is al» used m the Py" 
experimental trance mduction Subjects are to expen- 

audible music, to the ticking of a watch „ »,our e>cs are 

tnenter who keeps repeating some specific p rase, ^ deeper all the 

getting tired, tired “you are going deeper, P ’ small 

‘■tie ■’ Any such activity requires little oonsc.o uhilo 

Sroup of stimuli We react to a very small pan o ^ 

■o'aaed (Shoe, 1959) This is why "■ 0 "°“"^ mduction 

'■ersally sought as highly useful prehminanes ancient and con 

The use of a bright point of get at which the person 

temporary The ancient Egyptians used a hvnothetical spot withm 

stared Hindus stared at the umbilicus or a a ^ flashlight, h)-pnotic 
the forehead There are many modem variations 

t^rystals, rotating mirrors to reflect small, , ^j^pcnnicntcr’s c>-e, at 
traplicty IS sought, u subject pen Tl.c common 

tip of his finger, or at the end of his ^gntion is focused on 

factor in these seemingly varied methods is ^ other stimuli 

tt Single small area Fatigue or drowsiness soon parallel between 

f^ome relatively ineffectiv'e There appears t rcfiection 

^ bright point of fixation of the Ifonc set of factors 

the road and car to vvhich a driver Considcmblc fatuoe 

•nduccs trance, it is plausible tliat the ® fl,c ejes arc tur" 

SmeUy dccclops when a bnght bght B ^ occcsuuy coudmou 

“Pward toward a point wntlim the forehead 
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Highway Hypnosis: An Hypothesis 

Griffith Wynne Williams 


Abstract The hypothesis is advanced that some accidents on modern 
superhighways may best be attributed to a form of naturally occurring 
hypnosis Factors conducive to trance induction, such as monotony and 
bright points of fixation, are discussed Illustrative verbal reports of trance 
like experiences while driving are presented It is shown that hypnotized 
subjects can successfully perform complex driving behavior Methods of 
minimizing the trance inductive effects while driving are discussed 


I 

Modem superhighways arc praised for their utility and convenience but 
criticized for their monotony The superhighway is a smooth, uninterrupted 
stretch of concrete without stoplights or cross traffic There are no steep 
grades and the curves are wide, walking is forbidden, and slow-moving 
traffic IS diverted to other routes Driving under these conditions makes 
little demand on the driver’s onentation to reality, the distracting stimuli 
are few 

Similar praise and criticism may, with justice, be directed toward the 
modern car The seats are designed for maximum comfort but the same 
posture must be maintained for extended periods Little steering is required, 
particularly on the straight, broad stretches, while the steering mechanism 
IS designed for finger-tip control ” The engine runs smoothly and a muffled 
purr accompanies the hum of the tires, the bodj is so suspended that 
jolts and vibrations are reduced to a minimum Elements of safety and 
freedom from distraction found on modem highwaj’s and of comfort and 

The Internationa! Journal of Clinical and Fxpenmental Hypnosis, 1963, 11, 143-151 
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the subject \vas told to sit quietly and listen to the ticking of a \\atch 
that had been attached to the back of his chair The experimenter then 
left the room On his return se\eral mmutes later, he found his volunteer 
m a deep trance, the monotony created by the ticking of the watch ap 
parently had succeeded where the more active methods of the experimenter 
had failed (Dorcus & Schaffer, 1945) The difficulty probably arose from 
the distraction furnished by the experimenter, the ticking produced only 
a passive monotony 


III 

The testimony of those who have survived an automobile accide 
subject to reasonable doubt of its validity and is useful mainly « hen mor 
reliable evidence is lacking An accident is generally an un avora e 
for careful observation, reports ate apt to be inaccurate even 
where there is no attempt either to deny responsibility or o p J 
Hame on someone else Reports filed by the police are 
they often bear evidence of pressure to assign a cause in reports 

though this IS only vaguely established This On the 

an air of finality and authenticity that may -inhlp evidence can 

possibility of being hypnotized while m accidents, 

probably be obtained from those who hate n 
the testimony, in other words, of experienced dnvers who 

cumbered by legal responsibility or the need to ranona M^ 

Dnvers have often reported to the wnter xp 
semble those that occur m trance , nuzzled by penods 

A professional woman was sufficiently frig aid Her w ork 

of amnesia or forgetfulness while driving, to see Jersey that are 

required her to drive long distanc^ ""^L^edly realized that she could 
heavily traveled only in summer She ,^5 of 25 or 30 miles 

^■ecaU nothing of what had happened over ® , traffic lights m 

of a familiar highway, she could recall but could recall 

^he town preceding the one she was noiv ^s of this sort, slic 

nothing in between As a result of repeate ® P® po of emoUonal 
feared that this might indicate the beginning conditmns could 

■“lability When she learned that dnvmg uuu expected, 

■nduce a trance so that inattention or forge hj^xitliMW 

’"c kept a careful watch on subsequent tnp 

•■> her satisfaction „„„ ,o man) driivrs, Kpe"^ 

This type of amnesia is a famUiar eiTcnence 

*«e who traxel long distances over familra ^.je, bejond, 

*c outskirts of a town, these dnve« oten and 

they cannot recall having passed 
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for inducing trance, a slight degree of fatigue may be advantageous Some 
drivers report unusual difficulty when they must drive toward the sun 
The glare from car, road, and sky together constitute a highly fatiguing 
pattern of stimulation The similarity between effective methods of hypnotiz- 
ing and conditions that prevail on our highways lends credence to the 
hypothesis that some accidents can be accounted for by the fact that the 
dnver becomes hypnotized to some d^ree, le, the driver is subjected 
to a pattern of stimulation known to be highly efficient in inducing a 
trance or hypnotic state 


II 

The experimenter deliberately helps his subject to enter a trance, but 
on the highway the trance occurs spontaneously This difference, however, 
IS not an important objection to the hypothesis All trances, whether m 
the laboratory or not are self induced to a greater extent than is generally 
appreciated Beyond helping to motivate the subject toward cooperation, 
the most that an experimenter can do is to provide a suitable setting 
of monotony and points of fixation The experimenter can also limit the 
person s sensitivity to extraneous stimulation by directing his attention to 
the sensations that arise from hts relaxed muscles or fatigued eyelids The 
experimenter cannot externally “put someone into a trance ’ as is commonly 
believed , the most that he can do is provide a favorable setting 
Another objection maintains that trance is a rare phenomenon, experi- 
enced by only a few, and then under the aruficial conditions of a laboratory 
or vaudeville stage This objection is also of little weight, however Irre- 
spective of whether it is recognized as such, some degree of trance occurs 
during many of our daily activities The fisherman who stands motionless 
in npplmg water, the hiker or hunter who returns home to rest and watch 
lambent tongues of flame, and the vacationer who gazes at a quiet body 
of water or listens to the recurrent sound of waves, all experience some 
degree of trance though it may pass unverbalized (Williams, 1952) 

The experience of many researchers confirms the statement that trance 
can be a self induced state An experienced worker frequently finds that 
It IS difficult to refrain from going into a trance while he is inducing 
It in another This occurs even though the experimenter himself has never 
been formally “put” into a trance He must then turn his attention to 
the wlndo^\, read the titles of books in a nearby bookcase, or distract 
himself in some other way The fact that he realizes that this is likely 
to happen, however, perhaps may be his best preventive measure — as per- 
haps it is for those who expenence comparable difficulty on the highway 
One experimenter, for example, had tried all recognized methods but 
could not successfully aid a volunteer to enter trance As a last resort, 
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Another report calls attention to the significance of being alone 

I have noticed nhenncr I male a trip to New York City "a the 
Merritt Parkway [Connecticut] that in spite of a good nights rest, 1 have 
to fight off going into a trance I have observed also that if I go 
to Neiv York City via the Boston Turnpike which passes through many 
towns, I always find the trip interesting and am never 
monotonous drive as well as I can recall the only times ‘he ""7 
of driving on a road like the Merritt Parkway has affected me have been 
when I have been driving alone 

Other experiences are reported to occur under the following two 
.tons (a) when drivers are forced to follow trncks or ^ " 

for considerable distances or (b) when they drive at mg 
range of vision is limited to the area of the light beam 

A lew years ago, I nearly ran into abmplly orfemd" me 

for me, I was accompamed by another pe certainly averting an 

to slow down, thus breaking the „„ driving and when, 

accident I, consequently, have l«■ ‘ l Tm not as alert as I 

of necesstv, I am compelled to drive. I find I am 
should be 

Rear-end collisions of this type occur under and 

police and traffic engineers A truck P“ n,echanically follow 

a car which has been following it for some evidence 

It only to end in a collision There are no s i ni driver had 

^Hat the brakes were applied, no evidence, m . driver %vas dra\vn 
even seen the truck The evidence suggests tha 

tiTesistibly to follow , ^^hich the driver can 

Night driving, of necessity, limits the stim channel of vision 

*^spond The light beam provides a A vehicle ahead 

'vhich varies but little on a smooth, straight gnerally remain at 

ntay block the range of vision and its rear „ ^ preceding 

a fairly constant distance Some drivers cn ea^ tentatnel) 

'chicle during a night trip but others comp dnving throug 

railed "tunnel driving” This 15 a , J„der these conditions 

tunnel created by the narrow stvalh ol ig ^ dispelled 

tt eertain lethargy often occuis, a lethaiw " ,4,5 car, or by some 

by turning on the radio, stopping and getting 

°ther distracting activity „„„l 

During daytime driving, I ca” E” an) difficuh) 

length of time for any of my tnp) on 

because there is a constant pan _ f^ni the .iifficuU) ‘ii 

road wilhoitt even nccessanly taking > >_ s„n,c,inies 'Tj' ^^ometrr, 

however, traveling these same rrad* 1 « the 

taking my eyes from the roa^ orj^ „„,c o' P’'’”', , eel me over 
gas and oil gauges 35 mil« hour 

a bad tire, I could not drive 
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helpers on these routes also report that a driver sometimes seems to be 
in a daze and to be operating his vehicle more or less mechanically When 
they notice this, they engage the driver in conversation, nudge him, or 
otherwise distract him In certain cases the same reaction is reported by 
passengers but their reaction would be more likely to pass unnoticed by 
others than when it occurs to the dnver One driver describes his experience 
as follows 

I discovered this fact (amnesia) while driving at night from Portland, 
Oregon to San Francisco, California The lights of a town approached 
and I realized that I had been in an almost asleep condition for about 
25 miles Inasmuch as I knew the road I had traveled was not straight, 
It was apparent that I had negotiated the road, making all the turns, 
etc I did not remember the stretch of road at all 
I purposely tried it several times after that and found that I could dnve 
miles and miles without memory of it, and while resting In each case, the 
moment any driving emergency appeared, I became fully awake 

Further illustration is found m the following report 

We had started about 6 00 A M I had driven for about an hour 
and had passed through Chehalhs, Washington My mother was dozing 
beside me, there was little traffic and I was feeling sleepy I blinked 
my eyes to break the dazed feeling and found that I had just crossed 
the Cowlitz bridge leaving Toledo, Washington The 20 mile gap between 
Chehallis and Toledo had vanished m that blink The highway was U S 
99, the time elapsed was from a little past 7 00 A M to nearly 8 00 
A M but there was absolutely no memory of the 20 miles (After 
describing several other experiences of a similar nature) These occurrences 
have always baffled and somewhat frightened me 

Another experienced driver mentions a “glassy stare,” a physical charac* 
tenstic almost invariably observed m trance, and also calls attention to 
some charactenstics of the modern car that are pertinent to the hypothesis 

Our latest car practically drives itself, without an> assistance from 
me Thats the point On long trips I experience no appreciable fatigue 
ut even on short drives, unless the road is such as to keep me alert 
my eyes get set I am sure they must look glassy and my condition resembles 
what I presume might be called a trance I prefer driving mountain 
roads to the straight monotony of some of our superhighways I often 
fear what might happen on a hazardless road 

Alternate drivers on long distance trucks report that when they notice 
the driver developing an expressionless stare it is time to distract his 
attention 

Traveling north on the Henry Hudson Highway [New York] I very 
definitely felt mentally numbed by the steady speed ol the car, by the 
long stretches of smooth moving traffic, by the absence of stoplights When 
I came to the end of the highway I seemed to “snap out of it” I 
observed that the many signs along the poorer highway, plus cars going 
in and out of gas stations, plus the necessity of watching cars coming 
from the opposite direction seemed to keep me mentally alert 
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dmers ulio can use the terms ‘trance” or ‘hypnosis” meaningfully readily 
recognize that uhat happens to them arc trance rather than sleep reactions 
A large percentage of druers rcadiK agree that they “nod, “feel drowsy, 
or “go woolgathering” on a long trip but are too unfamiliar wath the 
nature of hypnosis to separate trance episodes from authentic sleep episodes 
(Tins distinction, howc\cr, should not be construed to mean that sleep 
may not be a cause of Inghwas accidents It merely means that the condition 
uhich laymen call “sleep” may, unwittingly, include instances of hy-pnosis ) 


It has been demonstrated by the writer that drmng can be successf y 
earned out m trance Two students (on separate occasions) were placed 
m a deep trance and told to dmc Both successfully came out * ^ 

tions necessary for dm. mg For one, this included turning ^ 

road so narrow that backing the car was that 

narrow, two lane bridge \Vhilc in trance, Uiis student had 
‘he responsibilit) was liis, he was the drner He ^ 

«ouId not recall the ride During the nde he ^ ^enttoned, 

"■as approaching when there was none in sight 
he pulled oter towarol Ins side of .lie road A. 'h;;f 
could not recall anything that had happened on ^ 

^e, the student carried out similar activities an 
City street with a normal flow of traffic and cars ^ applying 

>n each case, it was noticed that the reaction of chang^ g mennoned 

brakes was considerably slower than normal— no 1^0 driving can 

regarding these activities These cases showed -"clusivel, hat 
place while in a trance (Williams, 1948, ^ 1 lams. 


VI 

^Vhile some subjects readily enter trance in a , nngmg m an 
easily distracted by a knock on the oor, ® It is not surpnsing, 

adjoining office, or movements on the part o an a difficulty on super- 

Jherefore, that some drivers experience ht c or m mental acOvTty 

ighways They find sufficient distraction m t e s stopping fm* 

Arinther group of drwei^ base formed a ha i difficult 

^^freshment at stated intervals Tim group, .-aguely to com 

tell why they have developed this habit excep pragmatic 

""ent that “it seems better that way , i^, 

„„ present luniled 

distraction %\ithin prescribed limits see , 
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5 hours to rcnch liomc and I hid to slop scvcnl times to get out, u-alk 
nround, and m some uoy try to hreik this “trance” which I knew to 
be really dangerous I have often strained to see beyond my headliglits, 
which, although they arc properly adjtisted, do not seem to penetrate far 
enough into the dark 

At night the peripheral vision is blanked out by the dark and the 
interior of the car, the chrome “noscpiccc” and the liighway arc all that 
one can see Concentrating on these alone, with few oncoming cars (in 
my travels), makes a very easy to fall into this ‘ trance ” 


IV 

There arc many difficulties and misunderstandings which must be faced 
before trance will be generally recognized as one of the elements that 
may be responsible for highway accidents One of tliesc is the lack of 
information regarding the nature of trance Those whose knowledge of 
hypnosis is restricted to vaudeville and hearsay are apt to regard trance 
as an either-on condition, ic, a person either is m a trance or he is 
not Every experienced worker, however, recognizes tiiat tlicrc arc degrees 
of trance ranging from light to extremely deep Perhaps llic deepest trance 
can be induced only through systematic effort But the lighter forms, as 
mentioned earlier, may occur spontaneously and pass unnoticed during 
our daily activities In the lighter forms there is pronounced relaxation 
both of physical tensions and of mental alertness As a result, a person’s 
reaction time is slower than normal and his sensitivity to what is going 
on around him is diminished The number of stimuli to which he responds 
IS also decreased, a person in hypnotic trance ordinarily responds only 
to requests or other forms of stimulation that come from the hypnotist 

Another and probably more senous difficulty m estimating the effect 
of highway hypnosis is that the layman considers hypnosis and sleep to 
be essentially alike These two conditions can, however, be reliably dis- 
tinguished m the laboratory In hypnosis, learning can take place, weights 
can be lifted and compared, and muscles exhausted to study the onset 
of fatigue Tooth extraction and childbirth can be made painless and 
hypnoanalysis can be earned on None of these activities can be successfully 
carried out in sleep There are, m addition, many experiments in which 
a comparison is made between reflexes and other physiological phenomena 
m sleep and hypnosis Findings leave no doubt regarding the distinction 
between hypnosis and sleep (See for example the summary by Weitzen 
hoffer, 1953 ) 

The layman’s failure to distinguish between sleep and hypnosis is aggra- 
vated by the fact that many workers use the word ‘ sleep” when inducing 
trance This confuses the dnver when questioned about his unusual experi- 
ences while driving It is clear from the evidence presented, however, that 
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knowledge, the best "ay to a\oid highway hypnosis Too little distraction 
causes trance inductive monotony, while too much distraction i\ould prob- 
ably divert the dri\cr from his task and create other liazards There thus 
would seem to be an optimum range within which alertness can be main- 
tained The car radio ma) become either an advantage or a disadvantage 
if too soft, uninterrupted music ma) be only one more monotony inducing 
factor , but if tuned to a controversial discussion, the message may command 
too much of the driver s attention 

Experienced drivers resort to a variety of empirically evolved preventive 
methods All of these methods make use of some form of distraction Some 
grasp the cab door nr rear-view mirror and find tint the sharp current 
of air over the arm helps to keep them alert Others open the window 
intermittently for the same purpose Another expedient is to remove the 
gas pedal, the sharp strut thus presenting a point for pressure on the 
foot which replaces the flat surface of the pedal A variation of this is 
the practice of removing the right shoe so that the foot is stimulated 
more actively When a helper rides m the cab, he can engage the driver 
in direct conversation, an active interplay which is probably the most effec- 
tive method Those who must drive alone often resort to singing, munching, 
or ‘ talking to themselves 

Many tentative suggestions have been made for changes in roadway 
construction Changes and improvements m landscaping would avoid 
monotonous sameness in scenery as would variation in the width, and 
m the shrubbery of the center island A difference in the levels of the 
two opposing roadways is also possible in certain spots For the roadbed 
Itself it has been suggested that “jiggle bars,” i e , slightly corrugated or 
washboard areas be introduced at irregular intervals, or that areas of con- 
crete be alternated with areas of asphalt But perhaps m the long run 
the best solution to the problem will only come from collaborative research 
between students of traffic safety and scientists disciplined in the phe 
nomenon of hypnosis 
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